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VANITY SQUARE. 


BY LESLIE GORDON BARNARD. 


ONLY yesterday I stood out- 
side the railing, now grown 
rusty with neglect, and watched 
the preliminary attempts at 
demolition following a _ pro- 
tracted period of disuse. As 
I leaned upon a familiar gar- 
goyle still decorating what is 
left of the gate, and watched 
the weed-grown space about 
the long-dried-up fountain 
crushed beneath alien feet, I 
felt as though a sacred thing 
had fallen upon _ irreverent 
times. 

Even as I looked, a great 
shock of red hair preceded a 
Ppugnacious face from out an 
upper window exactly oppo- 
site, and the owner of the 
face vented a raucous cry— 

“°K out below there! Mind 
yer heads ! ”’ 

And down crashed débris of 
wood and plaster that must 
Surely have come from the 
very quarters that were once 
the pride of the Major him- 
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self. A cloud of dust arose, to 
settle presently in a new white 
layer upon the powdery ac- 
cumulations of years that had 
gathered in every nook and 
crevice, not forgetting the more 
lowly lodgings underneath 
Number 12, where the leaded 
windows of Number 124 had 
of old shone spotless through 
the orders of Emmaline and 
the efforts of her husband, 
James—more commonly known 
as “‘ Slim.” 

If you should happen to pass 
by and look for the name, you 
may find a scarcely-decipher- 
able legend cut into the stone- 
work of the gable-end of Num- 
ber 12, bearing the words 
“Waverley Court.” But to 
those of us who occupied the 
twelve apartments that formed 
three sides of a square—the 
front railing making the fourth 
—and who were ministered to 
in a janitorial way by Emma- 
line Foddleton and her spouse, 
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and who paid a generous rent 
to the Major, as forerunner of 
the modern apartment house 
landlord—to us, I say, it will 
live in memory as “ Vanity 
Square.” 


It was, I well remember, a 
drizzling foggy October day. 
For hours a ceaseless down- 
pour had been at work, filling 
the inequalities of the pave- 
ments for the feet of the 
unwary, turning the carpet of 
leaves under such trees as still 
struggled against the destruc- 
tive utilitarianism of civic 
growth into a soggy carpet. 
By evening the thought of dry 
clothes and a warm fire was a 
sweet morsel to roll under the 
tongue of anticipation. From 
my study window I watched 
the incomers to the Court, 
sloshing their way through riv- 
ulets that flowed across the 
walks and made the jerky 
bubbling of the miniature foun- 
tain seem a thing of super- 
fluity. I almost envied these 
home-comers the pleasant con- 
trast that lay before them. 
From nearly every window 
lights gleamed in welcome, 
shining out upon the compact 
squareness of the Court, barren 
now that frost had nipped the 
few growing things, gleaming 
in its black wetness. 

There came familiar figures : 
Miss Corneroy and her sister, 
Patience—the former coming 
from her carriage with a su- 
preme disregard for the slop- 
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The tale I have to tell 


gathers itself around that 
strange and unforgettable period 
during which the place came 
to bear this interesting nick- 
name. 


piness of the way, Miss Patience 
following on with a careful 
picking of her steps that em- 
phasised, in a way that touched 
one’s humour, the difference 
between the two; Gadwick, 
the lawyer, more stooped than 
ever as he hunched under his 
collar, and hurried for the 
welcoming bachelor portals of 
Number 10, his little black 
bag protruding from under 
the cape-like waterproof he 
wore; later, the Major him- 
self, disdaining the wet as 
much as Miss Corneroy the 
elder, a tall spare figure, 
stify erect, giving the im- 
pression of one who had seen 
weather in his time, and was 
not to be affected by a little 
drizzle such as this. 

The Major did not proceed 
directly to his own door— 
Number 7—but stopped, it 
seemed, for a word with the 
janitor. Presently, from out 
the low doorway of Number 12A 
I saw Slim Foddleton come— 
an attenuated figure topping 
even the Major by a matter 
of inches. He was hatless, and 
searcely clad for such weather. 
In the oblong of light that was 
the door, his wife, Emmaline, 
stood, her rotund little figure 
clearly silhouetted. She seemed 
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to be waving a protest after 
her man—probably in the mat- 
ter of clothes,—James was a 
terribly dependent creature that 
way; but when the men dis- 
appeared out the gateway into 
the dusk I saw her lean for- 
ward with a curiosity that 
must have cost her a wet- 
ting under the drip of the 
eaves. 

Beyond the railing the lights 
of a cab gleamed. There came 
from the gateway presently 
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not two figures but three. A 
great bundled-up figure in the 
centre depended, as though in 
weakness, upon the support of 
the Major and Slim. They 
half carried him through the 
pillared portals of the Major’s 
own dwelling, and the door 
was shut. 

Across the way Emmaline’s 
form was regretfully withdrawn, 
and foggy darkness descended 
again upon a deserted court- 
yard. 


II. 


Recent discovery, in unearth- 
ing the remains of prehistoric 
apartment house systems, may 
have robbed the owner of 
“Waverley Court” of the 
mantle of an originator, but 
at least the Major was a 
generation ahead of his time 
in this matter. Also, while 
the place was not the highly- 
developed apartment idea with 
which we are afflicted in these 
days, it possessed advantages 
and home-like features that 
the latter denies, and was ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs 
of the type of residents it held. 

With the exception of the 
Major and myself—and an oc- 
casional complainant strictly on 
business—few of the dwellers 
in “Waverley Court ” entered 
the janitor’s quarters under 
Number 12. The Major went 
frequently, of course, for pur- 
poses of conference ; I—with- 
out reproach from my neigh- 
bours—because an author is to 
some a being apart, and must 


be permitted the indulgence of 
mingling with all sorts and 
conditions of men for the pur- 
pose of his craft. As a matter 
of strict truth, it was some- 
thing within me—probably a 
plebeian strain—that sent me 
often to No. 124 to smoke an 
evening pipe or two and chat 
with Emmaline and Slim. Can- 
didly, I found it much more 
diverting than Miss Corneroy’s 
everlasting card-parties and 
musicales, or even the Major’s 
occasional evenings. Perhaps 
an added vein of curiosity sent 
me after dinner that October 
night to the low leaded glass 
doorway opposite. 

As soon as I entered I knew, 
by the pungent odour of his 
favourite brand of tobacco, 
that Marty Connolly was on 
one of his regular visits. Marty, 
being only a decade away from 
the Ould Land, admitted Hiber- 
nian birth, and with pride, but 
his citizenship was now con- 
cerned with the heavenly 
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regions of the political stamp- 
ing-grounds of the land of his 
adoption. Some day Marty 
was to hold a large place in 
the councils of the people, 
distributing patronage with a 
lavish hand; meanwhile, until 
the summons of the vow populi 
reached his ears, he made 
shift with driving the pro- 
letariat in his hack, extending 
his good offices frequently and 
remuneratively to the dwellers 
in ‘“ Waverley Court.” One 
night a week at least he and 
his beast rested. 

“Come in, sir, and wel- 
come.” Emmaline led me into 
the tiny living-room, where a 
smoky hearth did its best to 
compete with Marty’s pipe. 
“IT was just making so bold 
as to s’y that if Mr Brannington 
couldn’t make nothing h’out 
of it no one could.” 

** "Tis the truth of the matter 
she speaks, sor,” said Marty 
deferentially, ‘‘ being entoirely 
flummoxed the lot of us.” He 
described a circle with his 
great red hand. Emmaline 
nodded briskly; Slim pulled 
at the straggly reddish mous- 
tache that curved downward 
each side his mouth, and shook 
his head as though to say it 
was beyond him,—Slim was by 
all odds the most morose and 
dejected creature I have ever 
met outside the covers of a 
book. 

“Then it’s this way, sor,” 
continued Marty, prodding a 
new charge of tobacco home 
with a vigorous forefinger ; 
“to-day the Major sends for 
me, his face very set and 
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determined. ‘ Droive,’ says he, 
‘droive like the divil to this 
address.’ And droive I did— 
down into a _boardin’-house 
district where the doors are 
cheek-by-jowl, and drew rein 
before one of ’em. The Major 
wint in. Before long out he 
comes again, and beside him 
a young man the dead spit 
av him, only fresh and vigor- 
ous wid youth. 

“«¢ Tis yer last chance,’ says 
the lad, and the face av him 
wint to me heart. ‘I’ve hum- 
bled myself before you for her 
sake,’ he says. ‘You have 
three hours to think it over. 
We'll come then to the only 
place that should welcome her 
in a new land.’ 

“Says the Major, terrible 
grim, ‘You—you _ needn’t 
come.’ But maybe the lad 
could see the foight that I 
saw in the Major’s face, for 
he says again, ‘Three hours 
from now. Three hours to 
think it over. Dad,’ says he, 
laying a hand sudden-like on 
the Major’s shoulder, ‘ there’s 
a devil of hate struggling in 
me. I’ve fought it all these 
months—don’t feed it. I—I 
need yer help, dad,’ he says. 

“ Thin the Major just climbed 
into the keb without so much 
as a word. ‘ Droive,’ says he, 
‘droive like the divil to the 
** Mariner’s Rest.” ’ 

“Well, sor, to make a long 
story short, we drove down by 
the docks, and in wint the 
Major, and out he came wid a 
seafarin’-lookin’ man wid a face 
like death. I noticed the folks 
there sort o’ shrank away, and 
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wan ould wizened-up fellow in 
a pea-jacket says somethin’ in 
the Major’s ear. ‘ Fiddle- 
sticks!’ says the Major, and 
helps the man wid the face av 
death in. ‘Fiddledee!’ he 
says; ‘I’ve seen these things 
before, and know what’s what ! 
Home, Connolly,’ he says, and 
back I come, and the rest I 
guess you know as well as I 
do. Now, what’s the answer 
to it all? ” 

Perhaps I should not have 
shared with these simple folk 
the thing which was common 
property in the Court, but it 
seemed then the natural thing 
to do. They listened charac- 
teristically: Emmaline with 
quick nods of her chubby head, 
and occasional murmurs of, 
“There, now, who’d believe 
it?”’; Slim, his legs curled 
about the lower part of the 
chair he occupied, his big hand 
tugging at the ends of his 
drooping moustache; Marty 
alternately frowning and smil- 
ing to show how quick was his 
perception of the salient points, 
and everlastingly pulling at his 
short-stemmed pipe. 

The estrangement between 
Major Cornwall and his son 
was, I say, common property, 
but the reason of it all was 
surrounded with some doubt. 
This much we knew, that the 
pride of the Cornwalls was a 
fierce and stubborn thing ; that 
years back some disruption had 
occurred that had put the 
ocean between two branches 
of the family; that the son 
who had come to fill the 
Major’s life—after the death 
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of the mother—with a real 
passion of feeling, had set ablaze 
again the smouldering volcano 
of hatred. It was perhaps, for 
youth, a natural thing to make 
light of any traditional differ 
ences that had split a family 
all these years, and when 
Ronald, on a fateful European 
trip, picked from the Cornwall 
stock across the water the girl 
who was to be his wife, the 
fierceness of the Major’s wrath 
must have come as a shock. 
The Major had wired a remon- 
strance on receipt of the news ; 
opposition took at last all nor- 
mal urging out of it, brought it 
to the point of an ultimatum. 
Ronald might choose between 
the girl and his father. Ronald 
had chosen—had remained this 
while, indeed, in England with 
the thought of settling down. 

This much I knew—and told 
them briefly. Singularly it was 
another point that roused Em- 
maline’s ire. 

It was hinted, I told them, 
that social standing entered 
into it too. The girl, it seemed, 
was earning her living in a 
London store when Konald 
met her. Miss Corneroy had 
stressed the point when the 
matter was spoken of, offering 
it as a mark in the Major’s 
favour. Even Miss Patience 
echoed it timidly, but then 
that might be because the 
Major’s defence was the thing 
nearest to her heart. 

Emmaline’s bright little eyes 
blazed as I mentioned these 
things. 

“There, now,” she declared, 
“if that isn’t stubborn pride 
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as ever was. And this a free 
an’ democratic country as they 
8’y.” 


“Come $= off,” interposed 
Marty scornfully; “it’s not 


so much the Major’s fault as 
the blood that’s in the man— 
him havin’ descinded from them 
dratted English aristocrats, bad 
cess to ’em.” 

Emmaline experienced a 
quick change of front. Three 
years on this side of the ocean 
had not erased the traditions 
of a lifetime. 

“Garn,” she retorted; 
“bh’aristocrats is h’aristocrats 
on both sides the h’ocean. 
And there’s good ones and bad 
ones. James, don’t sit there 
like a blinkin’ mummy and 
‘ear the institootions of yer 
native land run down.” 

Slim shook a morose head. 

“I don’t ’old with these ’ere 
h’aristocrats,” he said. ‘‘ Wot 
did I ever get out’n ‘em? 
Didn’t I s’y to that perisher, 
Lord Lumley, arter cleanin’ 
’is blinkin’ stibles for better’n 
@ year an’ ’e fires me for takin’ 
a drop too much and forgettin’ 
to feed ’is favourite mount, 
“My Lord,’ I says respectful, 
‘kind ’earts is more than 
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coronets, my Lord,’ I says, 
and the blighter just looked 
at me, and twisted the little 
rat-tail of a moustache he 
wore. ‘You don’t tell me,’ 
he drawls. ‘I’m sorry to dis- 
appoint you in the matter,’ 
he says, “but you see my 
simple faith in you is gone.’ 
Arter that I allus says, ‘ You 
can take yer perishin’ dooks 
and earls and lords—I’ve no 
use for ’em.’ ” 

“Serve you jolly well right,” 
affirmed his spouse; “ but if 
there’s a place on God’s round 
h’earth that’s got more vanity 
an’ pride to the square h’inch 
than this same ‘ Waverley 
Court,’ my nime ain’t H’Em- 
maline Foddleton—as was 
H’Emmaline Boggs. If I ’ad 
my w’y, I know right well wot 
I'd eall it. Vanity Square— 
that’s wot—just like the fellow 
wot wrote the book.” 

“You mean,” I ventured, 
“Vanity Fair? ” 

“Fair or Square,” retorted 
Emmaline, nettled and a trifle 
red, “ h’its all the sime. Vanity 
Square I calls it. ’Ullo, who’s 
that?” The bell was ringing 
furiously. ‘“’Ow these ‘ere 
tenants do try a body.” 


Ii, 


It was, however, a stranger 
who rang so impatiently that 
night—a stranger to all of us 
except Marty, whose whispered 
aside to me revealed the young 
man who entered as the son 
of the Major. 

“Is Major Cornwall not at 


home?” he inquired quickly. 
I caught in the flash of the 
dark eyes, in the imperiousness 
of the tone, in the tilt of the 
rather finely-modelled head, in 
the nervous thinnish mouth, the 
family resemblance. ‘“‘ There’sa 
light there, but no one answers.” 
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* °F} should be in, sir,’’ opined 
Slim Foddleton. 

“Does he live alone ? ” 

“Yes, sir. The missus an’ 
I tend to his things, and H’Em- 
maline she cooks for ‘im. “HE 
‘as. a visitor with ‘im just 
now.” 

“Well, perhaps you'll be 
good enough to see if you can 
rouse him now. I have a lady 
waiting outside.” 

James Foddleton left us. 
Emmaline and Marty crowded 
to the doorway; more dis- 
creetly, from the window, where 
a curtain sheltered, I viewed 
the proceedings. 

Afterwards Slim supplied de- 
tails from which the fog and 
the wall partitioned me off. 

It seems that the Major, 
responding to Slim’s stridently 
respectful shout from below 
stairs, appeared on the stair- 
case. The light on a newel 
post gleamed strangely upon 
a grim set face. 

“Some one to see you, sir? ” 
ventured Slim. 

““ The—doctor ? ” 

“TI don’t think so, sir.” 

“Tell him I can see no one.” 

“ He has a lady with him.” 

Growing impatient, the young 
man in the doorway made his 
way in. 

“Go back,” commanded the 
Major sternly; “you can’t 
come up.” 

“Dad—I have Letty here. 
She’s tired and wet, and hasn’t 
@ soul in town to call a friend 
—none this side the water. 
She knows nothing of our— 
differences. She’s looking for- 
ward to your welcome.” 
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“Tell her I’m sorry ’—the 
Major’s face was very grim 
just then—‘ but Til have to 
postpone that pleasure. Tell 
her I have a sick man on my 
hands to care for.” 

A sudden fierce anger came 
upon the Major’s son. 

“Yes,” he sneered; “tell 
her anything to get rid of her. 
I'll tell her no lies. Tl tell 
her the truth—that my father 
has no spark of humanity to 
be fanned into flame by a 
simple appeal to decency, that 
he’s forgotten all sacred obli- 
gations, trampled under foot 
everything but his arrogance 
and pride—that he’s raised a 
devil of hatred in his own flesh 
and blood!” A little more 
soberness touched his speech. 
The meaning of it all must 
have come to him. He said 
gravely, ‘‘I guess that ends it, 
dad. I’m sorry.” 

The Major’s lips were twist- 
ing. Few men had dared to 
give the lie to his words. 
The struggle of emotions con- 
torted his face. In the end 
the darkness of pride won. 

** Go, then,” he said at last. 

* T'll go,” said the lad. ‘* And 
T’ll never come to you again— 
not if you implore me on your 
knees with your dying breath ! 
You can blame yourself for it.” 

They parted with a final 
facing of each other—the one 
at the top, the other at the 
bottom of the staircase. The 
same dark eyes looked into 
replicas of their own, the same 
chin uptilted to chin, the same 
stubbornness finding its im- 
movable equal. 
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Ronald turned to go. 
For just a second the Major’s 


stiffness went; involuntarily 
it seemed his hands went out 
in appeal. 


But the lad was gone. Out 
in the courtyard he was silent 
with a terrible silence that one 
might well pray for words— 
however harsh—to break. 

He went to the carriage. 
Two minutes later he returned 
to Number 124 with the girl— 
this wife of his. What a care- 
free little thing she was—one 
of those naturally bubbling 
natures that find joy where 
others might not, yet without 
being superficial. Something 
about the deep neutral-tinted 
eyes, the long dark lashes, the 
high clear forehead, the firm 
rounded chin, spoke of reserves 
of character, I thought. 

“What a fussbox you are, 
Ronnie,” she laughed. ‘‘ Don’t 
look so upset. Poor Major; 
he probably feels as badly as 
we do—and I think it’s jolly 
decent of him to look after 
this sick friend.” So Ronnie 
had not told her the “truth” 
yet ! 

He said shortly, ‘‘ You don’t 
mind if my wife stays and gets 
warmed up a bit and dried out, 
do you? I'll be back as soon 
as possible.” 

“He’s gone to try and get 
lodgings,”’ explained the girl; 
“we foolishly gave ours up 
this afternoon, although we 
never suspected, of course, any- 
thing like this. Ronnie’s been 
wanting me to meet his father. 
What a cosy place you have 
here !” 
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“Not too bad, mam, as pliceg 
go.” Emmaline was obviously 
pleased. 

“There, I knew as soon ag 
I saw you,’— Mrs Cornwall 
clapped her hands in delight 
—‘‘you come from dear old 
London too.” 

“Indeed yes, mam—down 
Lime’ouse w’y—that’s me ’ome, 
My ’usband, too—meet the 
lidy, James.”” Emmaline, hay- 
ing started, proceeded on her 
introductory course. I had 
been about to leave, but I 
must confess I was interested 
and rather captivated by our 
little visitor. Conversation be- 
came general and democratic. 

Slim went out presently to 
see to the Major’s needs. We 
had seen the doctor’s figure 
pass on the way in a little 
while before. 

In two minutes Slim was 
back, his eyes agog, his mouth 
agape, his reddish moustache 
almost stiffened with horror 
out of its tendency to droop. 

“‘T mustn’t s’y nothink to no 
one,” spluttered Slim—‘ not a 
thing to nobody. Oh, Gawd!” 

** James Foddleton!” Em- 
maline shook the apparition 
vigorously. ‘“‘ What ails you, 
man ? ” 

“Tis crazy the man is,” 
suggested Marty, who had been 
a much intrigued witness of it 
all. 
“Nothink to nobody, 80 
there won’t be a panic or 
nothink ! ” 

“A panic?” repeated Em- 
maline. ‘Speak, you fool!” 

“Nothink to nobody,” re- 
iterated Slim, shaking his head 
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dazedly, as though to clear 
his brain, “ until they’ve shut 
us all in!” 

“ Shut us all in?” 

Slim nodded lugubriously. 
“ Until we’re quarantined.” 

“ Quarantined?” It was my 
turn to stare. 

“Nothink to nobody,” re- 
affirmed Slim; “ but it don’t 
matter, for we'll all be dead 
soon!” Slim added in a sepul- 
chral whisper, looking about as 
though the dread visitor was 
already on the threshold, “‘ The 
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sick toff up in the Major’s has 


the plague.” 
Marty sprang up with an oath. 
*T guess I'll go. I’ve got a 


business to keep goin’.’’ 

But the medical man had 
forestalled all attempts at 
escape. A bland, imperturb- 
able, brass-buttoned figure al- 
ready patrolled the sidewalk 
outside the railing that fronted 
our little square. Even Marty’s 
glib Hibernian tongue failed of 
impression. The quarantine 
had taken effect. 


IV. 


The memory of the council 
of war that was held in Miss 
Corneroy’s next morning is still 
vividly in my mind. Why it 
was summoned there no one 
knew, except that Miss Cor- 
neroy felt herself to be the 
leader now that the Major 
was shelved by circumstance. 
On one side of the room stood 
Miss Patience, very white and 
terrified ; Gadwick, the lawyer, 
accepting the situation with 
silent resignation, together with 
the other residents of the Court 
—folk of respectable averages, 
childless married couples, a 
bachelor of uncertain years. 
On the other side, as though 
conscious of the gulf between, 
and betraying evidences of ex- 
treme nervousness—all except 
Marty, to whom probably a 
vote was a vote, whether in 
the hands of the latest garlic- 
consuming citizen by naturali- 
sation or the most fastidious 
person alive—stood the group 
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from Emmaline’s: Emmaline 
herself, wisping her dress with 
trembling fingers; Slim, more 
draggly-moustacked than ever, 
and with eyes that bore the 
patient resignation of one con- 
demned to death and deter- 
mined to see it through as 
uncomplainingly as he had a 
life of injustice and oppres- 
sion ; Mrs Cornwall, very com- 
posed and interested, and my- 
self beside her, because I wished 
to bridge the embarrassing 
chasm so that the little girl 
might not suspect the real 
state of affairs as far as she 
was concerned. 

“The doctor informs me,” 
said Miss Corneroy in her char- 
acteristically decisive tones, 
“that with due precautions 
we need apprehend no great 
danger. Discomfort, yes—but 
no danger. The Major has 
undertaken the duty of nurs- 
ing this—this individual whose 
coming has threatened: us. 

2D2 
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There is no need that we 
should lend assistance. Enough 
that one life should be jeopar- 
dised. It is only right the 
Major should bear the burden ; 
it was thoughtless, incredibly, 
criminally thoughtless, of Major 
Cornwall to expose us to this 
chance which even we mustrun.” 

“My dear!” Miss Patience 
ventured the protest. Two 
little spots of red touched her 
cheek, partly due to this un- 
natural defiance of her sister, 
partly, we told ourselves, be- 
cause of the betrayal it involved 
in Miss Patience’s mind, whose 
devotion to the Major was 
nevertheless common property. 

“Criminally thoughtless!” 
reiterated Miss | Corneroy. 
“And such a rough kind of 
a person they say to bring 
to ‘ Waverley Court.’ I cannot 
understand the Major.” 

“I think it rather fine of 
Major Cornwall.”” All eyes 
turned to Letty Cornwall, in- 
cluding those of Miss Corneroy. 
The woman’s chin suffered a 
considerable elevation; some- 
thing very like contempt 
showed in her eyes. 

“Oh!” said Miss Corneroy 
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icily. “Indeed! Perhaps this 
young woman would like to 
assist in the nursing ? ” 

I think we all jumped a little 
when a new voice spoke from 
the doorway. It was not alto- 
gether the surprising fact that 
he had managed to elude the 
guard and get in; it was more 
something in the tone. 

“* You need not discuss that,” 
said Ronald Cornwall ;\‘‘neither 
my wife nor I will have any 
part in this affair. It is Major 
Cornwall’s affair.” 

Even Miss Corneroy seemed 
astounded at the tone. 

“ The Major,” she said'slowly, 
“is your father.” 

“The Major,” returned Ron- 
ald coldly, ‘‘ is nothing"to"me!” 

I felt the girl beside me 
shrink back from the revelation, 
but Ronald could not have 
seen. It occurred to me then 
that the devil of which he had 
spoken had come to take pos- 
session of him heart and soul. 
I wondered if this sunny-dis- 
positioned child—for so she 
seemed to me—he had taken 
for his wife would be able to 
exorcise that demon from within 
him. 


Vv. 


Those were trying days in 
Vanity Square—and you may 
read a double meaning into 
the adjective. Under such cir- 
cumstances one grows to know 
his fellow-victims more inti- 
mately, perhaps, than in months 
of commonplace existence—self- 
revelation, willy-nilly, lending 


aid. It fell to my lot to see 
more of Ronald and his wife 
than the others did, for I 
opened my place to them, and 
they were glad enough to accept 
the hospitality. Ronald seemed 
to pull himself into, his shell 
and be content with such good- 
ly fellowship as my rows and 
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stacks of books afforded. Letty 
Cornwall, on the contrary, be- 
came the life of the place. To 
an old bachelor like myself 
she was one of those flashing 
revelations that sometimes 
come to shake the serenity of 
one’s choice of single blessed- 
ness, giving one pause, setting 
the heart beating out the 
question of what might have 
been ! 

The girl, I say, became the 
life of the place. It was Letty 
who settled, with the wisdom 
of a Solon, a domestic breach 
between Slim and Emmaline, 
whose nerves were admittedly 
“all on a h’edge”; it was 
Letty who won the everlasting 
thanks of Gadwick the lawyer, 
by rearranging a library that 
had got quite out of hand; it 
was Letty who sat for hours, 
literally, listening to Marty’s 
political aspirations, and draw- 
ing him out about his family 
waiting for him back home, 
and showing a knowledge of 
everyday folk that made Marty 
declare if “it weren’t for the 
little lady ’tis dead av the 
blues an’ Jonesomes I’d be”; 
it was Letty who restored con- 
fidence when a young married 
couple feared that the plague 
was upon them, and Letty 
diagnosed the case rightly, and 
with superb assurance, as a 
common or garden variety of 
biliousness consequent upon un- 
usually sedentary living; it 
was Letty to whom, when 
evening shadows brought vague 
unrest and terror, Miss Patience 
fled, confiding ;all ,her troubles, 
and whispering, while the light 
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in her eyes was not just the 
reflection of firelight glow, the 
secrets of romance that had 
not died with youth. 

We noticed, though, that Miss 
Patience never asked Letty 
Cornwall to her place. So it 
came about that Miss Patience, 
falling ill through worry, took 
to her bed, and Letty went 
without hesitation to see her. 

She came out five minutes 
later, and her face, usually a 
thing of lovely colouring, was 
white as death; her lips were 
thin and set, her eyes misty. 

Her simple confession that 
night beside my hearth lingers 
in my mind as something very 
fine. Ronald was shut up in 
the library reading, and occa- 
sionally pacing the room, as 
we had heard him do the last 
day or so. 

“* Miss Corneroy was—unkind 
—this afternoon ? ” I asked her. 

“Perhaps we should not 
blame her,” she said after a 
space. “I think it is her up- 
bringing that’s at fault. You 
see—Ronald did not tell me— 
all—about his father not want- 
ing us to come. This afternoon 
Miss Corneroy told me—every- 
thing.” 

“ Everything ? ” 

“About Major Cornwall’s 
feelings towards me. She men- 
tioned my being just a—work- 
ing girl. It’s quite true, you 
know, Mr Brannington, but I 
can’t think that’s the real 
reason. I feel she has some- 
thing against me herself. She 
doesn’t want me to go to see 
Miss Patience.” 

I muttered some things: un- 
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complimentary to the woman. 
Letty Cornwall smiled up at 
me quickly, shaking her head. 

* You mustn’t think so badly 
of her,” she told me. ‘“‘ You 
see, she resented my wanting 
to do anything for her sister 
when she was there. Miss 
Corneroy is very capable.” 
After a time she added, “‘ I’m 
sorry for her.” 
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She said shakily, “‘ I’d rather 
not talk about — him — just 
now!” 

It seemed to me that she 
was listening to the uneasy 
pacings of Ronald in the next 
room, falling upon the hard- 
wood floors, alternately muffled 
in the rugs—of this boy-hus- 
band of hers into whose eyes 
had come a strange hardness, 
into whose heart had come the 
devil of the family pride. 


VI. 


** And—the Major?” The 
question would come out. 
During those days none 


passed in or out of the Court 
save the doctor, who sub- 
mitted himself to some pro- 
cess of fumigation each time, 
it seemed. To my lay mind 
it has always seemed incredi- 
ble that the medical profession 
should fail to drum up business 
in their rounds from place to 
place, introducing the symp- 
toms of one to another patient ! 
The tradespeople, leaving their 
wares gingerly within the gate 
for the attention of Slim—who 
seemed to feel a sense of daily 
miracle that constant research 
of his person revealed no fatal 
swellings or other symptoms 
described in the encyclopedia 
O-R that he borrowed from 
me—fied as though a devil 
lurked in the courtyard. Curi- 
ous folk came often to stare, 
from a respectful distance, at 
the yellow sign that hung by 
the gate, and longer at the 
grey stone fronts of the apart- 
ments as though expecting 
some rash to break out upon 


their dignified exteriors. If I 
speak of this time as though 
it were a long siege, it is be- 
cause the few days, compara- 
tively, it covered seemed to 
possess themselves of more 
hours than the allotted twenty- 
four, and every minute to tick 
its way at half-speed through 
the seconds. 

I cannot recall which day 
it was that the doctor came 
to my door asking for Ronald 
Cornwall, but I can vividly re- 
member Ronald’s boyish form 
silhouetted in the open door- 
way. Above, on the stairs, 
Letty Cornwall and I stood, 
intuitively waiting for the pro- 
nouncement. 

“T’m sorry to tell you, Mr 
Cornwall,” said the medical 
man gravely, “that the news 
from Number 7 is not good 
this morning.” 

Ronald said nothing. I think 
he knew what was coming. 

“The patient is recovering 
nicely, thanks to excellent nurs- 
ing,” went on the doctor; 
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“but I’m afraid your father— 
the Major——”’ 

“Well?” Ronald was cold 
and statuesque still. 

“That your father has con- 
tracted the plague ! ” 

Letty Cornwall gripped my 
arm. I felt a quick contraction 
of my heart; somehow just 
then all the sterner side of the 
Major was forgotten, and all 
his lovable qualities came to 
stir me strangely, not least of 
all this last great sacrifice of 
his. 

We went downstairs—Letty 
and I. Out in the courtyard 
in the crispness of a cold sunny 
autumn morning the inhabi- 
tants of ‘‘ Waverley Court ”’ 
began to assemble. Some al- 
most telepathic sense of fore- 
boding brought them down, 
awakened, I fancy, by the 
sight of the doctor and Ronald, 
white-faced, on the threshold 
of my place. Even Miss Corne- 
roy, forgetting for the nonce 
her dignity, was there, strangely 
attired, Miss Patience at her 
side, depending upon the com- 
fort of her arm. 

The doctor explained it all, 
counselling calmness. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, “I 
must ask for a volunteer to 
nurse these two patients.’”’ We 
all saw that he was looking 
straight at Ronald. The work- 
ings of the boy’s face were 
unforgettable. I felt his wife’s 
hand trembling on my arm. 
She gave a little sigh—it seemed 
to me of mingled relief and 
resignation — when Konald’s 
face cleared. 

“You think that I——” he 
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began. A moment later I 
cursed the doctor for a fool. 

“Fine!” he cried. ‘The 
Major will be mightily pleased. 
He sent word’—the doctor 
lowered his voice to shut out 
listening ears—‘“‘ that he would 
forgive everything if you came 
to him.” 

Ronald started ; 
tensely— 

** Forgive everything? For- 
give my marrying the best 
little girl on earth?” Just 
for a moment the softening 
influence of that thought 
showed, then he swept on to 
the inevitable climax. ‘“ For- 
give? I’m glad you told me 
that. Go back—and tell the 
Major to recall my words,— 
that I’d never come to him— 
not if he implored me with 
his dying breath!” His voice, 
unconsciously, had been raised, 
reaching the white-faced circle 
about. He did not seem to 
see us there; he spoke now as 
though the Major were there 
before him. ‘‘ Good God, Major 
—what a devil you’ve raised 
in me!” His voice broke, he 
turned abruptly and went 
within, slamming the door be- 
hind him. 

We stood out there looking 
at each other, held in a grip of 
silence. The doctor seid at 
last, ‘““I must have a nurse— 
will some one offer ? ” 

Before my own offer could 
find birth, Miss Patience spoke 
timidly— 

“*T’ll go, doctor—please ! ” 

** Nonsense ! ”’ said Miss Cor- 
neroy. ‘“ Fiddlesticks ! ” 

“It is my—right !” 


he said 


I had 
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never seen Miss Patience more 
defiant or more lovely. She 
repeated, “‘ My right.” 

“Patience |’ Miss Corneroy 
was exasperated. “Not an- 
other word about it. How 
ridiculous ! ” 

Then it was that Miss 
Patience let the traditions of 
a lifetime extinguish that brave 
little spark of defiance and 
sacrifice—and love. Often after- 
wards she confessed to me that 
it haunted her persistently,— 
that she should have failed 
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him in his hour of need—failed 
him not merely because of her 
sister’s opposition, but because 
she was afraid. 

It was at that moment that 
I realised one of our number 
had slipped away. The up- 
stairs window of Number 7 
opened, and a little figure ap- 
peared. We all stared up, 
agape. Letty Cornwall was 
looking down from that house 
of deadly plague, smiling brave- 
ly at the upturned faces of the 
watchers. 


vu. 


To some it may seem strange 
that delirium should so quickly 
seize upon the Major—that 
even before Letty slipped un- 
obtrusively away upon her mis- 
sion of mercy he had gone 
down the strange road where 
phantoms flit and the abnormal 
holds sway,; but the plague, 
as much as any malady, has 
its vagaries. Its swiftness is 
not least of all its terrors. 

The doctor came out after 
a while with a list of her per- 
sonal needs in his hand, and 
something about his face that 
gave his words meaning. 

** God bless all true women,” 
he said. To me he confided, 


“He’s calmer already, but, 
funny thing, he calls her 
Patience.” 


I went with him to seek 
Ronald and to secure the arti- 
cles required. Ronald said no- 
thing when we told him. His 
face underwent no perceptible 
change. It seemed that the 


lines had hardened beyond the 
possibility of that. He came 
out presently with a black bag 
in his hand, containing the 
requirements. The doctor held 
out his hand for it. Ronald 
walked by as though he did 
not notice him. The medical 
man said sharply, “‘ Here, give 
me those. I'll look after them.” 

Ronald said nothing. The 
doctor intercepted him. 

“ Get out of my way!”’ said 
Ronald, and pushed on. 

“Don’t be a fool, man! 
It'll only worry her if you're 
there. I order you 

““ Get out of the way !”’ said 
Ronald again, and pushed 
forcibly past. 

We watched him go then, 
down the steps and across the 
courtyard—and so into the 
house of plague. I thought 
of it then as a sort of triumphal 
march—love triumphing over 
pride—with self fighting vainly 
all the way. Afterwards I 
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knew that, partly at least, I 
was wrong. 

If,-I~ were writing fiction 
rather than setting down the 
facts as I know them, there 
are points that might be cleared 
up more effectively. As it is, 
I must stick to those things 
I saw or heard. From the 
doctor came news that all was 
going well. Both patients were 
recovering nicely —the worst 
was over—but the Major’s mind 
was still rambling. His previ- 
ous worry, his choleric out- 
breaks, had not fortified him 
physically for such a visitation 
as this. 

It was on towards evening 
of the day on which the doctor 
brought this cheering word that 
Miss Patience came to me, 
entering with great hesitation 
across my bachelor’s threshold 
—an offence against her prin- 
ciples of maidenly modesty 
that I am convinced nothing 
but desperation could have 
induced. She sank, with a 
little sigh, into a chair by my 
hearth, then thought better of 
it, and sat on the extreme edge 
as a seeming concession to the 
proprieties. 

“Mr Brannington — you'll 
think it strange— my coming 
like this—but I had to speak 
to some one or go mad! ” 

““My dear Miss Patience,” I 
assured her, “‘ I am honoured.” 

“You see,” she hastened on, 
“T’ve learned through the doc- 
tor that he thinks—the Major, 
I mean—that I’ve been nursing 
him. I wouldn’t want him to 
think—by - and- by when he 
knows the real case—that I 
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was a coward. But I wasn’t 
quite that, Mr Brannington. 
I’d really have gone, only my 
sister...’ She choked at 
the remembrance. “ You see, 
the Major and I have been— 
friends—for many years. He 
used to be in our home a great 
deal back in the old days. 
Afterwards we went away for 
some years in Europe and lost 
track of him, but we moved 
back here a few years ago 
through the advertisement in 
the paper of these houses to 
rent. I really don’t know why 
I’m telling you all this, but 
perhaps you'll understand that 
Major Cornwall and I are very 
—good friends.” 

“IT understand,” I told her 
gently. The glowing embers 
on the hearth conjured up 
pictures in my mind of Miss 
Patience in those years be- 
tween, exemplifying her name, 
and yet hugging the dead 
flowers of romance to her. 
“You want, I take it, to ask 
my advice about going to the 
Major—now.” 

She looked relieved. 

“Yes, Mr Brannington.” 

“‘T think, Miss Patience, the 
Major will quite understand 
how it is. After all, there is 
no one has more right than 
his son and daughter-in-law.” 

‘*There’s nothing wrong, or 
against the law in my going, is 
there ? ” 

I smiled. 

“Purely a matter of judg- 
ment and an overruling of the 
doctor’s orders, Miss Patience. 
I’m sure you will see the folly 


of it.” 
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“Thank you, Mr Branning- 
ton. That’s just what my 
sister says, only I wanted 
some one else’s judgment on 
it. I’m sorry to have troubled 
you.” 

As she crossed the courtyard 
I watched her stop and look 
up at the lights in Number 7. 
Then, after a space, she went 
on to her own apartment at 
Number 5. 

Somehow, when in the morn- 
ing Emmaline came hurrying 
in with the news, I was not 
surprised. 
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** Mr Brannington, sir! She’s 
gone an’ done it!” 

“She? Who?” 

** Miss Patience, sir. She’s 
up in the Major’s place now, 
W’en Miss Corneroy woke up 
a while back, she found her 
sister had put some things in 
a little bag and gone.” 

And on investigation, Emma- 
line’s estimate of the case 
proved correct. The doctor 
when he came smiled queerly, 
and made another remark about 
the women, but this time it 
was not “‘ God bless ’em.” 


vil. 


There were times when the 
thought of Miss Patience’s 
silence during those days 
aroused within me the bitter- 
ness of scorn, and then again 
I remembered in her favour 
the timidity of her nature, and 
the fearfulness with which she 
worshipped the Major. Perfect 
love had not then come to 
cast out fear. 

The same day of which I 
speak—the day on which we 
learned that Miss Patience Cor- 
neroy had tardily assayed the 
réle of nurse—the doctor came 
to my place with Ronald and 
Letty under his escort. 

** Discharged ! ” laughed the 
doctor. ‘‘Superseded by a 
higher command.” 

“You're not afraid to take 
us in?” Letty smiled up at 
me. “The doctor has sub- 
mitted us to all manner of 
fumigation, and gives us a 
clean bill.” 

Later, after the doctor had 


gone and Ronald had lost 
himself anew in his unfinished 
browsing among my books, I 
had a chance to speak to Letty 
alone. She told me, very 
simply, of the coming of Miss 
Patience to fill the place that 
the Major in his ramblings had 
assigned to her. 

** She’s such a pathetic little 
thing, and so anxious to be all 
that he would expect of her,” 
Letty told me, “‘ and so proud 
that he wanted her to be with 
him. She did not suggest it 
in so many words, but when I 
said Ronald and I would keep 
out of it, and whispered assur- 
ance that if we could help it 
the Major should never know 
that she wasn’t the first to go 
to him, she was so breathlessly, 
wordlessly eager, I nearly cried 
for joy to see her. Then the 
doctor came and said he could 
arrange for us to be properly 
disinfected, so we could leave, 
and the Major will be none 
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the wiser. You must promise 
me to say nothing, Mr Bran- 
nington.” 

I asked quickly, 
Ronald ? ”’ 

She shook her head wistfully. 

“Tt won’t make any differ- 
ence that way,’ she said; 
“vou see, he came just be- 
cause I was there. He would 
not turn a hand for the Major, 
but tended the other sick man. 
I’ve made him promise too— 
Captain Terry, I mean. He 
looked so queer when I asked 
him, but he promised. You 
will, won’t you ? ” 

I gave my word. Later I 
heard that her conspiracy of 
silence had been tactfully 
spread throughout the Court, 


** But— 
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always with the simplicity she 
displayed in asking my sup- 
port. It did not seem to occur 
to Letty Cornwall what a splen- 
did thing she was doing. 

Later I mentioned it to 
Ronald, praising his wife’s self- 
abnegation. He turned upon 
me with that quick little cyni- 
cal twist about the mouth. 

** Tt suits me,” he said briefly ; 
“if the Major had known, it 
would have put me in a 
false position with him. We'll 
neither of us trouble him as 
soon as we can get clear of 
this damnable hole. I’m tak- 
ing her to the Pacific coast, 
and if he wants our address 
he can hunt for it. I’m 
through ! ”’ 


yn 


The night on .which the 
whole affair saw its conclusion 
was so like that which had 
ushered us into our reign of 
terror that, for many of us, 
it brought vivid remembrance 
of the opening circumstances. 

Drizzle and fog coming on 
with the darkness, and through 
it all the cheery glow of lights 
in the windows, as though the 
Court was celebrating the fact 
that to-morrow no brass-but- 
toned guard would stop us 
when we assayed to pass out 
of the gate. The quarantine, 
which had been rigorously 
maintained, even after a con- 
siderable period of convales- 
cence, by authorities who were 
taking no chances, was offi- 
cially lifted, indeed, at seven 
o’clock that evening, 


At seven also—in Gadwick’s 
apartment, loaned for the occa- 
sion—the Major gave his fam- 
ous dinner—a Major very thin 
and feeble, but spruce and 
military in his bearing as ever. 
All the dwellers of the Court 
were invited—all, that is, ex- 
cept two. Over in Number 3 
lights twinkled long after dark- 
ness had signalised the depar- 
ture of the folk from the other 
apartment. Ronald and his 
wife were packing. The invi- 
tation had not included them. 

In some ways this Letty 
Cornwall, who could on occa- 
sion play the woman so well, 
was very much of a child. 
She told me, whimsically, as I 
left at seven for the Major’s— 

* Bring me some ice-cream 
back in your pocket. I wish 
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I were going.”” Then she whis- 
pered, with a quick glance 
backward, “Tell them all— 
good-bye for me, Mr Bran- 
nington, won’t you? I’m going 
to miss you all horribly. You 
see, one gets to know folk so 
well in a time like this, doesn’t 
one? And — good-bye your- 
self—and a thousand thanks for 
all your kindness.” I looked 
my surprise, and she said, “‘ No, 
you see you needn’t bring that 
ice-cream—I’ll be gone.” 

‘In the morning, though,” I 
interposed. 

““To-night,” she said, a little 
shakily. ‘“ Ronald wants us 
to slip away without any fuss 
or farewells. He’s up there 
composing a letter of thanks 
to you now. You won’t tell a 
soul, will you, until we’re gone ? 
Ronald is so strange these 
days. I don’t think hate and 
love can live very well in the 
same house, do you ? ” 

I had to go then, but in the 
grip of her hand I sensed 
something of the loneliness of a 
soul in exile. 

It spoiled the dinner for me. 
And yet there were so many 
interesting things that at times 
I almost forgot Letty Corn- 
wall and her brave resignation. 
Now that the shadow was 
lifted, how quickly the old 
self came to each one. In 
the kitchen Emmaline, with 
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Slim and Marty, dished the 
dinner, and the maids from 
those who were fortunate ip 
possessing help of this kind 
acted as waitresses—quite enter- 
ing into the spirit of the cele- 
bration. Gadwick, the lawyer 
—immaculate in his evening 
clothes of a slightly antique 
cut—gallantly played up to the 
elder Miss Corneroy’s sallies, 
The rank and file laughed up- 
roariously at nothing in par- 
ticular. But my attention was 
for a few. On the Major's 
right sat the stranger who had 
caused all the disturbance—a 
grizzled elderly man who some- 
how seemed out of place there, 
as though the seafaring life had 
put upon him a stamp of 
rough-and-readiness. I noticed, 
though, that his table manners 
were correct, and it flashed 
across me that the lack of ease 
was through disuse and not 
through lack of breeding. He 
was introduced to us by the 
Major as “‘ My friend, Captain 
Terry.” 

On the Major’s left sat Miss 
Patience—and I thought as I 
looked upon her that I had 
never seen such an admixture 
of glowing happin s; and fear. 
Poor Miss Patience !-—the mem- 
ory of her sitting there scarce 
daring to drink her cup of 
bliss comes to rebuke all 
thought of criticism. 


x. 


We had barely taken our 
places at the table when there 


“Confound it,” said the 
Major, “why don’t they bring 


came an incident that I still on the oysters? ” 


recall with zest. 


One of the “ borrowed” 
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maids approached. She seemed 
very frightened of the Major. 
She whispered something to him. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! ’ snorted the 
Major. ‘Tell Emmaline to 
serve the dinner at once. I 
can’t see her now about any 
complaints.” 

The maid went, but Emma- 
line herself appeared in a trice 
in the doorway. She had a 
blue-checked apron still cover- 
ing her best dress—donned in 
honour of the party—and her 
face was beet colour, not alto- 
gether due, as it seemed, to 
her efforts in preparing dinner. 
She stood just inside the door- 
way, regarding the company 
with an air between anger and 
nervous fear. 

‘“‘ Where,” queried the Major 
icily—‘‘ where is dinner? We 
are twenty minutes late now.” 
The Major was _ punctilious 
about time. 

Emmaline put hands on hips, 
and delivered herself of her 
famous ultimatum. 

“ There'll be no dinner served 
hif I know it,” she said, 
“until Miss Letty comes!” 
Emmaline always insisted on 
giving Letty the prefix of 
maidenhood. 

The Major’s jaw dropped ; 
his eyeglasses fell from his 
shapely nose. In those days 
domestic help was more tract- 
able than now; Emmaline in 
her defiance was a generation 
ahead of her time. 

“Bless my soul!” said the 
Major, nonplussed. 

“Who,” asked Emmaline, 
taking a step forward—‘ who 
‘a8 been the garden h’angel of 
this plice since the plague 
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come, I’d like to know ? Who’s 
kep’ us all from dyin’ of sheer 
fright ? ”’ 

Reinforcements appeared sud- 
denly from behind. The door- 
way framed the Hibernian coun- 
tenance of Marty, and along- 
side the morosely-moustached 
Slim. 

*“* Bless my soul! ” cried the 
Major again. “It's a—a 
damned revolution, Cap’n!” 

“* Mutiny ! ” averred the Cap- 
tain, scowling ferociously, and 
trying to prevent the twinkle 
in his eye from becoming too 
apparent. 

“What’s the world coming 
to ? ’” snapped the Major, voic- 
ing an age-long question. 

“* Rank rebellion!’ affirmed 
the Captain, pulling at a scrubby 
new growth of beard. 

“Tt’s this way, sor,” said 
Marty Connolly, coming for- 
ward, and bracing himself for 
the encounter. ‘This here 
dinner business was in cilibra- 
tion av the—av the——” 

“Safe issue out of our 
troubles,” suggested the Cap- 
tain, staring at the ceiling. 

“Right, sor,” said Marty 
gratefully. “‘ An’ we were all 
asked to pitch in an’ help on 
them terms—that it was for 
all the folk av the Court. Now 
we find that the little leddy— 
Mrs Cornwall—is lift out of 
it, an’ she the wan that meant 
most to us all. So, in she 
comes or out we go—ivery 
last man an’ woman of us 
common folk, though it cost 
all of thim their places.” 

In the lull of a moment the 
elder Miss Corneroy’s voice was 
heard clearly. 
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“Such impudence, Major! 
Order them away at once, and 
we all, I am sure, will wait 
on ourselves. You can deal 
with these impertinent servants 
afterwards.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” broke in Em- 
maline, more hotly than ever, 
but appealing now to the Major, 
“you can tike my word for it 
she’s at the bottom of all the 
trouble. It’s all along of ’er 
this plice is at h’odds and 
h’ends—Vanity Square I calls 
it—and it’s people like ’er 
mikes all the trouble in the 
world, grindin’ down folks under 
their blinkin’ ’eels. Marty, ’ere, 
he’s well up in it—he’ll tell 
you.” 

Gadwick, the lawyer, rose to 
the occasion. 

“Major Cornwall,” he said, 
“this deep political argument 
may be very interesting, but 
meanwhile the oysters to which 
you made succulent reference 
are still below, and I doubt 
not the soup and meat are 
endangered. If a mere guest 
may be pardoned such a breach, 
I would like to support this 
rather —er—remarkable at- 
tempt at coercion. Mrs Letty 
Cornwall has endeared herself 
to all of us these last days. 
We ask it as a favour that, if 
she will consent at this late 
date to come, she be sent for. 
It will make our meal com- 
plete. With your permission I 
would nominate Mr Branning- 
ton as the delegation most 
likely to succeed.” 

The Major sank down in his 
chair; his face was working 
strangely. Then he said— 

“The terror from which we 
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have escaped, ladies and gentle- 
men, may well excuse many 
things to-night. If you will, 
Mr Brannington. Maybe ”—a 
suspicion of a smile flickered— 
**Emmaline will withdraw her 
battle hosts below, and pro- 
ceed meanwhile with the sery- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Em- 
maline meekly, and withdrew. 
She seemed glad enough to 
escape. and her glance of 
triumph at the elder Miss 
Corneroy brought a flashing 
glance before which she almost 
wilted. The traditions of a 
lifetime are not easily upset. 

“ Tf—that—person comes,” 
said Miss Corneroy decisively, 
“I shall leave the room.” 

The Major looked uneasy. 
I hurried away before any 
countermanding order might 
be given. 

My task was not an easy one, 
but some intuition bade me win 
out at all costs. I think the 
appeal of the dinner being 
spoiled for most of us without 
her appearance did it. She 
said finally, with one of those 
rare smiles of bers— 

*“‘T’ve a lot of packing to do, 
Mr Brannington. But they 
mustn’t know we're leaving. 
Ronald wants no fuss or fare- 
wells. Perhaps you’ll—thank 
them all for me, and say I'll 
try and drop in for a few 
minutes—later on.” 

It was the best I could do, 
and I let it go at that. The 
rebellious forces received the 
news, and were appeased if 
not reconciled. But the dinner 
went through its courses, and 
still she did not come. Miss 
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Corneroy ate with an air that 
said she would do her duty 
by the dinner until her duty 
to other things demanded 
action. I have sometimes 
thought, from the way she 
kept an eye on the entrance 
through which Letty must 
come, that she betrayed an 
eagerness to humiliate the girl 
before us all. 

After dinner came the Major’s 
toast -list, and that night I 
saw the Major through new 
eyes. The memory of all other 
toasts fades before the one 
that the Major spoke, with the 
glass in his hand not quite 
steady as he uttered the words— 

“T want you to rise,” he 
said, “‘ to rise with me, friends, 
and drink the health and happi- 
ness of one who exemplified in 
her conduct the most sublime 
courage and womanliness. The 
one who faces danger bravely 
because unconscious of fear is 
scarcely a hero. The one who 
faces it knowing all the time 
the deadly grip of fear is the 
real hero, because the fight 
then is more against self—the 
greater enemy. Let me pay 
personal tribute to one who, 
through brave fortitude and 
tender care, has nursed me 
back to life. She has shown 
this real courage of which I 
speak. Though always brought 
up in a sheltered way, depend- 
ing upon others almost for her 
thinking,’ —I fancied the 
Major’s lip curled a little, and 
I dared not glance at Miss 
Corneroy the elder—‘‘ when the 
need came she answered it 
without hesitation. I give you,” 
said the Major, coughing a 
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little, “I give you my fut- 
ure wife—the former sweet- 
heart of childhood days—Miss 
Patience ! ”’ 

I fancy that every eye, of 
those who knew the story, 
went involuntarily to Miss 
Patience; I fancy too that 
surprise in the announcement 
was swallowed up in a com- 
plexity of emotions. The glow 
that had brought a renewment 
of youth to Miss Patience 
faded. She seemed to be wait- 
ing dumbly for some of us to 
set off the mine that would 
blow her hopes into nothing- 
ness. I believe that Miss 
Patience had been such a 
dreamer of dreams _ that, 
childishly, she had permitted 
herself to live in this fool’s 
paradise, hoping that it would 
come out right, not realising 
just what a sacrifice Letty 
Cornwall had made. 

But no one spoke. We had 
risen to drink the toast, keep- 
ing our pledge to Letty. I 
saw the man, Captain Terry, 
glance strangely at Miss 
Patience. The Major, stopping 
to enjoy the dramatic triumph 
of his announcement, was just 
lifting his glass to his lips when 
we heard Miss Patience’s voice. 


“Stop!” she cried. “ Don’t 
drink that, please! I can’t 
take what isn’t mine!” Her 


eyes met her sister’s; Miss 
Corneroy seemed to be signal- 
ling frantic disapproval. Miss 
Patience’s eyes wavered for a 
moment only. Then she said, 
‘“*You’ve all been very kind 
to say nothing—like she must 
have asked you—but you see ” 
—the glance she gave the 
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Major, standing stiffly erect 
beside her, was a sweet, tremu- 
lous, almost girlish thing—“ it 
wasn’t I who responded to your 
appeal. I was afraid. It was” 
—her eyes seemed to be caught 
in her sister’s baleful glare 
again—“it was,” she stam- 
mered, and choked. 

Then all eyes turned sud- 
denly from Miss Patience to a 
flushed little figure in the door- 
way. Letty had arrived at 
last. 

I have always admired the 
Major more since that moment. 
The shock of Miss Patience’s 
confession left him whiter than 
ever for a moment, but a guest, 
invited by him, was in the door- 
way, and gentility triumphed. 
He excused himself to Miss 
Patience, and went forward, 
bowing with courtly grace. 

“It was good of you to come 
at all,’ I heard him say. What 
reply she made was lost in a 
murmur of whispering about 
the table, but Letty favoured 
the Major with a smile that 
could scarcely have left so 
gallant a gentleman unmoved. 
Often since have I speculated 
when it was that the light of 
day broke in upon him, and 
the identity of the real re- 
spondent to his need was flashed 
to his mind. I still cling to 
the belief that his innate gen- 
tility was the thing that first 
moved him to welcome her. 

“We must find you,” said 
the Major, glancing around and 
evidently perturbed at this lack 
of foresight—‘‘ we must find 
you a place.” 

Then it was that the elder 
Miss Corneroy rose stiffly. 
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“Mrs Cornwall may have 
my place.” 

There are silences that can 
be felt. The hush that came 
at this obvious and deliberate 
insult was of that kind. [I 
heard Miss Patience, who had 
sunk back lifelessly into her 
place, give a little cry—but 
apart from that, and the tick- 
ing of the clock through the 
few seconds that the hush 
lasted, there was a deadly 
quiet. Over by the doorway 
the Major had ranged alongside 
the girl, Letty; had offered 
her, indeed, his arm, as thongh 
in deliberate alliance. Facing 
him from across the table 
was Miss Corneroy, white with 
the pallor of hatred. Their 
eyes seemed to hold each 
other with an unbreakable 
spell. Neither seemed able to 
move. 

Miss Corneroy it was who 
broke the hypnotic period. 

“There is no reason, Major 
Cornwall,’ she said, “‘ why we 
should prolong this farce. Per- 
haps in fairness to myself I 
may be permitted to explain a 
position that may seem to call 
for the censure of these— 
friends. The impression seems 
to be that I refuse to sit in 
the room with Mrs Cornwall 
because of her—ah—lack of 
social standing—hbecause she 
was a—a shop-girl. That is 
hardly the reason. It is per- 
haps best for all concerned 
that the thing should be put 
straight now—otherwise rumour 
will whisper many’ things that 
are not true. ¥The Corneroys 
have no reason to, love.the 
name of Cornwall. Over & 
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third of a century ago ’’—let 
me pause in my tale to express 
admiration for this woman who 
despised her sex’s squeamish- 
ness in the matter of age— 
“the Corneroys and Cornwalls 
were partners in a great finan- 
cial enterprise. The enterprise 
failed with a crash, carry- 
ing down many to ruin and 
disgrace. Defalcations were 
charged, and a Corneroy was 
made a scapegoat. He went 
to jail, with only one of the 
Cornwall family protesting his 
innocence. That one was Major 
Cornwall. He was only a 
young man at the time, but 
he would have shared the 
penalty had that been possible. 
To the condemned man he 
swore a debt of gratitude that 
some day he hoped to pay, 
and swore, too, hatred against 
the other Cornwalls, who had 
fled to England. I was only a 
little girl then, and my sister 
a baby in arms, but I can 
remember it all so vividly. 
We were taken away to be 
adopted by an aunt, and I 
can recall when leaving the 
house, some children watching 
us go to the carriage, and one 
nudging another to say, ‘ Her 
father’s a thief—they’ve put 
him in jail.’ Something came 
into my heart that day that 
the years could not remove. 
The one ray of light has been 
the loyalty of Major Cornwall. 
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My father could not live down 
the disgrace—though innocent, 
he disappeared, and we have 
not heard of him since. Mrs 
Cornwall may be ignorant and 
innocent of all this, but no 
Corneroy will sit at the table 
with a Cornwall from across 
the water. Come, Patience. 
You will excuse us, Major, but 
since you have chosen to ally 
yourselfi——”’”_ She_ stopped. 
Looking at her face I thought 
of Ronald and his hatred, and 
thought what a complexity of 
hatred this old-time feud had 
brought through all the years, 
visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children. Miss 
Corneroy had spoken with ad- 
mirable dignity and precision, 
but repression failed her now. 
She bit her lip, and almost 
groped her way from the table, 
and so towards the door. And 
then we saw Miss Patience 
grow red and white, and glance 
at the Major, meeting his eye. 
But she too rose, and started 
for the door. The Major, stiff 
as a ramrod, and with Letty’s 
arm still in his, stood aside to 
let them pass. 

Into our quiet, broken only 
by the quick breathings of an 
excited gathering, came the 
sound of a rumbling bass 
voice. 

“Miss Corneroy. Miss 
Patience—please. You must 
not leave this room.” 


xI. 


Captain Terry was standing 
at his place. His voice held a 
mixture of fire and some alien 


emotion. It was so command- 
ing, ,.so~.startling,: :that Miss 
Patience stopped dead still, and 
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even Miss Corneroy faltered and 
paused. 

“In fairness to—everybody 
—please wait.”” It was half 
command, half request. 

Miss Corneroy found voice. 
*'‘Who—what right have you 
to interfere ? ”’ 

“The right,” said Captain 
Terry calmly, “of the man 
who was guilty of the defalca- 
tion’! ” 

“You?” I saw Miss Cor- 
neroy sway a little—her reserve 
seemed badly shaken. ‘‘ Who,” 
she asked again, ‘‘ who are 
you ? ” 

“The man,” said Captain 
Terry quietly, “who paid the 
penalty, and later fled from the 
disgrace.” 

The Major’s voice thundered 
out— 

“Captain Terry, I want you 
to tell no lies for me!” 

“Tt’s God’s truth, Major. 
I was guilty. The proofs of 
innocence I gave you were 
spurious; afterwards I could 
never bear to undeceive you. 
Your loyalty to me—to us all 
—was something I could not 
bear to lose. These last days 
have changed us all. We've 
all been facing something. 
That’s why we're talking so 
frankly, I think. And our 
friend Letty Cornwall has 
shown me at least the way of 
selflessness. The Cornwalls 
have played their part—you, 
old man, have cancelled that 
imaginary debt by taking me 
in at risk of your life; Miss 
Letty has shown, Major, as 
you may have guessed by now, 
a spirit of forgiveness and love 
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towards yourself and Migs 
Patience that has made some 
of the rest of us sit up and 
think. Perhaps, Major, you'll 
even find it in your heart to 
forgive—me.” 

But before the Major could 
make a move, Miss Patience 
had run forward. 

“Then you are——?” she 
began tremulously. 

“I am—your father, child.” 

And indeed it seemed in 
that moment that Miss 
Patience’s starved childhood 
came to reassert itself after 
over thirty fatherless years, 
Perhaps some intuition made 
her certain of his identity when 
Miss Corneroy herself, through 
shaken pride, refused to credit 
it. 

“It is Bartholomew Cor- 
neroy—your father,” the Major 
said gravely. ‘‘As Captain 
Terry he has lived a life of 
exile from his kind. If he has 
wronged any he has suffered 
for it. I thank God that, 
stranded here in his sickness, 
he sent for me.” Still holding 
Letty’s arm, he faced Miss 
Corneroy—meeting the thing 
in her eye squarely, and recog- 
nising it. He said, still more 
gravely, ‘‘ This is no time for 
false pride. Pride has done 
enough mischief for us all now. 
God knows I speak it from my 
heart.” I fancied that his 
hold of Letty Cornwall’s arm 
tightened for a moment, and 
I sensed the loneliness that 
sent his thoughts to Ronald; 
but he recovered bravely, smil- 
ing a little, to say, “ Emma- 
line’s ‘ Vanity Square’ is re- 
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deeming itself to-night. I shall 
really have to subscribe to 
Emmaline’s statements, my 
dear, if you——”’_ He paused. 
No one, I am convinced, but 
the Major could have done 
it. Before that humorous but 
meaningful glance from his eyes 
the impossible} happened—Miss 
Corneroy’s lids wavered, her 
glance fell. Very precisely she 
turned and went to the Cap- 
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tain. Her first words were 
characteristic. 

“Don’t keep the man stand- 
ing up like that, Patience! 
Haven’t you sense enough to 
remember he’s been sick ? ” 

So was the Captain welcomed 
by his family after many 
years. But I saw the Major 
turn away as though he 
chose not to look upon the 
reunion. 


XII. 


It was surely not surprising 
that none of us thought of the 
passing of time, much less 
Letty Cornwall, who was 
ushered so suddenly into the 
strange scenes of this hour. 

Emmaline appeared sudden- 
ly with the message, “ Please, 
Mijor, but Miss Letty’s wanted 
downstair at once. Mr Ron- 
ald’s askin’ for her, sir, and he 
seems rare put out.’’ Evidently 
Ronald had impressed her with 
the need of haste, for Emma- 
line’s jaws were still struggling 
with a mouthful from that 
feast at which the lesser folk 
made merry. 

Letty went white, and turned 
to go. I sensed the feeling 
that must have come to her in 
that moment: to go, without 
even a farewell upon her lips, 
away from the strange sweet 
fellowship of this hour—a fel- 
lowship that must have an- 
swered the great yearning of 
her companionable little self— 
away out into the unknown, 
with hate to dull the edge of 
the love for which she was 


leaving, and which alone must 
sustain her. I caught her quick 
backward glance, and the brave 
smile and nod she gave me I 
shall always cherish. Far more 
than any words, these little 
things are the index of char- 
acter. 

Major Cornwall seemed in- 
clined to follow—to reach out 
after her—almost as though 
he knew she was going from 
him for ever,—this little girl 
in whom, tardily, he had found 
the thing that appealed to his 
own brave nature. 

At last he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and came back into the 
room, with the struggle barely 
gone from his face. He had 
taken but three paces when I 
saw some decision shape itself, 
and with an abrupt excuse he 
left us. 

Three minutes later Emma- 
line’s rotund form appeared 
again, more breathless than 
ever, with tragedy writ large 
upon her perspiring face. She 
appealed to me_ directly, 
perhaps because of those 
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many evenings spent at Num- 
ber 12a. 

“Mr Brannington, sir. The 
Mijor and Mr Ronald, sir! ” 

“Yes ? ’ I encouraged. She 
had stopped, breathing heavily. 

“The Mijor and Mr Ronald 
are quarrelling somethink fierce, 
sir. I’m fair terrified, sir. 
Perhaps you’d come.” 

I rose with an exclamation 
on my lips. A quick sense of 
impending tragedy came to me, 
rooted not in any alarm of the 
woman’s, but in the memory of 
the thing I had seen in Ronald’s 
eyes. I hurried down. 

The Major was standing on 
the doorstep — alone — look- 
ing across the little court to 
the lights in Number 3. 

“Major.” I put my hand 
on his shoulder. 

He said heavily, “‘ I’ve done 
it now, Brannington! I came 
in a spirit of forgiveness, and 
he rebuffed me. I offered 
to fight him, sir, my tem- 
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bringing _forgetfulnegs 
° ! 99 

“To fight him, Major ? ” 
“To fight him, sir. He wag 
upbraiding the little girl for 
coming to us to-night. I told 
him off, sir. The young black- 
guard! He would not fight. 
He just laughed at me, and I, 
by gad, sir, I struck him across 
the face! He followed her 
into the house. She fled when 
we began to quarrel. I have 
lost them both now!” 

I tried to express something 
of the thing that rose up in 
me just then. The Major 
seemed suddenly to have aged 
terribly. He shook his head 
decisively. 

“Dammit, sir,” he cried, 
“don’t stand here yawping 
out sentimental folly! Go on 
over and see that the little girl 
gets a square deal!” 

I loved the Major all the 
more when I went to do his 
bidding. 


per 
a 


xii. 


The house was very quiet 
when I entered. And then I 
thought I caught the sound of 
@ woman’s suppressed sobbing. 
Something of the Major’s anger 
came to me. I wanted just 
then to meet Ronald. 

I found him upstairs in his 
own room, busy over a port- 
manteau. He did not favour 
me with a look when I entered. 
I just stood and stared. From 
out the neatly-packed port- 
manteau he was pulling collars 
and ties and what not, and 


flinging them into a supreme 
disorder on the bed. 

** Ronald, man!” The ques- 
tion would not be denied. 
“What in the name of all 


that’s good... what’s the 
idea?’ I waved a hand help- 
lessly at the bed. 

He turned to me a face that 
was almost sheepish. Then he 
straightened up, coloured, and 
met my eye squarely. 

“Dash it all, Brannington,” 
he said, ‘‘I was going to quit 
to-night, but I think I'll stick 
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around and let the Major in- 
troduce me to my own wife. 
I thought I knew what a fine 
little kid she is—but say, you 
ought to have heard the Major ! 
Called me everything under 
the sun, Brannington. Not fit 
to blacken her last year’s shoes, 
he said. Wanted to fight me 
—honest, he did!” Ronald 
forgot all embarrassment in a 
quick rush of boyish enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Say, the old boy’s 
the real stuff after all, isn’t 
he? Do you know, Branning- 
ton, I'll bet he’d have given 
me a great battle at that, if 
he is just up out of bed. It’s 
the spirit that counts—and if 
anybody lacks spirit it isn’t 
dad!” 

Somewhere in the back of 
my mind was a remembrance 
of an unmanageable horse that 
could be broken into harness 
only by drastic action. But I 
hastened to say— 

“How about Letty? Have 
you told her? She’s feeling 
pretty cut up over leaving, I 
think.” 

“ Was—not is.” We started 
at the voice behind us. A 
slightly tear-stained but quite 
radiant Letty stood there. “I 
couldn’t help overhearing,” she 
apologised. ‘‘ Oh, Ronald!” 

Even a confirmed bachelor 
has his moments of insight 
and good sense. I beat a 


hasty retreat downstairs, and 
out into the cold clear autumn 
night, for the drizzle of rain 
had ceased. For a moment I 
stopped to give place for thanks- 
giving, and looking up at the 
lights in Number 3 saw a scene 
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silhouetted that indiscreetly 
mocked my bachelorhood. Then 
I went on to Gadwick’s once 
again—to the famous dinner- 
party and—the Major. 

How many years ago? you 
ask. Ah, better find the elder 
Miss Corneroy, who has so 
supreme a disregard for the 
yearly ~ecords of Father Time. 
You will find her wherever 
Captain Bartholomew Corneroy 
spends his roving existence, 
caring for him with a rule of 
iron that seems to suit him, for 
he retains the perennial bloom 
and spirit of youth that stood 
him well through all his 
troubles. 

The other day I met a man, 
ruddy, inclined to corpulence, 
dressed in the habiliments of 
those whom the world treats 
generously. He nearly wrung 
my hand off. 

“You don’t remember me, 
sir? I’m Marty—Marty Con- 
nolly. What’s that? Mr and 
Mrs Foddleton of Vanity 
Square? Bless you, sir, they 
live down in my ward. If 
you’ve nothing on this even- 
ing, perhaps—— ? ” 

I went. 

Emmaline nearly wept over 
me. The years had dealt with 
her in a kindly way. Slim had 
searcely altered, though he 
seemed taller and thinner than 
ever, and his morosely drooping 
moustache was streaked plenti- 
fully with grey. 

We sat long that night, talk- 
ing, as human beings always 
will while time lasts, of the 
“good old days”; of the 
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lawyer Gadwick, since gone 
through those portals where 
his legal mind will stand him 
less in stead than the kindly 
heart we had come to know 
and love; of the Corneroys 
and the Cornwalls—Ronald and 
“Miss Letty ’” and the Major. 

“ Stringe, isn’t it, sir,” said 
Emmaline. “I always think 
of it still as ‘ Vanity Square,’ 
and yet I think maybe I 
spoke ‘asty about it that 
wy.” 

“That was a great speech 
you made, Emmaline,” I 
laughed. 

“She mighta lost us h/’all 
our jobs,” said Slim, shaking 
his head gravely. ‘‘She’s an 
orful woman that w’y with her 
tongue. Now you tike me, 
I’m tactful. Like the time 
I said to that perisher, Lord 
Lumley, ‘ Kind ’earts,’ I says.” 

“Stow your kind ‘earts, 
Slim!” advised Marty. ‘‘ The 
thing I want to know ’—he 
winked at me—‘“‘is how much 
the Cap’n gave you, Emmaline, 
to spring that stuff.” 

“Get aw’y with you, Mart 
Connolly,” said Emmaline in- 
dignantly. “The Cap’n he 
comes to me and puts me 
h’up to it. ‘Nothin’ but a 
bloomin’ h’earthquake will 
shake us all straight,’ he says, 
and wants to p’y me to speak 
up. ‘Get out,’ I told ‘im, 
‘I’m fighting mad about it 
now, and if you say it’s right 


for me to up an’ speak, speak 
I will.’ ” 

“Some one,” put in Slim, 
**gome one ought to write this 
perishir.’ story. I’ve seen worse 
in the magazines.” 


“Good stuff!” acclaimed 
Marty. ‘It’s up to you, Mr 
Brannington.” 


“Yes,” said Emmaline, with 
a new softness in her faded 
eyes, “‘an’ don’t forget, sir, 
‘ow I went h’out into the Court 
the very next night and found 
them there in the moonlight.” 

“Ronald and his wife?” I 
asked. 

“‘T almost fell h’over them,” 
said Emmaline. “Least I 
thought : it: was“ them. They 
jumped up from the shady side 
of the fountain-place, sir, an’ 
I says, jokin’ like, ‘ Excuse me, 
Mr Ronald, but you needn’t 
mind me seein’. A man may 
kiss ’is wife when he likes, I 
s’y.’ And who was it but the 
Mijor hisself, and Miss Patience 
who give ajlittle shriek, and 
they walked aw’y out the gate 
very dignified, and quite far 
h’apart as it were, sir; but I 
follered ‘em a bit, and you 
mind where the trees is heavy 
up the street even after the 
leaves is almost gone? Well, 
’e took ’er arm again there, 
sir. I sawr ‘im, I did. Just 
think, sir—the Mijor! You'll 
put that in, sir? ” 

“T will, Emmaline,” I pro- 
mised. 
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THE IVORY BUDDHA. 


BY J. O. P. BLAND. 


SoonER or later, to every 
man, there comes a time when 
his day-dreams turn more 
readily to the past than to the 
future, when the latest map 
upon the wall calls up remem- 
brances of things past rather 
than new visions of long trails 
and quests that are never done. 
Sooner or later Odysseus wearies 
of the wine-dark sea and finds 
increasing comfort in the 
thought of his own hearthstone, 
where the song of the sirens, 
mingling with the soothing mur- 
mur of Penelope’s distaff, shall 
come but as the memory of 
some distant music, bitter- 
sweet. Grudgingly or grace- 
fully, the wanderlust, like love 
and the fine frenzy of the 
poet’s soul, yields to the in- 
sidious hand of Time. Here 
and there some superman, like 
Goethe or Tolstoy, or Pliny 
the Elder, may succeed in pre- 
serving something of the divine 
fire unquenched by years, pur- 
suing the spirit of Romance 
with stout heart in spite of 
rheumatic joints ; but the gen- 
eral run of mankind, having 
weathered the roaring ‘forties 
and the fattening ‘fifties, are 
content to drift gently into 
leisurely fireside habits and to 
confine their wanderings to 
well- beaten tracks, wherein 
creature comforts may be 
found. True it is, that they 
keep “their youth the longest 
and savour best the wine of 


life, in whom the wanderlust 
persists in spite of years; and 
their treasure-house of mem- 
ories is the richer for every 
added year of traffics and 
discoveries. But to all, sooner 
or later, comes a day when 
the spirit no longer moves one 
to revisit the glimpses of ad- 
venturous moons, when, as the 
rain drives in fierce gusts against 
the curtained pane, we snuggle 
down into our easiest arm-chair 
and thank Heaven that to- 
night we go not down to the 
sea in ships. And fortunate 
he who, when that day comes, 
has gathered from his wander- 
ings, to brighten the horizon 
of that easy-chair, some salvage 
and flotsam of memorable times 
and tides—pictures or bric-a- 
brac, what you will, the strange 
gods of the heathen or the skins 
of beasts—things that shall re- 
call to mind the touch of kindly 
vanished hands, the sights and 
sounds of old familiar haunts. 
I am one of those fortunate 
ones, moi qui vous parle, for 
from my easy-chair, when in 
lazy mood or weary of the 
chimney-pots and back gardens 
of Kensington, my meditative 
eye can wander gratefully 
around and about a little walled 
world, wherein pictures and 
curios and books summon 
spirits at my bidding from all 
the Seven Seas, and conjure 
visions of the fading years. 
Narrow enough, in terms of 
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space, this horizon of shelves 
and walls, yet, with the help of 
memory’s magic carpet, a great 
gateway that discovers ll 
the whole wide world, and 
“charmed magic casements 
opening on the foam of peril- 
ous seas.” A tale of many 
wanderings and sojournings in 
distant lands is told on these 
four walls, but its dominant 
and ever-recurring note is that 
of Far Cathay. It begins in 
the ‘eighties, with ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon’s”’ large red visiting- 
eard, bearing its laconic super- 
seription of introduction to the 
favourable notice of the great 
li Hung-chang—a scrap of 
paper (which was never pre- 
sented, for reasons that have 
nothing to do with this story) 
which helped to beguile me 
straightway from Trinity, Dub- 
lin, to the Customs students’ 
quarters in the old Kou-Lan 
hutung at Peking. Then comes 
the miscellaneous jetsam of 
thirteen years in the service 
of His Majesty Kuang Hsi, 
years of travail (which the 
locusts have eaten), spent be- 
tween Hankow, Canton, and 
Peking, with occasional fur- 
loughs in Korea and Japan ; 
several mementoes of the lotus- 
eating days, before Russia came 
down through Manchuria with 
her grey-clad legions and rail- 
ways, when the East still slum- 
bered and the Old Buddha from 
the Dragon Throne gave peace 
in her time. Later on there 
are milestones of Shanghai 
days, when we saw the dogs 
of war were let loose, first by 
the Boxers, and then in the 
struggle which ended with the 


Rising Sun flying once more 
at Port Arthur and the Rug. 
sians driven back to Harbin, 
Sketches by Willard Straight 
and M‘Cormick recall the nip- 
ping eager air of Manchuria 
and the long Siberian trail, 
Also there are pictures of house- 
boats and up-river scenes and 
tree-girt temples nestling in 
the hills, very grateful to the 
retrospective eye; and good 
honest Chinese faces, that bring 
to mind, with the fragrance of 
the gardens of one’s youth, all 
the simple kindliness and dog- 
like fidelity of their race, 
Every curio, every picture, hag 
its story, from the mille-fleurs 
jar (an excellent imitation) pre- 
sented to me with much cere- 
mony by an astute Minister 
of State, to the Ming scroll of 
the Four Wise Elders, given 
me by old Sung, the curio 
dealer of the Soochow hutung, 
to commemorate his emergence, 
safe and sound, from the terrors 
of Towns’s opium cure, taken 
at my urgent advice. And 
then, most precious of all, be- 
cause of its emanations of per- 
fect serenity, is the Ivory 
Buddha on his dais of lacquer 
and gold, as ineffably uncon- 
scious of the fretful penalties 
of material existence here in 
London as he was in the little 
shrine of the Po Yiin Kuan, 
where for three hundred years 
and more incense and the 
prayers of the faithful were 
offered up before him. 

It is over a quarter of a 
century since he left that little 
shrine to become an honoured 
member of my household, but 
age cannot wither nor custom 
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stale the august restfulness, 
the mysterious time - defying 
charm, which the art of a 
great craftsman has wrought 
into the features of the ivory 

The first time that I 
saw him, his face reminded me 
of two others—La Gioconda 
and the Sphinx—which, be- 
cause they both express (while 
seeming to have solved for 
themselves) the riddle of ex- 
istence, appeal eternally and 
universally to the hearts of 
men. But the virtue which 
radiates from the mystic seren- 
ity of Amida in partibus ex- 
ceeds that of either Monna 
Lisa or the Dreamer in the 
desert, even as Karma is greater 
than life itself. 

“ Perfectly extinct upon his 
throne,” as the Sutra of the 
Lotus of the Good Law hath 
it, the Ivory Buddha contem- 
plates me from his place of 
honour by my hearthstone with 
an air of gentle and benevolent 
detachment, carrying my mind 
back to those Buddha-fields of 
Northern China where long 
ago I gleaned something of the 
teachings of the Selfless One, 
something of the eternal mys- 
tery of the Circle of Illusion 
and the shoreless seas of Birth 
and Death. As I gaze at him, 
softly glistening in the fire- 
light, memories of those days 
come crowding; golden days, 
when every excursion into the 
unknown world of the wise 
old East was a glorious adven- 
ture, where Romance lay ever 
in waiting at the next bend of 
the road, and mystery lurked 
behind every grey wall. Once 
again, like wine in the blood, 


comes the thrill that one knew 
at first discovering the charm 
of existence in China’s ancient 
capital, that subtle charm which 
still lingers, like that of melodies 
unheard, with a magic all its 
own. Once again I hear the 
choir invisible of Peking’s 
pigeons whirling, with music 
in their wings, and can feel 
the tingling glory of an autumn 
morning, as in the days when 
I used to ride out through the 
Hsi Pien Men with O’Hara, to 
our summer quarters and stables 
in a temple hard by the race- 
course. 

Amidst the sunlit memories 
of those days, when first I made 
acquaintance with the Ivory 
Buddha, and resolved, if it 
were possible, to become his 
owner (or rather, I should say, 
his host), two faces stand out 
clearly—old Chang, the genial 
Abbot of the Po Yiin Kuan, 
and Torginsky, the soft-footed 
silent Russian with the face 
of a holy apostle and the mind 
of a Metternich, commonly 
known to us, his colleagues of 
the Customs Inspectorate, as 
the “ Living Buddha.” 

Old Chang I had known, in a 
casual way, for some years be- 
fore that summer when O’Hara 
and I got into the way of drop- 
ping in on him for a cup of 
tea and a chat on our way to 
the race-course. A sociable old 
fellow he was, full of wise saws 
and old wives’ tales, and a 
good Buddhist as Chinese priests 
go, well learned in the sacred 
books, and devout in the per- 
formance of his duties; but, 
like many of his brethren of 
the contemplative creed, a hard- 
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ened opium-smoker. It was 
this weakness, combined with 
the dwindling revenues of the 
temple, which occasionally com- 
pelled him to raise the wind 
by selling unconsidered trifles 
of ecclesiastical property —old 
scrolls and Buddhas, and vest- 
ments of soft-tinted brocade. 
He had even sold the cloisonné 
candlesticks from the altar to 
an American globe-trotter, and 
replaced them by cheap Soo- 
chow brasses. I myself had 
bought from him an eight- 
armed Kuanyin of sandalwood 
and a couple of those some- 
what gruesome bloodshot sacri- 
ficial bowls, which are made 
from the crania of priests, de- 
capitated in articulo mortis. 
But despite many tactful over- 
tures on my part, he had 
steadily refused to part with 
the Ivory Buddha; it was, he 
said, a precious thing, inscribed 
on the official list of the Tem- 
ple’s treasures since the days 
of Chien Lung, the work of the 
same famous artist who had 
carved the great standing 
Buddha of the Huang Kung. 
He used to keep it carefully 
wrapped up in a bit of old 
yellow silk, under lock and key, 
in the big chest which stood 
by the stove-bed in his inner 
chamber, and only brought it 
out on solemn occasions to 
stand in its appointed place 
beside the central incense- 
burner. Thus he avoided 
temptation for himself, and 
for the Blessed One the in- 
creasing risks of abduction by 
the hand of the ungodly. 

But Torginsky, of course, 
knew more about the Ivory 
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Buddha and all the other 
treasures of the shrine (in. 
cluding old Chang’s tin of 
Patna) than the Abbot him. 
self. A mysterious fellow, Tor. 
ginsky, even in those early 
days; a strange mixture, typj- 
cally Russian, of the ascetic 
and the voluptuary ; a dreamer 
and a schemer, a Don Quixote 
and a semi-political savant. All 
Oriental languages seemed to 
come to him as a matter of 
inherited instinct, and his 
spiritual home was obviously 
among Asiatics rather than 
with Europeans. Indeed, he 
moved in the cosmopolitan 
world of Peking’s diplomatic 
society and amidst the dry 
formalities of official routine 
like some distinguished and 
affable, but undeniably bored, 
stranger at a bourgeois enter- 
tainment. Only occasionally 
he joined, so to speak, in our 
procession and became occi- 
dentally human; notably s0 
when, under the influence of 
what Shaw calls the “life 
force,” he would forsake his 
usual haunts and _ hobbies 
among the natives and throw 
himself, with exaggerated and 
romantic devotion, at the feet 
of some fair lady who had 
taken his erratic and fastidious 
fancy. But even in_ these 
moments of expansion, or when 
briefly beguiled by convivial 
occasions and heart-warming 
wine, there was always about 
him an elusive and exotic 
quality, an aloofness, which 
precluded any approach to 
intimacy even by those who 
knew him best. Per conira, 
his Chinese name was a house- 
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hold word with every tea-house 
gossip, every camel-driver, and 
every beggar in Peking. Even 
to-day (as I had occasion re- 
cently to learn), in the curio- 
shops of the Liu Li-chang and 
in the slumbrous courtyards of 
the temples in and about 
Peking, the older generation 
still speaks of “‘ Tao Laoyeh ” 
with the respect which Orientals 
always pay to the inscrutable. 
Indeed, after his characteristic- 
ally mysterious disappearance 
into the Mongolian wilds, some- 
what later than the time of 
which I write, he became al- 
most a legendary figure in the 
little Chinese world which lives 
around and upon the foreign 
Legations at Peking, a figure 
which gradually took on a 
reputation for superhuman wis- 
dom and mystic virtues. There 
were, of course, very real quali- 
ties, generally unsuspected by 
most of us, to account for the 
deep mark which he undoubt- 
edly made upon the native 
mind; also, there were ambi- 
tions and definitely-formed pur- 
poses behind that Don Quixote 
expression, that gift of timely 
silence, and possibly beneath 
certain of his somewhat pecu- 
liar habits, such as that of dis- 
pensing copper-cash largesse 
from a bag carried by a native 
servant to the crowd of beggars 
and loafers that always fol- 
lowed him on his walks abroad. 
If Japan had not been success- 
ful in driving Russia from 
Manchuria, if Mouravieft’s 
dream had been fulfilled, as 
it was meant to be, by the 
plots and plans of Alexieff, 
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Pavlow, Wogack, and the rest, 
Mongolia would assuredly have 
become a very bright gem in 
the Tsar’s Oriental diadem ; 
and Torginsky would have made 
an ideal semi-Oriental satrap 
for a viceregal court at Urga. 
But that, as Kipling says, is 
another story. 

I have said that Torginsky 
knew all about our friend the 
Abbot and the dwindling trea- 
sures of the Po Yin Kuan. If 
old Chang had ever suspected 
the extent and depth of that 
knowledge — well, the Ivory 
Buddha would probably never 
have come my way. It would 
either have remained to gladden 
the eyes of the faithful, or it 
would have been added to 
Torginsky’s unique collection 
of Buddhistic antiquities, and 
thus eventually have passed 
into the hands of the Moscow 
magnate to whom, with a 
beau geste of indifference, Tor- 
ginsky sold the lot as a souve- 
nir of the said magnate’s first 
journey by the Trans-Siberian 
line. But old Chang only 
knew the silent, courteous Rus- 
sian as a foreigner curiously 
well versed in Buddhist lore, 
and one whose visits were wel- 
comed with respect by every 
temple dignitary in the north, 
from the Huang Kung to the 
Eastern Tombs. Had he not 
been received in audience by 
the Dalai Lama himself, and 
was he not known to be in 
frequent communication with 
the Living Buddha of Ulias- 
sutai? The guardians of the 
small suburban shrines treated 
him accordingly with remark- 
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able deference, and the prices 
at which he could acquire relics 
and temple gear were ridicu- 
lously low. 

It was the dusk of a sultry 
evening in July, when O’Hara 
and I were chatting over our 
coffee and cigars among the 
oleanders and pomegranates of 
our Temple courtyard, that 
old Chang put in a sheepish 
appearance, walking delicately, 
and bearing a message which, 
he said, he must deliver to me 
in private. This message, which 
he took furtively from his 
sleeve, turned out to be the 
Ivory Buddha. He had made 
up his mind, it appeared, to 
accept my last offer—sixty dol- 
lars—for the reason that “‘ the 
shrine was void, the altar bare,” 
and he had not money even to 
buy joss-sticks. He only stipu- 
lated that my purchase must 
be kept secret, for a while at 
least, lest a bird of the air 
carry the matter to the seats 
of the mighty. So the impious 
deal was concluded, and old 
Chang shuffled off into the 
darkness with his sixty dollars. 
And next morning Amida 
looked out upon a world of 
which he had never dreamed 
beneath his banyan - tree—a 
world in which the most con- 
spicuous objects on the painted 
veil were the latest efforts of 
Jan van Beers, a banjo and a 
terrier pup. 

Remembering my promise to 
old Chang, I was just taking 
the ivory image from my desk 
and preparing to put it away 
in a despatch-box, when Tor- 
ginsky put his head in at the 
door, unannounced, and. his 
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body followed it. He was in 
particularly human and genia) 
mood that morning, having 
fallen desperately in love, ten 
days before, with the latest 
Marchesa of the Italian Lega. 
tion, one of whose dainty gloves 
he was carrying about with 
him all day long, as Galahad 
might have carried the Holy 
Grail. He had looked in, he 
said, to suggest a stroll on the 
wall before going to the office, 
desiring, no doubt, to tell me 
all about the unrivalled charms 
of the lady. Then his wander. 
ing eye fell upon the Buddha. 
In his absent-minded way he 
sauntered across to my desk, 
without saying a word, and 


taking it up, carried it to 
the window and examined it 
closely. 


“So,” he said, “‘ you have 
bought the little foyeh of the 
Po Yin Kuan? Old Chang 
must have been unusually hard 
up. What did you give for 
it?” 

I told him the price, and 
asked, for the old priest’s sake, 
that he should say nothing of 
the matter. Still examining 
the Buddha, with long-fingered 
hands which seemed to caress 
it, he agreed. Then, taking a 
penknife from his pocket, 
““You know,” he said, “ that 
these old temple pieces used 
often to contain jewels, wrapped 
up in little prayers painted on 
yellow silk. Nowadays the 
stones are generally missing. 
Shall we see if there are any 
in this foyeh?”? Without await- 
ing my reply, he prized open 
a little square door, so micro- 
scopically cut and fitted into 
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the veined back of the Buddha 
that I might never have de- 
tected it. From the tiny re- 
ceptacle within he took two 
little scraps of mouldy orange- 
coloured silk, all covered with 
the characters for “‘ Ah-mi-to- 
foh.” Of jewels there was no 
sign. ‘It is always best to 
examine them at once,” said 
the Russian. And with this 
I put away the ivory god, he 
took up his lady’s glove, and 
we went for our walk on the 
wall. 

A week later, at the lunch 
hour, when, as usual, the curio- 
dealers and silk-hawkers were 
spreading out their wares on 
the verandah of the Hsin Yiian 
mess, there came a knock at 
my door. Having no mind to 
buy, I shouted “Pu yao”; 
but the knock persisted, and 
was followed by the entrance 
of a small and frightened youth, 
in whom I recognised old 
Chang’s acolyte and general 
factotum at the Po Yiin Kuan. 
Stealthily closing the door be- 
hind him, he came towards me, 
and producing from his sleeve 
a dirty rag, took from it sixty 
dollars, which he placed upon 
my desk. “There is your 
money,” he said. “The old 
hoshang could not come him- 
self, but he bade me say that 
there is trouble about this 
business, and he begs that you 
will give him back the Ivory 
Buddha.” 

Now this was unusual, for 
in China a bargain is a bar- 
gain, even with priests. But 
if old Chang were telling the 
truth, far be it from me to 
get him into trouble; at the 
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same time, I had no desire to 
part with the latest and best 
of my lares. All attempts to 
get further explanations from 
the lad were in vain ; he merely 
begged the more urgently for 
the return of the Buddha, and 
when I finally refused, burst 
into loud lamentations. It was 
only on my promising to ride 
out and see the priest that 
same evening that he con- 
sented to depart. 

I found old Chang in a 
doggedly obstinate mood. He 
kept on repeating that he must 
have been mad to think of 
selling a treasure of the temple 
so well known to the authori- 
ties, his superiors; that I 
ought not to have let him do 
it; and that if I insisted on 
keeping the Buddha, he would 
be forced to say that it had 
been stolen. Even so, he must 
lose much face. Did I want to 
compel him to swallow opium ? 
If I would only give him back 
the ivory god, I might have 
anything else I liked in the 
shrine for a song. I knew 
that there was more in this 
than met the eye. “My friend,” 
I said, “keep calm. That 
which is sold, is sold. If you 
really want the Buddha back, 
you must tell me all the truth. 
What has happened? After 
all, the temple has lost foyehs 
before now without your losing 
much face.” 

At this the old fellow pro- 
ceeded to discharge his wrath- 
matter. Why had I not kept 
the matter secret, as agreed ? 
Why, above all, had I shown 
the Ivory Buddha to Torginsky, 
a man with a devilish gift of 
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divination? It then trans- 
pired that the very day after 
I had unintentionally violated 
the pact of secrecy, Torginsky 
had dropped in, quite casually, 
at the Po Yiin Kuan and asked 
the Abbot, over the tea-cups, 
to let him examine one of the 
temple’s old black-letter sutras. 
Then, complimenting the priest 
on being the trusted guardian 
of such treasures, he had asked 
to see the Ivory Buddha. 
“What could I say?” mut- 
tered the Abbot. “In my 
haste I told the first lie that 
came into my head. I said 
that thieves had broken into 
my inner room and had stolen 
the ivory image and other 
things. And I begged him to 
keep the matter secret, so that 
the thieves might not be fright- 
ened into leaving the city, and 
the stolen goods might thus 
perhaps be recovered in days 
to come.” 

“A good lie wasted,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I am sorry that Tao 
laoyeh saw the Buddha in my 
room. It was an accident, for 
he entered unbidden. Yet even 
now I cannot understand how 
it will save your face, old 
friend, if I restore the Buddha ? 
He must know that I bought it 
from you.” 

** Even so, for when I spoke 
of thieves he smiled a frozen 
smile, and said that he knew 
the man to whom they had 
sold their plunder. “T'was be- 
cause of this knowledge that 
he had come to me. He even 
knew that the Buddha had 
been sold for sixty doliars, and 
he offered to lend me this sum 
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to buy it back. He said he 
was sure that the man who had 
bought it, a friend of his and 
a just man, would never think 
of keeping stolen goods ! ” 

At this point I began to fee] 
somewhat lost in the mazes of 
Oriental diplomacy, and to won- 
der what Torginsky’s little game 
might be; for, in spite of his 
mysterious ways and poses, he 
was always a good sportsman 
and not the sort to queer 
another’s pitch. It certainly 
looked as if he wanted me to 
restore Amida to the shrine, 
but for the life of me I could 
not see why. It was certainly 
not on account of any religious 
or sentimental scruples. 

“‘ Lao hoshang,”’ I said, “ this 
is all very interesting, but there 
must be more to tell. Why 
should Tao laoyeh be so anxious 
about your selling your trea- 
sures when he himself has col- 
lected a roomful from every 
shrine between Peking and 
Urga ? ” 

** Listen, then,’ replied the 
old man, “‘ and I will tell you. 
That Russian, as I have said, 
has a devil’s gift of divination. 
He told me that I must buy 
back the Buddha, because it is 
recorded in the archives of the 
temple, of which he seems to 
know as much as I do, that 
each of the little prayer-rolls 
inside it contains a sapphire 
worth several times sixty dol- 
lars. So, you see, it is neces- 
sary that you should give me 
back the Buddha, in order that 
I may save my face.” 

“IT begin to understand,” 
said I. ‘“* Nevertheless, there 
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can be no face-saving in this 
way, my friend, for the reason 
that, just as Tao laoyeh knew 
that the Buddha had not been 
stolen, so also he knows that 
there were no jewels inside it 
when it came into my hands. 
He opened it in my presence, 
and I saw with my own eyes 
that it was empty. What pur- 
pose, therefore, will be served 
by my doing as you suggest ? 
Think again.” 

The Abbot sat silent for a 
while, furiously thinking. Twice 
he lit his pipe and poured him- 
self a fresh cup of tea. Finally 
he sighed, as one who has done 
with a hard problem. ‘“ This 
Russian,” he said, “‘ is a strange 
man, and his words are as iron 
covered with soft silk; never- 
theless, he understands taoli 
and can talk reason. If now 
I tell him the whole truth, 
no doubt the matter can be 
arranged between us. Why 
should he wish to make trouble 
for me ? ” 

Old Chang was right. The 
matter was settled in due course, 
and so discreetly that neither 
the priest nor Torginsky ever 
favoured me with details of 
the pact. All I know is, that 
no more attempts were made 
to persuade me to part with 
the Ivory Buddha, and that 
Shortly afterwards a certain 
very beautiful Marchesa aroused 
the envy, hatred, and malice 
of all her gentle sisters in 
Legation circles by appearing 
at a five o’clock with her 
dainty waist encircled by a 
belt of kingfishers’ feathers and 
gold filigree, fashioned in the 
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form of a snake; and the eyes 
of that glittering reptile were a 
pair of sapphires. 

To-day, among the faithful 
remnant of worshippers at the 
Po Yin Kuan, there are still 
some who remember old Chang, 
the kindly, easy-going old Ab- 
bot with the weakness for 
opium, and how the worthy 
man was robbed of the famous 
Ivory Buddha and other preci- 
ous treasures of the shrine. I 
know that this is so, for the 
story was told me quite recently, 
as to a stranger from afar, by 
the aged watchman who now 
opens the gate of the Temple 
to visitors. He spoke very 
earnestly about the alarming 
increase of evil-doers in recent 
years, a phenomenon which he 
attributed to the passing of 
the Dragon Throne;: but he 
believes in the ultimate triumph 
of the Yang over the Yin, of 
light over darkness, and had no 
doubt that, just as the Em- 
peror would some day recover 
the Great Inheritance, so the 
Ivory Buddha would be miracu- 
lously restored to its ancient 
place. It may be so. 

For the present, however, 
the Buddha dwells serenely on 
the heights of Campden Hill, 
and on his lips I can discern 
the same elusive shadow of a 
smile as that which flitted in 
the dim religious light of the 
altar at the Po Yin Kuan— 
the gentle smile of the Com- 
passionate One, born of the 
knowledge that Time and Space, 
and all the fitful fever of men’s 
lives, are but as tiny ripples on 
the infinite Ocean of Illusion. 
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ULSTER IN 1922. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TALES OF THE B.I.C.’ 


I, SOME PROBLEMS. 


At the beginning of 1922 


the Northern Government were 
faced with some pretty stiff 
problems—problems which in 
the piping times of peace 
would be hard enough to 
solve, but which in the midst 
of civil war appeared at times 
impossible of solution. 

But before the Northern Gov- 
ernment could tackle any prob- 
lem, they had first of all to 
get going—to create a civil ser- 
vice, police force, law-courts, 
and all the intricate machinery 
of a modern Government. 

Not a very difficult task if 
they had been let alone, or 
received the protection from 
the Imperial Government to 
which they were entitled by 
the Act of 1920. 

From the very start the 
South, seeing the rich taxes of 
the North slipping from their 
grasp, laid themselves out to 
make it impossible for the 
Northern Government to 
govern. 

Also the Imperial Govern- 
ment were set on forcing Ulster 
in under the South in order 
(as they fondly imagined) to 
complete the success of Lloyd 
George’s super-settlement of the 
Irish Question. 

Add the apparent complete 
indifference of the English 
people to what happened to 


any one or anything in Ire- 
land, and you have the ap- 
palling task which faced the 
Northern Government. 

The hostility of Sinn Fein 
was, of course, inevitable, and 
the hostility of Lloyd George to 
be expected ; but the indiffer- 
ence of the English people was 
a bitter blow to the Ulster 
Loyalists. 

The first problem to be 
tackled was the Sinn Fein 
conspiracy to make govern- 
ment in the North impossible : 
and it was obvious from the 
beginning that if the Sinn Fein 
conspiracy could not be met 
and eventually broken, the 
Northern Government could 
never make any headway. 

Sinn Fein, probably with the 
aid and advice of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, has invented a new 
method or weapon of warfare 
—to conquer a country by 
making it impossible for the 
Government of that country 
to function by means of an 
organised system of outrages, 
—ambushes of the Government 
forces, murder of police, sol- 
diers, and Government officials, 
sabotage, and arson. And all 
carried out ruthlessly and with- 
out any regard for life or 
property. 

This campaign is carried out 
by men who pose as unoffend- 
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ing civilians one moment, and 
the next become “soldiers ” of 
the I.R.A. to carry out some 
outrage; and when the evil 
deed is done they at once re- 
vert to their original réle. 

In most countries such a 
campaign would be countered 
by public opinion, which would 
give the necessary information 
to the Government forces to 
enable them to lay the con- 
spirators by the heels. 

But Sinn Fein was prepared 
for this eventuality, and met 
it by organising such a terror- 
ism of the general public as 
has seldom, if ever, been seen. 
Any man or woman who gave 
information to the Govern- 
ment was condemned to death 
by a “ court-martial,’ and duly 
“executed ’—in plain English, 
murdered. 

They were clever enough to 
realise that the finest police 
force in the world is powerless 
unless it has the support and 
confidence of the general public. 

But, in the same way as 
every new invention of warfare 
(gas, submarines, aerial bomb- 
ing, &c.), no matter how ter- 
rible, can be met and countered 
by the brain of man, so can 
this method of destroying the 
Government of a country in- 
vented by Sinn Fein or Bol- 
shevik, or both combined, be 
met and overcome by deter- 
mined men. 

The Northern Government 
had seen the Imperial Govern- 
ment fail to meet and defeat 
this Sinn Fein method of war- 
fare; and they had the advan- 
tage of being able to profit by 
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the Imperial Government’s 
numerous mistakes. 

If the Northern Government 
had only had to deal with 
Ulster Sinn Feiners, the task 
might not have been so diffi- 
cult ; but they had to deal with 
hordes of imported gunmen 
from the South as well. 

No Government forces can 
deal with an underground re- 
bellion successfully, no matter 
how much information the gen- 
eral public may give them, 
without a well-organised and 
efficient secret service. And, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr 
Birrell, the secret service in 
Ireland had practically dis- 
appeared, 

So that the Northern Govern- 
ment, in addition to building 
up a new police force, had to 
organise a secret service —a 
service which it is nearly im- 
possible to improvise in a short 
time. 

It is almost unbelievable how 
many unfortunate people have 
had to suffer for the sins and 
omissions of a “ruler” like 
Augustine Birrell. 

Owing largely to the dope 
Press in England, which inva- 
riably tried to make out that 
every crime committed in Ulster 
was of a political nature, the 
English people have confused 
the ordinary criminal acts of 
hooligans in a large industrial 
city like Belfast with the out- 
rages of the gunmen, and have 
been taught to believe that 
every crime there is of a politi- 
cal nature. 

Many of these crimes are 
the secondary results of the 
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Sinn Fein conspiracy—the party 
and individual feuds and ven- 
dettas which have been respon- 
sible for so many murders. 

Also it must be remembered 
that many of the armed hold- 
ups in Belfast are the result 
of the stagnation of trade and 
industry and the resultant un- 
employment. But, on the other 
hand, it has been proved from 
captured documents, &c., that 
the hold-ups involving thou- 
sands of pounds have been the 
work of gunmen acting under 
orders of the I.R.A. 

Gunmen, like Specials, are 
an expensive luxury, and have 
to be paid. The pay of a 
gunman serving on a flying 
column in Ulster was the same 
as a special constable—£3, 10s. 
a week. 

Add this outbreak of hooli- 
ganism to the outrages and 
sabotage of the professional 
L.R.A. gunmen, and you have 
a stiff task set for the Northern 
Government to restore law and 
order. 

They had seen law and order 
disappear completely in the 
South ; and in the early days 
of 1922 law and order in the 
North were perilously near dis- 
appearing point. 

When the Northern Govern- 
ment started to function, the 
Loyalists of Ulster had pretty 
nearly reached the limit of 
human endurance at the hands 
of the Sinn Fein gunmen. 
Luckily they did not know 
that worse was to come; and 
many times, after some pecu- 
liarly atrocious crime, a violent 
outbreak on the part of the 
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shipyard workers appeared im- 
minent. 

Time after time these fine 
men controlled themselves in 
spite of the extreme provoca- 
tion they received. They real- 
ised that if they took ven- 
geance on the Shinners they 
would be playing into the 
hands of the enemy. Nothing 
would have suited the Publicity 
Department in Dublin better 
than an outbreak of this kind. 
Consider the magnificent ad- 
vertisement the dope Press in 
England would have given Sinn 
Fein. Great headlines telling 
the English people of the brutal 
outrages committed by savage 
Orange mobs on _ innocent 
Roman Catholics in Belfast! 

But one wonders how English 
miners and Clyde shipyard 
workers would appreciate being 
bombed by Reds when on their 
way home in tramears from 
their work,—would they take 
such treatment lying down ? 

Unfortunately for some time 
a small extreme section of the 
Government’s supporters ap- 
peared to consider that the 
Shinner was to be delivered 
into their hands. It was a 
case of God save us from our 
friends: so much so that at 
one time the Northern Gov- 
ernment were more hampered 
by the efforts of the extreme 
section of their supporters than 
by those of the Sinn Fem 
gunmen. 

Among minor problems, the 
Northern Government had to 
make their people understand 
that the sympathy and support 
of the English people was abso- 
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jutely necessary if Ulster was 
ever to make any headway as 
a self-governing province. 

Having seen the betrayal of 
the Southern Loyalists, the 
Ulster people knew well that 
the Imperial Government would 
not hesitate to deliver Ulster 
over to the same fate if it 
suited their political aims. And 
they were right—an effort was 
very soon made. 

Lloyd George’s Border Com- 
mission was nothing more nor 
less than an underhand effort 
to break up the Six Counties 
by handing over Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, and possibly the 
city of Derry, to the South ; 
the remaining part of Ulster 
would then—so it was expected 
—fall an easy victim to the 
concentrated pressure of Sinn 
Fein and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Quite a clever scheme, but 
fortunately too great a betrayal 
for the British people to swal- 
low, and the plot had perforce 
to be shelved, though only 
temporarily. 

The Border Commission plot, 
however, had one good result 
unforeseen by Lloyd George— 
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it opened the eyes of the Ulster 
people to what they were up 
against. Moreover, it made 
them determined to resist Sinn 
Fein and, if necessary, the 
Imperial Government to the 
bitter end. 

Further, it made them begin 
to realise that, if once they 
could prove that Ulster was able 
and had the good will to govern 
fairly and without favour to 
any section and to restore law 
and order, they would win the 
sympathy and support of the 
British people, which, once 
won, they need no longer fear 
Sinn Fein or the Imperial 
Government. 

The Northern Government 
has been greatly hampered by 
the persistent refusal of the 
Roman Catholics in the North 
to take any part in the govern- 
ment of the country. 

The refusal of Roman Catho- 
lic members to take their seats 
in the Northern Parliament has 
been used as propaganda against 
Ulster, the allegation being that 
these Roman Catholics are 
afraid of the Orangemen; the 
truth is that they are afraid 
of the Sinn Fein gunmen. 


II. POSITION IN 1922. 


In the early months of 1922 
the position of Ulster grew 
steadily worse and worse. The 
Loyalists gave no outward sign 
of their great anxiety, but one 
could read it in the eyes of 
the people in the streets, and 
there was a feeling of high 
tension in the air. 

VOL. CCXII.—NO. MCCLXXXVI. 


Civil war between the North 
and the South seemed inevit- 
able; and the Northern Gov- 
ernment made honest endea- 
vours to come to an agrees 
ment with the South, only 
to find as ever that it is 


impossible to strike any 
reasonable bargain with a 
2E2 
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Celt when he thinks he is top 
dog. 
In old days the Southern 
Irish used that cruel weapon, 
the boycott, with good results, 
but only in a small way. It 
has remained for the present 
generation to apply this econo- 
mic weapon on a big scale in 
their attempt to ruin Ulster 
by a national boycott. 

The South has placed great 
hopes in this boycott, probably 
because it invariably proved 
successful when dealing with 
some isolated landlord or shop- 
keeper; but it is very doubt- 
ful if the boyeott would ever 
bring Ulster to her knees. 

The chief industries of Ulster 
are linen and shipbuilding; in 
addition, there are large whole- 
sale firms who act as the chief 
distributing agents for many 
English goods—tea, sugar, flour, 
boots, &c.—for all Ireland. 

The wholesale firms’ trade 
was in Ireland, and largely in 
the South; but all the world 
buys ships and linen from the 
North—their ships are equal 
to any, and their linen the 
finest in the world. 

The boycott might ruin the 
wholesale firms, but has only 
driven the linen and shipbuild- 
ing firms to seek fresh markets. 
South America is a new and 
growing market for Ulster linen. 

And as the former firms 
- employ few hands and the 
- latter thousands, the effects of 
- the Southern boyeott are only 
felt by a very small percentage 
of the population. 

The boycotters now redoubled 
their efforts to ruin Ulster, be- 


cause she refused to submit to 
Sinn Fein. A systematic seareh 
of all shops in Dublin ang 
elsewhere in the South wa 
made, and all goods from 
the North either stolen o 
burnt. Thousands of pounds 
were taken from Belfast firm 
having shops in Dublin. Aj 
the whisky of a large Belfast 
distillery in bond in Dubin 
was taken, the casks smashed, 
and the spirit allowed to flor 
in the gutters. 

crossed the Border coming from 
Ulster, were held up and 
searched, and anything and 
everything of Ulster orign 
taken out and either stole 
or burnt. 

Formerly the West got al 
its coffins from Belfast by train. 
but Belfast coffins were now 
burnt, and at one time ther 
was 2 coffin famine in the West. 

Men were specially employed 
in Dublin to visit every shop 
and see that no Ulster artic 
of any kind was offered for sale. 
These men had a playful litte 
trick of stopping pedestrians 
and demanding their cigarette 
cases for inspection. If a cae 
contained cigarettes manuize- 
tured in Ulster or England. these 
facetious inspectors promptiy 
produced a large pair of tailer’s 
scissors and removed one kz 
of the offender's trousers. 

Later on in the year, wha 
civil war broke out im the 
South and the country grad= 
ally sank into a state of chact 
and anarehy, it did not really 
matter whether the boycott wat 
on or off. The transportatme 
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of goods became practically 
impossible owing to the looting 
of the Irregulars. 

During the early months of 
the year, the gunmen, taking 
full advantage of the disorgan- 
ised state of the police in Ulster 
owing to the change from the 
R.1.C. to the R.U.C., redoubled 
their efforts to create panic in 
Belfast and Ulster generally. 

A complete system of snipers’ 
posts was organised throughout 
Belfast, district by district, 
which would be manned in 
turn, and a steady sniping 
kept up for hours on all Loyal- 
ists who passed within range. 
And generally, before the 
snipers vacated their posts, 
they would indulge in a “ mad 
minute ’ in order to loose off 
all their ammunition, and for 
a time the streets in the whole 
neighbourhood would be swept 
by bullets. 

English readers will at once 
exclaim—But why not catch 
the snipers or shoot them ? 
And if you can’t locate them, 
why not surround the district 
with a double cordon of troops 
and police and search every 
house ? 

The answer is that it has 
been done time after time, and 
the results have always been 
most meagre. 

After some years of varied 
experience in Dublin and Bel- 
fast, the professional gunmen 
have brought the selection of 
their posts to a fine art. It 
may be a slate in the roof 
raised a few inches at will, 
and then lowered again after 
a shot; a chimney-stalk, from 


behind which a sniper is in- 
visible except from a "plane; 
a cunning hole through the 
top of a curtain; the fanlight 
over a door, or a loophole 
through a tradesman’s sign- 
board. There is no end to a 
sniper’s ingenuity. 

It is quite impossible to 
locate shots by sound or flash 
during daylight, and nearly as 
hard at night, unless you happen 
to be looking straight at the 
flash. 

You are certain that you 
have spotted a house, and 
make a rush for it. The door 
will either not be opened, or 
else some one (generally a 
woman or child) will start 
fumbling with the lock; in 
either case there is a delay. 
And even if you smash in the 
door straight away, the sniper 
still has time to clear. 

There are passages through 
the walls of every house (some 
hidden, and others just gaping 
holes) in these human rabbit- 
warrens, and even through the 
walls of the back-yards; and 
on these occasions every back 
door is left ajar by orders of 
the I.R.A. Further, in many 
streets a man can travel a mile 
without leaving the roofs. 

You search the house, and 
only find terrified women and 
children cowering in the corners 
of dark rooms—not a sign of a 
man; probably you pass over 
a youthful sniper dressed as a 
girl, his head covered up by 
the usual shawl. 

If by a lucky chance you 
find a man—probably snoring 
in bed, but dressed in shirt and 
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trousers—you won’t find any 
arms on him: he has already 
transferred his revolver, auto- 
matic, or even carbine to some 
female accomplice. 

To search a house for a small 
‘38 automatic is like looking 
for a daisy on a grouse moun- 
tain—you will have to tear up 
all the woodwork and pull 
down the stairs and chimneys 
if you are to succeed. 

Women have played a large 
part in the different I.R.A. 
crimes in Belfast, as they did 
formerly in the days of the 
Auxiliaries in the South, and 
without an army of women 
searchers it is impossible to 
stop their activities. 

Sentence of death is passed 
at an I.R.A. “ court-martial ” 
(needless to say, the victim is 
not present to defend himself) 
on some prominent Loyalist, 
and the carrying out of the 
“execution ” is delegated to a 
certain execution squad—the 
official I.R.A. term for a gang 
of youthful gunmen who pose 
as the executioners of the 
I.R.A. 

This squad decide on a cer- 
tain street, probably frequented 
by the unfortunate Loyalist 
every day at a certain hour. 

If the squad (always dis- 
tinguished by some sign, such 
as a red silk handkerchief 
peeping out of their breast 
pockets, or green mufflers of a 
peculiar hue) were to carry 
the execution instruments to 
the scene of the execution on 
their persons, they would run 
the grave danger of bumping 
into some brutal Specials—a 
horrible idea. 


So the procedure is for these 
gallant executioners to stroll 
down the street hands in pock- 
ets and fags in mouths, but 
unarmed. Behind them walk 
their girls with the revolvers 
under their shawls. 

The Loyalist for death ap- 
pears, and the girls quickly 
pass the revolvers to the exe- 
cutioners. These brave lads 
first have a good look round to 
see that no Specials are near, 
then creep up behind their 
victim and “execute” him in 
the back. 

Directly the execution has 
been carried out the arms are 
at once handed back to the 
girls, who run off terrified at 
the shooting; while the exe- 
cuters, hands in _ pockets, 
stroll off coolly in another 
direction. Or they may elect 
to stand their ground, and 
when the police rush up will 
be found rendering first aid to 
their victim. 

And this is how the LBA. 
carry out Sinn Fein “ justice ”! 

When a tram, full of m- 
armed shipyard workers hurry- 
ing home after a hard day’s 
work, or Loyalist women and 
children, is to be bombed, a 
girl carries the bomb to the 
scene of execution, and some 
brave fellow throws it from 
behind a screen of women. 

Few things are more weary- 
ing than the continued loss of 
sleep night after night and 
week after week; and the 
gunmen saw to it that the 
citizens of Belfast enjoyed as 
little sleep as possible. 

The signal would be given 
by a single shot in a certain 
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district just as the inhabitants 
were composing themselves to 
sleep, to be followed at irregu- 
lar intervals throughout the 
night by single shots and vol- 
leys. Sinn Fein propaganda 
informed the world that all 
this shooting was carried out 
by Specials with the wind 
up, giving as the proof that 
only Crown forces had access 
to the streets during Curfew 
hours. They omitted to men- 
tion that a man can fire a shot 
out of a window as easily as 
he can in a street. 

The Northern Government 
brought several additional pla- 
toons of A Specials into Belfast. 
They soon had the gunmen 
under control, and the city 
was comparatively quiet. 

The I.R.A. in Dublin then 
created a diversion by attack- 
ing the Ulster Border at various 
points, and carrying off a num- 
ber of prominent Loyalists into 
captivity in the South. 

This act of war had the 
desired effect of forcing the 
Northern Government to take 
most of the platoons out of 
Belfast to protect the Border ; 
and once more the gunmen in 
Belfast had a free hand. 

There followed a long period 
of so-called Border fighting: 
in reality a series of raids on 
Ulster territory organised, but 
disavowed, by the G.H.Q. of 
the I.R.A. in Dublin. 

A mob of gunmen would 
collect close to the Border, and 
for days amuse themselves snip- 
ing police and Loyalists in 
Northern territory. Then one 
night they would sneak across 
the Border, with local Shinners 
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as guides, and raid and shoot 
up isolated Loyalist farmers, 
taking good care to be safe 
across the Border before day 
broke. 

If these mobs felt extra 
brave they would fire volleys, 
always from cover, at a safe 
distance, at some isolated post 
of Specials. One looks in vain 
in the accounts of these attacks 
for a single instance where the 
attack was carried out with 
determination, and ending in 
an assault at the point of the 
bayonet. No; the gunman 
has no use for the cold steel. 

For months the Loyalists 
near the Border lived in a state 
of terror, and well might they 
curse the name of Lloyd George 
for bringing this misery into 
their lives. They never knew 
when they might be sniped from 
across the Border by day, nor 
which night they might be 
raided and probably murdered 
—I mean “ executed.” 

The Specials were few in 
number, while the Border was 
long, and geographically an 
impossible one to defend. 

The gunmen were bound by 
no known laws, while the 
Specials were, with the result 
that the gunmen could take 
the offensive where, when, and 
how they liked, while the 
Specials had always to remain 
on the defensive. An impos- 
sible position for any force, 
and the marvel is how they 
held the Border so long and so 
well. 

However, the gunmen lost 
their taste for Border “ fight- 
ing ”’ after the battle of Pettigo 
—a battle truly worthy of a 
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place in the list of decisive 
Irish battles, if in no other 
list. 

The turn of the tide came 
at last with the coming of Sir 
Henry Wilson, not only as a 
result of his advice, but also 
from the feeling of confidence 
all ranks had in this fine fear- 
less soldier. And none realised 
better than Sinn Fein what a 
tower of strength he was likely 
to prove to Ulster. 

And with the turn of the 
tide came a growing confidence 
in the Northern Government ; 
for men saw by now that they 
meant to govern, and had no 
intention of being governed. 

The British Empire owed 
much to Sir Henry Wilson, 
but the finest deed he ever 
did was when he gave his life 


to save Ulster—at present the 
keystone of the Empire. 

And with the growing confi- 
dence of the Loyalists came a 
loss of confidence in the ranks 
of Sinn Fein, and a gradual 
slackening of their efforts in 
the Six Counties. 

The fighting in the South 
appeared to take the heart 
out of the Shinners in the 
North. Information of the 
right sort began to reach the 
authorities—always a sure sign 
of the beginning of a break-up 
in an Irish rebellion. 

Then followed the exodus of 
the gunmen from Ulster; and 
so we come to the time when 
Ulster at last had a chance 
to put her house in order, and 
prepare for the second round 
if it ever comes. 


It. THE ULSTER SPECIALS. 


People often wonder, when 
they hear the R.I.C. praised as 
the finest police force in the 
world, why it was that they 
failed to put it across the I.R.A. 

There are three reasons for 
the failure of the R.LC. at the 
beginning of the S.F. rebellion : 
first, and most important reason 
of all, because police should 
never be called upon to deal 
with armed rebellion—it is work 
for soldiers; next, Birrell had 
reduced the police secret ser- 
vice (the eyes and ears of every 
police force) to a useless mini- 
mum ; and lastly, because they 
were not properly armed and 
equipped for the work they 
were called upon to carry out. 

But though the B.1L.0. were 


nearly swept away before they 
were stiffened with Black and 
Tans and rearmed, yet their 
discipline held in a marvellous 
way, the result of the splendid 
training they had received. 
And this is all the more 
wonderful when it is remem- 
bered that the Shinners and 
the R.1.C. were often brothers 
and cousins, that the R.LC. 
had to resist the threats of 
their priests, the cajoleries of 
their own womenkind, and even 
the curses of their own parents. 
The Southern Irishman makes 
an ideal policeman if caught 
young and well trained—you 
will find him in every English- 
speaking police force in the 
world ; but the Northern Irish- 
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man has never taken kindly 
to police work, at any rate in 
peace time. 

During the troublous times 
of the last two years in the 
North the Ulsterman has, how- 
ever, turned out to be a fine 
war-time policeman, but then 
he has been nine-tenths a sol- 
dier and one-tenth a police- 
man; it remains to be seen 
how he will stand the monotony 
of a policeman’s life, if ever 
there is peace again in the 
North and the Shinner ceases 
from troubling. 

Three classes of Special Con- 
stabulary were formed, called 
A, B, and ©. 

The A’s, the smallest force, 
were whole-time men, and as 
fast as they were recruited and 
trained, they were formed into 
platoons of, roughly, sixty men, 
with two officers and a head 
constable. 

Each platoon was a com- 
pletely self-contained unit, and 
worked independently. The 
men were armed with service 
rifles, bayonets, and °45 re- 
volvers. Each platoon had one 
Lewis gun, and carried hand- 
and rifle-grenades. For trans- 
port they had Crossley tenders 
and Lancia cage cars, and were 
very mobile. 

The A’s were practically all 
ex-soldiers—most of them had 
served in the famous Ulster 
Division in France,—and were 
well up to the high standard 
of the best fighting troops. 
The men from the country 
districts of the counties of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone were 
especially fine men in a very 
fine lot. In a word, the A’s 
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were the shock troops of the 
Ulster force, and any British 
officer might have been proud 
to command a platoon of them. 

The B’s corresponded to the 
special constables enrolled in 
London during the war. Ser- 
vice—occasional duty in a dis- 
trict convenient to each mem- 
ber, usually one night a week 
exclusive of training drills ; 
day duty not required except in 
emergency. 

The B’s were citizens with 
a high sense of patriotic duty, 
who volunteered to do the 
ordinary street patrol duties 
of a policeman without pay. 
Many of them were long past 
the age when a man cares to 
turn out on a dirty winter’s 
night; but they carried on 
with their monotonous, and 
often dangerous, work—often 
after a hard day’s work in the 
office or on the land —all 
through the winter of 1921-22 
without flinching. Really the 
most patriotic of all the 
Specials. 

The ©C’s were at first merely 
reinforcements for the A’s, but 
were soon formed into a sepa- 
rate force, and used largely to 
supplement the work of the 
A’s. Practically all were ex- 
service men with good war- 
service records. 

The 31st May was fixed as 
the date for the final disband- 
ment of the R.I.C., and the 
formation of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. 

Every Roman Catholic mem- 
ber of the R.I1.C. received 
threatening letter after letter 
—their wives were also sub- 
jected to this cowardly form 
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of terrorism—to the effect that, 
if they did not resign, or if 
they joined the R.U.C., they 
would be assassinated. 

These unfortunate men ap- 
pealed to their priests to de- 
nounce this savage vendetta. 
The priests made no sign, 
and many resigned and were 
even forced to fly the 
country. 

After the final disappearance 
of the R.I.C. the only obstacle 
which stood between the gun- 
men and their prey was the 
Special Constabulary; and if 
this force had cracked, the 
fate of Belfast and the whole 
of Ulster would have been too 
awful to contemplate. 

But the Specials did not 
crack, largely because they 
are fine men, but also because 
they are supported by a Gov- 
ernment which does not let its 
loyal servants down. 

The gunmen, cocksure of 
victory now—hadn’t they 
chased the British Army and 
Government, not to mention 
the R.1.C., out of Ireland !— 
announced openly that they 
would shoot the Specials off 
the streets of Belfast, and 
then deal with the rest in 
other parts of Ulster. 

It is perfectly true that they 
did murder one unfortunate 
Special Constable—shot him 
treacherously in the back when 
he was on duty at a street 
corner, and also wounded his 
companion. 

The end of that story is 
best told by quoting a letter 
which appeared some time 
afterwards in the ‘ Morning 
Post.’ 
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‘** TERRORISM IN BELFAST, 


“HOW THE MURDER GANG 
LEFT FOR THE SOUTH. 


** To the Editor of the 
‘Morning Post.’ 


“ Sm,—It has been said, and 
very generally believed, that 
the extreme Unionists in Bel- 
fast were as much to blame ag 
the Irish Republicans for the 
murder and disturbances which 
have afflicted that city until 
a month ago, when all these 
outrages suddenly ceased. The 
following fact will demonstrate 
where the real origin of these 
orgies of crime was centred. 

“A long train of the Great 
Northern of Ireland Railway 
Company was drawn up at the 
Belfast railway terminus, and 
was timed to leave for Dublin 
at 4.30 p.m. About ten min- 
utes before its departure dozens 
of young well-dressed men, with 
bulging pockets, gradually ap- 
peared and occupied every seat 
in the train, even the corridors 
of the carriages and the dining- 
saloons. The number travel- 
ling could not have been fewer 
than 200. 

“It was a remarkable de- 
parture, and greatly impressed 
the railway authorities, but, 
strange to say, made no im- 
pression on the Northern Gov- 
ernment or the military. If 
it had done so one of the 
greatest hauls of infamous Bol- 
shevist murderers would have 
been made. Having inflicted 
untold miseries on the people 
of Belfast, they left that city 
to aid their partners in crime 
in other parts of Ireland. 
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“ At the time the gang in- 
vaded the Belfast railway sta- 
tion there may have been some 
doubt as to their identity, but 
there was no doubt in a few 
hours after their departure. 
Some of the men were recog- 
nised on the platform, and 
their bulging pockets actually 
seen to hold revolvers. They 
were also plentifully supplied 
with money, and left Belfast 
because they had done as much 
damage as they could safely 
effect, and because their co- 
partners in guilt required their 
attendance in other parts of 
Ireland. It is possible that 
these scoundrels may return 
to Belfast later; if so, the 
authorities should be on the 
watch, and take steps to pre- 
vent their re-entry. 

“The ‘Morning Post’ is 
blamed for its truth - telling. 
Nothing I have ever read in 
your most estimable journal 
at all approaches the ghastly 
reality, which will pursue the 
record of this Government and 
its chief members throughout 
the pages of history.— Yours, &c. 


“* Independent Nationalist. 
“ August 11th.” 


Since this hurried retreat 
of the Southern gunmen, and 
with them a good many of 
their Northern partners, Bel- 
fast has enjoyed a period of 
peace 


Many of the Northern gun- 
men went south when the 
fighting -started there, think- 
ing they were going to have a 
high old time of it; but they 
were not received with the 
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enthusiasm they had expected. 
Unpleasant questions were 
asked of them, and _ the 
“officers” were required to 
serve in the ranks, to their 
great disgust. 

Many of them then drifted 
into the ranks of the Irregulars, 
whose ideas of military disci- 
pline they found more con- 
genial, and where any man was 
free to assume whatever rank 
he fancied. Others, less belli- 
cose, posed as R.C. refugees 
from Belfast, hunted from their 
houses by brutal Orange mobs. 
These were “ billeted ” on Pro- 
testant families in Dublin and 
other parts of the country, 
some even getting so far south 
as Cork ; and here they stayed, 
their unfortunate “ hosts ” hav- 
ing to provide them with food 
and drink. 

Mr Cosgrave let the cat out 
of the bag recently during a 
discussion in the Dail on the 
question of demanding com- 
pensation from the Northern 
Government for refugees from 
the Six Counties. He admitted 
that a large proportion of these 
refugees were able-bodied young 
men, and large numbers of 
them had joined the Irregulars. 
Mr O’Shannon: “And the 
National Army too.” Presi- 
dent Cosgrave: “TI think not. 
There are not very many by 
any means. I could give you 
some facts as to that. We 
have never encouraged these 
young men to fly from their 
responsibilities im the Sia 
Counties.” 

At one time the Propaganda 
Department in Dublin worked 
the great refugee ramp for all 
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it was worth in order to fool 
the English people that the 
Roman Catholics in the North 
were being persecuted by the 
Orangemen. 

It now appears that the chief 
result of this campaign of lies 
has been to provide Rory 
O’Connor with a number of 
recruits, and these interesting 
victims of religious persecution 
in the North have most pro- 
bably carried out the great 
destruction of public and pri- 
vate property in the South, 
for which enormous claims for 
compensation are now rolling 
in to the consternation of the 
Free State Government. A 
boomerang with a vengeance. 

It is true that reports have 
been put about in England 
and Ireland to the effect that 
the Imperial Government would 
meet these claims; but this 
was probably with an idea of 
seeing how the English public 
would take the idea. 
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The Publicity Department in 
Dublin would have often been 
very hard up for copy if they 
had not had the Ulster Specials 
to fall back upon, and they 
have not spared the Specials, 
on paper. Sinn Fein propa- 
ganda has always proved a 
useful indicator of the fortunes 
of Sinn Fein. When, for short 
intervals—always too short— 
the R.I.C. and British Army 
were allowed to get down to 
business, the wails of Sinn Fein 
propaganda resounded through- 
out the world. And s0 it 
has been with the Specials, 
but the wail has been very 
prolonged. 

The Ulster Special Constabu- 
lary have saved Ulster from 
the Shinner and the Bolshe- 
vik; and one day the future 
historian will write that 
they saved the British Em- 
pire at a time when British 
politicians did their best to 
lose it. 


IV. A COMPARISON WITH THE SOUTH. 


On the anniversary of the 
treaty between the Imperial 
Government and Sinn Fein 
@ comparison between the state 
of the North and South of 
Ireland is both interesting and 
instructive. 

The greater part of the Eng- 
lish Press does its best, by 
ignoring bad news and magni- 
fying good out of recognition, 
to make the people believe that 
all is well with the Free State ; 
and that, if they are only 
given sufficient arms, artillery, 
*planes, military equipment, and 


money, and long enough time, 
the Provisional Government 
will produce a new and pros- 
perous country, famous for its 
passionate loyalty to King and 
Empire. 

The Free State military cen- 
sor has also something to say 
to the Irish news dished up for 
English readers. 

About the North the English 
Press has little or no informa- 
tion to give its readers, except 
to magnify some sordid hold-up 
by hooligans into a religious 
riot. 
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The ignorance in England 
with regard to the state of 
the North is shown by the 
following circular, which has 
recently been received by mer- 
chants in the North of Ireland 
from manufacturers and mer- 
chants in various parts of 
Great Britain: ‘Owing to the 
unsettled state of Ireland, we 
are now obliged to make the 
terms cash with order,” &c. 

Further, officials of railway 
companies in Great Britain, on 
the pretext of ‘“‘the unsettled 
state of Ireland,” refused to 
accept consignments of mer- 
chandise for Belfast and dis- 
trict. 

The truth is that Ulster is 
as safe and quiet as any part 
of England at the present time, 
and will continue so as long as 
the South refrains from inter- 
fering with the North; more- 
over, the financial stability of 
the mercantile community in 
Ulster is intact. 

English merchants and rail- 
way companies impose the 
same conditions on goods for 
the South, and rightly; the 
Englishman trusts his own com- 
mon-sense before his Press when 
his pocket is touched. 

But in spite of the dope 
Press in England and the Free 
State military censor in Ire- 
land, the truth about the real 
state of the South is gradually 
filtering through—first to the 
North, and then more gradually 
to England. And as time goes 
on the news gets worse and the 
tellers more despondent. 

Men who have left the South 
for good, and men who are only 
on a visit and must perforce 
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return to the South again, or 
their businesses or farms will 
be ruined or lost—all agree 
that the Free State will never 
function. They don’t say that 
it is in being and will probably 
fade away, but that it has never 
functioned (except in name), 
and never will—that the miracle 
is an utter impossibility. 

Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, Unionists and Na- 
tionalists, all tell the same tale 
when they are away from the 
South and not afraid to say 
what is in their minds. 

From every district in the 
South comes the same tale of 
outrages, looting, arson, and 
murder—of shops looted time 
and again, of country-houses 
burnt to the ground, of de- 
mesnes and large farms taken 
from the owners and divided 
amongst the landless members 
of the Transport Union, and 
of bank robberies of thousands 
of pounds. Even the Roman 
Catholic clergy who have done 
their duty and denounced mur- 
der, outrage, and arson, are 
threatened. 

The majority of the people, 
with any stake in the country, 
are praying for the return of 
the British; they realise too 
late that they did not know 
when they were well off in the 
good days when the R.I.C. and 
the British Army afforded pro- 
tection to all law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

It is the old story of the 
‘haves’ and “‘ have nots ”’: the 
“haves,” in the form of shop- 
keepers and farmers, praying 
for the return of the British 
because they want to keep 
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their goods and lands from the 
clutches of the “have nots”’; 
the latter determined to make 
the anarchy and chaos in the 
country worse in order that 
they may become “‘haves.” And 
the “have nots” are armed, 
and the “haves ”’ are not. 

It is quite true that the 
Southern Irish at heart are 
not in favour of the murder 
gang or its methods; but then 
the murder gang is armed, 
and well armed, and the South- 
ern Irish are unarmed. 

The Irish people in the South 
now find themselves under a 
yoke far more oppressive and 
tyrannical than the so-called 
British yoke; and they know 
that there is worse to come. 

In the North there is no 
more difficulty in collecting a 
debt than there would be in 
England; in the South it is 
quite impossible to collect a 
debt if the debtor refuses to 


y- 

And at the present time in 
the South the country people 
in many districts refuse to pay 
for anything they buy in a 
shop. 

At one period a countryman 
had his choice of two s0- 
called Courts of Law, the Provi- 
sional Government Courts and 
those of the Republicans ; now 
there are practically no Courts, 
and even if there are, nobody 
pays any heed to their deci- 
sions outside of Dublin. 

Taking full advantage of this 
state of affairs, the country 
people, knowing that they can- 
not be sued, find it much more 
pleasant and convenient to do 
their shopping on the unlimited 
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credit system; and if a shop- 
keeper objects, the countryman 
threatens to take his patronage 
elsewhere. 

This is one of the worst 
signs of the times in the South. 
The shopkeepers are between 
the devil and the deep blue 
sea. If they stock their shops 
they have two alternatives, 
which really amount to the 
same result in the end. They 
may either be looted by Irreg- 
ulars, or if they manage to 
escape this fate they may sell 
their goods to the country 
people. In each case they 
receive no money in return. 

Their alternative is not to 
stock their shops at all, and 
to keep their money in a hiding- 
place (they are afraid to put 
it in the banks). The Irregu- 
lars will then relieve them of 
their money. 

A curious position, and one 
not to be found in Ulster; and 
the shopkeepers can hardly be 
wondered at if they are now 
cultivating a “ passionate loy- 
alty ’” to the British Empire. 

Probably one of the best 
tests of the condition of a 
country is the administration 
of the law, and here a compari- 
son between the North and 
South is most significant. 

For a long time past the 
legal position in Southern Ire- 
land has been a pure farce, 
and such as no other country 
would put up with. 

The Provisional Government 
explains the nature of this 
farce in the following announce- 
ment :— 

“Great inconvenience has 
been caused by the existence 
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of two sets of Courts, and com- 
petition between them has 
tended to bring the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland into 
disrepute. In many cases a 
plaintiff selected for his pro- 
ceedings the Court which, for 
political and other reasons, 
would be an unfavourable venue 
for his opponent, whereupon 
the latter set the other Court 
in motion to restrain the pro- 
ceedings so commenced, and 
try to force the plaintiff out 
of the Court he had selected. 
These injunctions had become 
a subject of public amusement.” 

This was bad enough, but 
as bad was to follow. The 
Provisional Government set up 
their Courts, and the Republi- 
cans followed suit with theirs ; 
and again we saw the ludicrous 
sight of two different sets of 
Courts trying to function at 
one and the same time in the 
South. 

As might be expected, men 
again went to whichever Court 
suited them, and the same case 
might be “tried” in two dif- 
ferent Courts on the same day. 

And in the end the law con- 
tinued to be a farce in the 
South, and a “‘ subject of public 
amusement.” 

“ Decisions ” are freely given, 
but there is no one to enforce 
them, and the law is a dead 
letter. 

The Law Lists of both Courts 
appeared in the Dublin Press 
on each day, while the Repub- 
lican “‘ Judges” went on circuit 
leaving the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s Judges idle at the Four 
Courts.’ Then the Four Courts 
disappeared in smoke and flame. 
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Take the case in Ulster, a 
very different story. The King’s 
writ runs in every part of the 
Six Counties, and has never 
ceased to run for a single day. 
The High Court, the Assizes, 
the Quarter Sessions, and the 
Petty Sessions have never 
ceased to function. Dail 
Eireann “‘ Courts,” if they exist 
at all, are carried on secretly 
underground. 

The Six Northern Counties 
and Derry are now one com- 
pact circuit, which the Judges 
travel to maintain the authority 
of the King’s Courts. 

The Supreme Court of North- 
ern Ireland has been a brilliant 
success ; the Provisional Gov- 
ernment has started sending its 
Judges to prison, and described 
one recently in the Dail as “an 
old cod.” 

The following interesting in- 
cident may give English readers 
a good idea of the extraordinary 
conditions under which people 
in the South of Ireland are 
living to-day, and some idea 
of the terrible destruction of 
roads and public property in 
the shape of bridges, railways, 
&e. 
About fifteen miles due north 
of Athlone, in the county of 
Roscommon, there is a mean 
little village called Knockcrog- 
hery: possibly the name may 
be remembered in connection 
with the murder of General 
Lambert, G.O.C. at Athlone, 
as afterwards about half the 
village was razed as a military 
reprisal. Knockcroghery is on 
the M.G.W. Railway, about 
half-way between*the town of 
Roseommon and Athlone, and 
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thence in direct communica- 
tion with Dublin by the main 
line. 

In normal times the village 
draws all its supplies by rail 
from Dublin without any diffi- 
culty except the usual delay 
on a Southern railway and 
the exorbitant rates of freight. 
Recently, however, the village 
found itself without a single 
bag of flour, and worse still, 
every road in all directions 
was trenched and impassable, 
and the railway blown up. 

Lough Ree and the river 
Shannon being impassable, all 
communication with the outer 
world was cut off to the east- 
ward, and so the villagers 
started exploring to the west. 

In time they discovered that 
they could reach the little 
seaport of Ballina in the north 
of Co. Mayo, about seventy- 
five miles to the N.N.W., with- 
out having to cross any large 
bridge, though they soon lost 
count of the trenches across 
the roads, and so opened up 
communication with the outer 
world by sea. 

Flour was then brought in 
carts by road to Knockcrog- 
hery. The first cart would 
bring the bags of flour to the 
first impassable trench across 
the roads. The bags would 
then be carried over the trench 
to a second waiting cart, and 
so on across the innumerable 
trenches the whole way from 
Ballina to Knockcroghery. 

The machinery of modern 
life is so complicated and in- 
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tricate that, once it has been 
put completely out of gear, as 
it has been in Southern Ireland, 
it will probably be beyond the 
power of an Irish Government 
to set it in order again. 

Only a Military Dictator, of 
iron will and purpose, could 
accomplish the herculean task 
of clearing up Lloyd George’s 
terrible mess in Southern Ire- 
land. 

Moreover, if Lloyd George 
and the Southern gunmen had 
had their way, Ulster would to- 
day be in the same state of 
anarchy and chaos. 

The Southern Loyalist will 
soon be a type of the past, 
and no longer a source of 
annoyance to the Imperial 
Government. 

Not so long ago Lloyd George 
proclaimed to the world his 
horror and detestation at the 
terrible atrocities committed by 
the Turks in Smyrna. We are 
still waiting for his denuncia- 
tion of the equally terrible and 
savage atrocities committed by 
the gunmen on the Southern 
Loyalists of Ireland. 

Some of these Loyalists will 
probably escape to a far country 
to carry with them an undying 
hatred and a bitter contempt 
for their English cousins who, 
in their hour of need, returned 
their love and loyalty with 
treacherous betrayal and de- 
sertion. And this hatred and 
contempt will be handed down 
from generation to generation 
by their descendants in many 
countries. 
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Vy. THE FUTURE. 


The future of Ulster to a 
certain extent depends on what 
happens in the South during 
the next twelve months, possibly 
sooner: and it would be well 
first to review the situation 
and the possibilities of what 
may happen in that most dis- 
tressful country. 

News from the South is 
scarce owing to the almost 
complete lack of communica- 
tions there, and unreliable, 
owing to the strict censorship 
of the Provisional Government ; 
but gradually some idea of the 
state of the country districts 
can be gathered. 

There can be no doubt, from 
captured documents, that early 
in 1922 the South had formed 
great plans to conquer Ulster 
by every kind of pressure, 
direct and indirect, known to 
the I.R.A.; but, being strictly 
true to type, they could not 
stick together long enough to 
get down to the common foe, 
Ulster, but must start fighting 
amongst themselves. 

And it is this civil war in 
the South which has been the 
temporary salvation of Ulster, 
and given her a good chance to 
prepare for the future, what- 
ever it may bring forth. 

Always in Ireland there are 
wheels within wheels, and Eng- 
lish people completely fail to 
grasp the inner meaning of the 
so-called fighting going on in- 
termittently in the South, or 
what the results may mean to 
themselves in the future. 

On the surface it would 


appear that the Provisional 
Government, who profess to 
stand for the treaty with Eng- 
land (in reality twisters all), 
have formed a National Army 
and Civic Guard (at the ex- 
pense of the good old British 
taxpayer) in order that they 
may deal with the Republi- 
cans (also largely armed and 
equipped at the expense of the 
same obliging beast of burden, 
but not paid by him), who are 
determined to set up an Irish 
Republic. 

The National Army when 
they are not in bed are 
endeavouring to subdue the 
Republicans by great sweeps 
over large areas; and when 
they make a haul of prisoners, 
proceed to shake them by the 
hand and release them, bidding 
them be good boys and go 
home. 

The Republican Army are 
relying on the methods of the 
I.R.A., which proved so suc- 
cessful against the British 
Army—ambush, murder, &c. 

This is a general idea of the 
picture presented by Lloyd 
George’s dope Press to the 
English; and the heart of 
the simple-minded Englishman 
goes out to this gallant 
National Army, which is fight- 
ing with all its might and 
main to keep Ireland in her 
niche in the gallery of the 
British Empire. 

Incidentally, it is worth men- 
tioning, though not mentioned 
in the dope Press of England, 
that the South is rapidly pass- 
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ing into a state of anarchy and 
chaos. In isolated parts in the 
far West and South the passing 
is complete, and the country- 
side is “ruled” by armed 
bands of Bolshevik bandits 
who prey on the inhabitants. 

The chief aim of the Repub- 
licans (called by the Provisional 
Government Irregulars) is to 
destroy all means of communi- 
cation in the country—rail- 
ways, roads, canals, bridges, &c. 
—in order that they may make 
it impossible for the Provisional 
Government to move troops 
about or ration those any dis- 
tance from a seaport. 

But this destruction also 
means that no fairs can be held, 
and farmers can sell no stock ; 
also, it is impossible to provide 
inland towns any distance from 
Dublin or a seaport with food. 

The murders, outrages, and 
robberies committed daily and 
nightly on the Southern Loyal- 
ists are mere details, hardly 
worth mentioning in these days 
of Lloyd George’s super-state- 
craft—they must learn to suffer 
for the good of the country ! 

Now to look below the sur- 
face. With an insignificant 
minority all the Celtic popula- 
tion of the South is republican 
at heart: but with this im- 
portant difference—for, where- 
as the “ haves ”’ want an Irish 
Republic much on the lines of 
the U.S.A., on the other hand 
the “‘ have nots ”’ will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than a 
Soviet Republic exactly on the 
lines of Russia,—possibly they 
have some ideas? already of 
improving on the Russian effort 
from a Bolshevik point of view. 


Ulster in 1922. 
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Practically all the rank and 
file of the Republican “ Army ” 
are “have nots” and Bol- 
sheviks; and yet there are 
more “‘ have nots” in the ranks 
of the National Army, but they 
are not Bolsheviks—at least 
not yet. 

The great majority of the 
youths in Southern Ireland 
have never done an honest 
month’s work in their lives : for 
the last two or three years they 
have been members of the 
I.R.A., and when not paid out 
of the ample funds of that 
organisation or the funds of the 
White Cross, have paid them- 
selves out of Irish banks or 
shops. 

These youths are all deter- 
mined that they will never 
settle down to the monoton- 
ous life of an ordinary farm 
labourer as long as there is 
plenty of spoil in the country: 
they prefer to take it from 
Loyalist Protestants, but are 
quite ready to treat the Na- 
tionalist Roman Catholics in 
the same manner if the neces- 
sity arises. 

The English reader at once 
asks—Why do not all the 
“have nots” in both armies 
join forces and divide the 
spoil ? 

And the answer is, that the 
British Government (the good 
old beast of burden, the British 
taxpayer, comes into the pic- 
ture once more) are pay- 
ing, rationing, equipping, and 
arming the National Army; 
but though they have armed 
and equipped the Republican 
Army to a great extent, or 
rather the Republicans took 
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The Provisional Government 
can have no funds of their own 
by now (it would be interesting 
to know how much they owe 
to the Bank of Ireland), and 
the amount of taxes collected 
during a half-year in the South 
at the present time would 
hardly keep the National Army 
and O’Duffy’s Civic Guards in 
woodbines for a week. 

The day the British Govern- 
ment ceases to pay the National 
Army the Free State Govern- 
ment collapses like a pricked 
bladder, and the real wild work 
starts in the South. 

The National Army will then 
dissolve during a week-end, and 
the I.R.A. will come into its 
own at last. The reader can 
study any good account of 
modern life in Russia if he is 
anxious to know what will 
happen in Ireland then. 

If these conditions arise in 
the near future, the chances are 
that Ulster will have nothing 
to fear from the South. The 
I.R.A. would rapidly break up 
into marauding tribes, which 
would prey on the country as 
long as there remained any- 
thing to prey on, and then 
start hammering each other. 
Possibly some of these tribes 
might make dashes across the 
Ulster Border, but they ought 
to be easy to deal with. The 
chances of a combined attack of 
the I.R.A. on Ulster under these 
conditions are very remote. 

There still is a ghost of a 
chance that a superman may 
suddenly arise out of the mob 
of duds in the ranks of the 


of tenth-rate clerks, National 
school teachers, farmers’ sons, 
&c.—and succeed where Collins 
and Griffiths lost their lives; 
but in order to keep alive, this 
superman would have to live 
in a ’plane to escape assassina- 
tion. 

In this case Ulster would be 
certain to be attacked sooner 
or later from the South: even 
when the Provisional Govern- 
ment are on the verge of 
collapse, they cannot help 
threatening a “settlement ” 
with Ulster as soon as they are 
in a position to carry it out. 

Incidentally it may interest 
English people to know that, 
if the North and the South 
had come to grips in civil war, 
as undoubtedly at one time in 
1922 the South intended to, 
the British taxpayer would 
have had an interesting civil 
war staged for his special bene- 
fit by Lloyd George & Co. 
And further, he would have 
had the intense satisfaction 
and pride of knowing that he 
was paying, arming, and equip- 
ping both sides in this super- 
statesman’s film. The British 
taxpayer may yet enjoy this 
edifying sight. 

Probably the British Govern- 
ment will continue to finance 
the National Army in the 
South at the expense of the 
British taxpayer, and the war 
will probably trail out some 
day to an indefinite conclusion, 
the only definite results being 
the complete ruin of Southern 
Ireland and the extermination 
of the Loyalists. 











MY PARROT, 


IF in my boyhood I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the perusal of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ it had cer- 
tainly never occurred to me 
that in my old age I should 
find myself in much the same 
plight as was that adventurous 
hero. To be sure, I cannot 
claim that I am living on a 
desert island; but somehow or 
other a tiny and isolated village 
has many of the desert island’s 
characteristics, and there are 
too many days whereon, like 
Crusoe, I am dependent for 
society on the presence of my 
animal friends. That was Aris- 
totle, I fancy, who said that 
Man was a social being. Man, 
too, has been defined as a 
featherless biped. Social, then, 
we may suppose that I may 
rank at all times, and I cer- 
tainly am a biped, and, to 
the best of my belief, feather- 
less. But the fact remains 
that on at least four days in 
the week my sociability seems 
to be extended to quadrupeds 
and feathered bipeds only ; and 
my hours, like Crusoe’s, are 
passed in the society of my 
parrot, my dog, and my goats. 
True—a veteran housekeeper 
to a certain extent fills the 
place of ‘‘ Friday ” ; and though, 
were I to be attacked by a 
savage, she might not be able 
so far to follow Friday’s ex- 
ample as to slay my attacker 
on the spot, I have every con- 
fidence that, like Punch’s soli- 
tary watcher on the sea-shore, 


she would have a d—d good 
try. So, too, I believe, would 
Mr Polly. For I prefer to give 
the old bird the masculine 
designation, simply on _ the 
ground that he has never been 
known to lay an egg, and I turn 
a deaf ear to those wiseacres 
who assure me that his devo- 
tion to myself is a feminine 
form of attachment. It may 
be that I have maligned Mr 
Polly in speaking of him as an 
old bird. But whether or no 
it be true that parrots live to 
be centenarians, all I know 
about his age is that he is far 
older than any other bird of 
my acquaintance, and has been 
my leal friend for close upon 


thirty years. I seem to forget 
how my prototype, Robinson 
Crusoe, originally annexed his 
parrot, but have a lively re- 
collection of the manner in 
which my parrot practically 


annexed me. On a typical 
April morning, having sallied 
from my lodgings in East- 
bourne with the intention of 
buying a macintosh, I was 
overtaken by a shower, and 
took refuge under an arcade. 
Thither, also in search of shel- 
ter, presently arrived a van 
full of parrots of all colours 
of the rainbow. At the instant 
of arrival there came a be- 
seeching cry from the topmost 
cage on the van— 

“Come up here, do!” 

And I looked up to see a 
green and yellow bird fluttering 
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its wings in a state of anxious 
expectancy, having evidently 
addressed its remark to me. 
As the bird showed every sign 
of friendliness, I responded to 
the invitation, and, mounting 
the step of the van, com- 
menced to scratch its head 
and talk to it, while it ex- 
presse its delight at my com- 
plaisance by fondling my hand 
and uttering a series of gut- 
tural but unintelligible sounds. 
“You must buy that parrot, 
Mister,” announced the pro- 
prietor of the van. “It have 
took quite a fancy to you.” 
Having no desire whatever 
to own a parrot, I refused the 
offer, and a minute or two 
later the rain stopped and 
the van moved on. This much 
to the dissatisfaction of the 
parrot, who continued to flutter 
his wings and issue invitations 
to me as long as I was in 
sight. Having bought my mac- 
intosh, I spent the morning 
strolling through the town, and 
some two hours later, when 
another sudden shower came 
on, sought shelter under an- 
other arcade, only to find that 
the parrot-man was already 
drawn up there. Again the 
same bird renewed its bland- 
ishments and invitations. 
“You really had ought to 
buy that bird,” said the man. 
“Never in my whole life have 
I seen one of my parrots take 
such a fancy to no one before.” 
Again I declined the offer, 
and then the man entered an 
ad misericordiam appeal. 
“Look ’ee here, sir. I’ve 
not sold a single bird not in 
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this whole blessed town. Now, 
do ’ee make me an offer for it.” 

My offer, which I devoutly 
hoped would be refused, was 
not on a liberal scale. 

*“ T'll give you thirty shillings 
for it.” 

And to my surprise—I might 
even say horror—the man 
closed with the offer at once, 
and I found myself saddled 
with a parrot, a thing which 
I had neither desired nor de- 
served, but with which as at 
this time I would not part for 
a hundred times the original 
price. If the saying which I 
have heard—that a parrot has 
only one love among mankind 
in its lifetime— holds good, 
there is no manner of doubt 
that I am this particular par- 
rot’s one and only love. To 
a few favoured individuals he 
may be said to be compara- 
tively civil—to myself at all 
times he is demonstratively 
affectionate, recognising my 
footsteps at any distance, greet- 
ing my approach to his cage 
or stand with flutterings of 
wings and inarticulate mur- 
murs of joy, and welcoming me 
with wild excitement and cease- 
less chattering on my return 
after a long absence. When 
loose on his stand in the 
summer, if he chances to catch 
sight of me in the distance, 
he will descend at once, and 
proceed to waddle in his own 
singularly laborious gait in pur- 
suit of me; and on several 
occasions when I have left 
him sitting on his perch and 
missed him on my return, I 
have discovered that the wise 
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old bird had worked his way 
round the house to my smok- 
ing-room, and finding the door 
open, entered the room, climbed 
on to the back of my par- 
ticular chair, and was quietly 
sitting there awaiting my 
arrival. On two occasions when 
he has been at large in a first- 
floor room, on seeing me pass 
below he has hurled himself 
out of the window, to the 
imminent risk of destruction— 
for he was pinioned before he 
came into my possession and 
cannot fly a yard,—as if con- 
fident that I would do my best 
to catch him. 

Time after time, when his 
perch has been carried out into 
the garden on a summer day, 
have I known him, by aid of 
beak and claw, laboriously 
climb to the ground and, wad- 
dling to my chair, make an 
equally laborious ascent until 
he has got close enough to my 
ear to murmur soft nothings 
into it. Latterly, indeed, this 
has become so far a habit with 
him that if I have my own 
reasons for not desiring his 
company, Polly has to be ban- 
ished to the kitchen. To re- 
place him on his perch is mere 
waste of time—that only puts 
the pertinacious old bird to 
the trouble of repeating his 
climbing performances. 

Apart from myself, Polly 
seems to regard the majority 
of mankind with stolid indiffer- 
ence, bordering perhaps on dis- 
like, and dire misfortune is apt 
to overtake that rash wight 
who, presuming on his apparent 
tameness, ventures to put a 
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hand or an arm within his 


reach. If the vicious peck 
wherewith he is wont to reward 
such an indiscretion comes off, 
a prolonged fit of chuckling 
betrays his satisfaction, while 
an unsuccessful attempt is 
commonly followed by a serieg 
of guttural remarks addressed 
to himself. Now and again, 
for reasons of his own, he go 
far admits womenkind into his 
confidence as to permit them 
to scratch his head and take 
other liberties with him; and 
my housekeeper, to whom in 
return for her constant care 
of him he really owes a debt 
of eternal gratitude, is rewarded 
for her solicitude by permis- 
sion to rub his highness’s leg 
on such occasions as he is 
afflicted with a touch of rhev- 
matism. Once in a way, if 
she rubs too hard, a slight peck 
warns her of her indiscretion. 
But the old bird has grown 
wise enough to discover that, 
if that peck is harder than the 
occasion warrants, the wooden 
spoon which always lies handy 
during the rubbing process will 
be utilised for chastisement. 
Generally speaking, both bird 
and housekeeper may be said 
to live on the most friendly 
terms; but even in her case 
any attempt to handle or even 
approach Polly, if he is sitting 
on my hand or shoulder or 80 
near me as to consider that 
he may claim companionship, 
is actively resented. It is no 
compliment to myself to re- 
mark that the only other 
trouser-wearing beings towards 
whom I have seen Polly display 
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real affection have been a par- 
ticularly dour and ill-condi- 
tioned gardener once in my 
employ, and a very dirty and 
disreputable-looking being who 
acted as odd-job man at a 
shooting-box which I had in 
Wales. Naturally I have heard 
unkind people, my daughter 
among the number, suggest 
that the bird was apt to mis- 
take gardener and odd-job man 
for myself. All I can say is 
that though one may be denied 
the power of “ seeing ourselves 
as others see us,” and though 
I do not claim to be better- 
mannered or better - looking 
than my neighbours, I may so 
far parody the Pharisee’s prayer 
as to say that I am thankful 
that I am not either so ill- 
conditioned as the former or 
so unsavoury to behold as the 
latter. In the matter of years 
I will admit that the three of 
us are more or less on an 
equality, and it may be that 
Polly has a sowpcon of respect 
for grey hairs. 

Over four-footed animals 
Polly may fairly claim a quasi- 
moral ascendancy: this I am 
inclined to attribute to his 
powers of imitating the human 
voice. So long as I can re- 
member, pretty well every dog 
and cat in the place has treated 
the bird with a respect not 
entirely unmingled with a form 
of timid curiosity, while he on 
his part has clearly regarded 
them as necessary and possibly 
well-meaning members of 
society. There came a day 
when, entering on the posses- 
sion of a new house, I found 


myself the inheritor of a huge 
sandy cat. Oats, those crea- 
tures that “walk alone,” as 
we all know, are reputed to 
become more attached to prem- 
ises than to individuals, and I 
take it that Sandy—for so we 
christened him—was no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

“Would you mind if we left 
our old cat here? He always 
lives out of doors, and only 
occasionally comes to the house 
to ask for food.” 

Such was the language of 
bequest employed by one of 
the spinster sisters whom I 
succeeded in the tenancy of 
my new home. I may add 
that Sandy’s subsequent career 
led me to believe that up to 
the time of my arrival the 
entirely out-of-doors life had 
been a matter rather of neces- 
sity than choice. For he and 
I soon became fast friends, 
and he evidently preferred a 
seat on my arm-chair in the 
daytime, though he always 
petitioned to be allowed to 
wander abroad at nightfall. 
For the first week only he 
evidently entertained sinister 
designs against the parrot, and 
I had to take sundry precau- 
tions on the latter’s behalf. 
But after that a marked change 
came over the scene. Could it 
have been that in some un- 
guarded moment Sandy, hav- 
ing managed to insert a paw 
into Polly’s cage, had dis- 
covered to his cost that parrots 
are uncanny creatures to meddle 
with, or was it a case of recog- 
nition of the old saying, “‘ Love 
me, love my—parrot”? In 
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any case, bird and animal had 
established between themselves 
what at one time I took to be 
an armed neutrality, at an- 
other an eniente cordiale. It 
used to amuse me to see that 
if the cat was lying by the fire 
and Polly was in a hurry to get 
to me, he would walk over 
rather than round the body of 
the cat, who never showed any 
sign of resenting the imperti- 
nence. 

But, strange to relate, if 
only tolerant of and tolerated 
by the other four-footed ani- 
mals of the establishment, Polly 
was wont to live on terms of 
the closest intimacy with my 
daughter’s bulldog, and I am 
not quite sure that he did not 
love that highly-bred but emi- 
nently plain animal even better 
than he loved me. To be sure, 


poor dear Kim, who came to 
an untimely end, was as friendly 
and friend-making an animal 
as I ever saw, saving only 
that from his youth up he 
mistrusted and abhorred every 
other member of the dog-tribe, 


male and female alike. And 
that not without reason. For 
on the very first occasion when 
as a full-grown puppy he en- 
countered an outside dog, a 
very pretty but uncertain - 
tempered she fox-terrier, he 
ran up and invited her to a 
game of play, whereupon the 
little cross-grained beast, whose 
sole excuse was that she was 
old enough to be his grand- 
mother, promptly made her 
teeth meet in the tenderest 
part of his nose. Probably 
she entertained the idea that 
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the male animal’s spirit of 
chivalry would revolt from re. 
taliation. Poor deluded thing! 
She had indeed reckoned with- 
out her host. There was one 
loud roar of mingled pain and 
rage, and then she found her. 
self lying on her back, pinned 
down by Kim’s massive paws, 
with Kim’s savage eyes glaring 
down upon her as if he were 
searching for the most vital 
point to attack. Though | 
managed to haul Kim off before 
any serious damage was done, 
I am convinced that he then 
and there swore vengeance on 
the whole canine race, and J 
never again saw him behave 
with ordinary civility towards 
any dog of any kind, no matter 
the age or sex. Singularly 
enough, if at war with his own 
species, he seemed to possess 
the power of making friends 
with every other type of four- 
footed animal, and I have seen 
him on one day standing in 
the centre of a quartette of 
cows, who grazed in my lower 
field, wagging his tail and in- 
viting their rather sloppy car- 
esses; on another day, sedu- 
lously licking the nose of an 
old horse which inhabited the 
upper field, and who on catch- 
ing sight of the dog would 
come and thrust his nose 
through the railings for the 
express purpose of having it 
licked. Old Sandy, who actively 
disapproved of dogs as a class, 
made a special exception i 
favour of Kim, and casting 
aside the burden of years would 
play with him like a kitten; 
and though the old gentleman 
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was not chary with the use of 
his claws, if the game became 
too rough for his liking, within 
ten minutes of the slight dis- 
agreement which had followed 
the romping, dog and cat might 
be seen lying amicably in Kim’s 
basket, with Polly perched on 
the rim making occasional re- 
marks to them. For where 
Kim was, there Polly would 
fain be, and their mutual affec- 
tion was as sincere as it was 
unusual. Polly’s cage com- 
monly stood on a small round 
table, and Kim, standing on 
his hind legs, would rest his 
fore-paws on the table and 
press his nose against the bars 
of the cage; whereupon Polly 
would descend from his perch, 
take the end of the nose 
gently in his beak, and fondle 
and croon over it in the same 
way that he would fondle and 
croon over my own finger or 
ear. Or again, if Kim was 
stretched at full length by the 
fireside and Polly was loose 
in the room, the bird would 
climb on to the dog’s hind- 
quarters and plod his way to 
its head, never omitting to 
pull out any loose hair which 
he encountered. A slight shiver 
showed that Kim was sensible 
of the loss of the offending 
hair, but the steady thump- 
thump of his tail on the ground 
never ceased while the bird 
was on his back. So soon as he 
reached Kim’s head Polly would 
play with the dog’s ears much 
as a child will play with an 
elastic band, repeating over 
and over again the process of 
taking one end in his beak, 





stretching the ear to full length, 
and then letting it go. And 
the continued thump-thump of 
the dog’s tail seemed to indi- 
cate that he was enjoying the 
performance. 

Many a time too did I watch 
the two friends taking a con- 
stitutional either on the lawn 
or gravel path, the dog, whose 
single step was about equivalent 
to ten of Polly’s, always look- 
ing back and waiting till the 
bird was parallel with him 
before he moved on. 

All lovers of dogs will know 
how prone the animal is to 
work off his superfluous spirits 
out of doors by a series of 
wild and aimless rushes. It 
was curious to see how con- 
sistently Kim, to whom this 
form of exercise especially ap- 
pealed, managed in the course 
of what was apparently the 
blindest rush to steer clear of 
flower-beds and of Polly. Other 
things and people had to take 
their chances of a collision; 
and as he was both cumbrous 
and awkward and no respecter 
of persons, I once saw him 
bring to signal grief a dis- 
tinguished general, against 
whose calves he had cannoned, 
and ten yards farther swerve 
just sufficiently to clear Polly, 
who was watching his friend’s 
performance. 

Before taking leave of poor 
Kim, I may add that the only 
times when Polly has ever been 
seriously angry with myself 
were when I used to pretend 
to beat his dear friend. On 
the instant that I raised my 
stick to the dog the bird would 








fly into such a state of wild 
excitement, screeching out what 
I have always taken to be his 
native-land oaths at the top 
of his voice, ruffling his feath- 
ers, beating against the bars 
of his cage, and giving every 
possible sign of grave dis- 
pleasure. I was always cautious 
not to put my hand within his 
cage for a full hour after one 
of these ebullitions, but I some- 
times used to wonder whether 
Kim in his turn would have 
fallen under the ban of Polly’s 
displeasure had the positions 
been reversed and the dog 
attacked his master. Curiously 
enough, Polly was never heard 
to articulate the word ‘‘ Kim,” 
though he has called one or 
two other dogs of his acquaint- 
ance by their names, and within 
the past week I am informed 
that he has taken to call 
Nellie, my spaniel. This may 
or may not be a step towards a 
new friendship, to which both 
my pets show signs of being 
inclined, and I am quite open 
to the belief that, were the 
two to find themselves on the 
floor together, they might come 
to some amicable arrangement. 
But as they are both very 
precious to me I have made up 
my mind to leave well alone, 
and not to indulge in a hazard- 
ous experiment. 

Of the feathered tribe Polly 
has had a very limited experi- 
ence. True, when he has been 
sitting in the garden the twit- 
terings of inquisitive sparrows 
have seemed to annoy him, 
and I have heard him give 
vent to a cry either of alarm 
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or indignation when either spar. 
row or robin has had the pre- 
sumption to fly too close to 
his head. Twice only in the 
course of thirty years’ experi- 
ence do I remember his being 
brought into touch—we must 
not press that word too closely 
—with a feathered biped. On 
the first occasion a neighbour 
going away on a holiday, and 
knowing that I was interested 
in birds, asked me to take care 
of his parrot, warranted to be 
a talker and good-tempered, 
during his absence. I con- 
sented to the arrangement, and 
with the idea that the two 
birds—which, as it happened, 
were wonderfully alike—might 
impart to each other a few 
fresh phrases, I put their 
cages about a yard apart and 
awaited developments. Noth- 
ing came, alas! in the way of 
an improved vocabulary, and 
I doubt whether there was 
much sense of companionship. 
To be sure, after the preliminary 
spreading of wings and short- 
step dances, indicative at all 
times of a friendly welcome, 
they almost simultaneously 
gave vent to the same greeting, 
“Hulloa! Polly,’ but that 
appeared to be the one and 
only remark that they had in 
common; and though I used 
often to listen at the door 
when both birds were talking 
at the top of their voices, | 
cannot pretend that there was 
either any interchange of ideas 
or bartering of phrases—it was 
simply a case of showing off 
to each other like two children. 
I may add that on my parrot’s 
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that ‘‘Hulloa! Polly,” 
was the ordinary form of greet- 
ing extended to most members 
of my household, though in 
my own case it more often 
took the form of “ Hulloa! 
father.” 

On the second occasion of 
encountering another bird Polly 
distinctly came out top. It 
chanced that I had a diminu- 
tive bantam game-cock, equally 
tame and pugnacious, equally 
ready at any time to fly on to 
my hand, with the idea of 
being fed or petted, or to attack 
my foot savagely if I pretended 
to kick it. One summer after- 
noon, on my way to tea in the 
garden, passing through the 
poultry-yard I fell in with the 
bantam, who, apparently sur- 
mising that there was some 
food handy, flew on to my 
hand and so accompanied me. 
It chanced that the parrot, 
who had also been invited to 
the party, was in his cage on 
the ground, handy to the tea- 
table. Not for a moment was 
the bantam disturbed by the 
sight of rather a large party of 
human beings. All his atten- 
tion was concentrated on the 
parrot, that misshapen parti- 
coloured bird who had, as it 
were, dared to appear on his 
—the bantam’s—royal domains 
without a passport. Such a 
trespasser should without delay 
be taught to know his proper 
place. And so the little cock 
—he was really not much bigger 
than the parrot—flew to the 
ground, flapped his wings, and 
crowed defiance. Then followed 
the usual scratchings on the 
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ground, searches for imaginary 
ears of corn, and stealthy ad- 
vance, these being, as every 
poultry lover will know, the 
sine qua non preliminaries for 
a single combat @ Voutrance. 
Finally, the sudden rush to- 
wards the cage, head lowered, 
wings partially extended, 
hackles erect. And what was 
Polly doing all the time? If 
not by any means so excited 
as the bantam, he was so far 
interested in the latter’s arrival 
and performances as to descend 
from his perch, take up a posi- 
tion close to the bars of his 
cage, and stand there watching 
the bellicose demonstrations 
with his head on one side. 
Not till that final rush brought 
the bantam’s head close to the 
cage did Polly vouchsafe any 
counter-maneuvre. Then, how- 
ever, he leant forward and 
shouted in his most raucous 
voice almost into the bantam’s 
ear, “Shut up!’’—no bad re- 
mark under the circumstances. 
Never was an injunction more 
promptly obeyed. Probably for 
the first time in his life the 
bantam was frightened out of 
his wits. He had, indeed, been 
found ready, on the smallest 
provocation, to have it out with 
the biggest—ergo the clumsiest 
—cock in the yard, had been 
known to outface and over- 
come both dog and cat that 
approached too nearly to his 
harem—nay, even to assault 
the ankles of a fair maiden who 
had in some way offended him. 
But the sound of a human voice 
close to his ear, and emanating 
from a bird, was too much for 
2F 
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his nerves. He lowered his 
tail, turned his back, and simply 
ran for his life; while Polly, 
apparently rather disappointed 
by the effect of his remark, 
climbed back on to his perch, 
and sat there grumbling to 
himself. 

Hitherto I seem to have 
dealt almost exclusively with 
Mr Polly’s friendships. Let 
me devote a few words to 
what was, so far as I know, 
his sole standing antipathy. 
Where the public at large may 
be described as being warned 
off his premises, and the warn- 
ing was now and again empha- 
sised by a shrewd and most 
unpleasant peck, one person 
only did this weird bird liter- 
ally persecute. How or why my 
dear friend C—— earned this 
distinction I am at a loss to 
determine. It was certainly 
not of his own seeking or 
deserts. For he was one of 
the kindliest men in the world, 
almost as fond as I myself 
am of what we are pleased to 
call dumb animals, and the 
trusted friend of many of them. 
But his very appearance was 
that to Polly which a red rag 
is reputed to be to a bull, and 
I still seem to see the male- 
volent glare of the parrot’s 
eyes whenever they caught 
sight of him. It became a 
standing amusement on an idle 
summer afternoon for C—— and 
myself to occupy two deck- 
chairs, set perhaps ten yards 
apart, and to have Polly sit- 
ting on his favourite position 
—i.e., the top of my chair— 
within easy reach of my ear 
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and shoulder. He or she who 
adventured an attempt to re- 
move the old warrior from 
such a position was indeed 
more than likely to reap the 
just reward of his or her inter. 
ference, but apart from this 
I never remember Polly initiat- 
ing an unprovoked attack. But 
on the instant that he caught 
sight of C—— preparations 
were made for invading the 
enemy’s country, and descend- 
ing from his perch Polly would 
laboriously waddle towards 
C——’s chair, muttering what 
we took to be maledictions in 
an unknown tongue. Those 
ten yards were to him—he was 
a terribly bad walker—what 
@ mile might be to a man; 
but even so, if C—— moved 
his chair another ten—nay, 
even twenty yards away, just 
as the bird got within striking 
distance, the relentless pursuit 
continued. I have found myself 
wondering whether after a due 
exchange of blows that breach 
could ever have been healed 
over. For once upon a time 
there came to my house a 
week-end visitor towards whom, 
for reasons best known to him- 
self, Polly displayed signs of 
marked hostility. This much 
to my visitor’s amusement; 
but I had my misgivings when 
he announced his intention to 
stay at home on Sunday morn- 
ing for the express purpose 
of making friends with “ your 
nasty old parrot.” On my 
return from church I found the 
bird sitting on his knee, and 
evidently on the best of terms 
with him. 
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“So you’ve made friends,” 
I remarked. 

“Oh yes, we’re all right now. 
The old beast pecked me about 
fourteen times, but I boxed his 
ears each time till he got tired 
of the game, and said that he’d 
made a mistake. So I gave 
him a pod of peas, and now 
were sworn friends, and he 
lets me do what I like with 
him.” And with that by way 
of illustration he threw the 
bird in the air and caught 
him again, and to my aston- 
ishment, though the bird had 
to hold on to his sleeve with 
its beak on the return journey, 
it at once settled itself com- 
fortably on his arm without 
showing any signs of resent- 
ment. 

Lastly, about Polly’s verbal 
accomplishments—or shall I call 
it his progress in the art of 
conversation? On the one hand, 
I am prepared to admit that 
many of the singularly appro- 
priate answers given by the 
bird are pure matters of acci- 
dent. Two of these may be 
placed on record, if only to 
illustrate how easily directions 
given by a parrot, a truly mar- 
vellous imitator of the human 
voice, might deceive the un- 
wary. 

A visitor, who always took 
@ kindly interest in Polly and 
his remarks, had dropped in to 
tea on a summer afternoon. 
Presently, as the doors of the 
drawing-room and the passage 
leading to the back regions 
were open, we heard Polly’s 
voice in the distance. 

“ Now, will Polly answer you 
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if you call to him? ” inquired 
my guest. 

“Of course he will,’ and 
with that I shouted, ‘‘ Polly!” 

“What do you want now ? ” 
came the answer, delivered ex- 
actly in the impatient tone 
that might be adopted by any 
one who was interrupted by 
some silly question while read- 
ing or otherwise engaged. 

Though I cannot recall that 
I ever again heard Polly use 
the same expression, I have 
been told by my housekeeper 
that that or the variation, 
“‘What have you got now?” 
is the common inquiry ad- 
dressed either to a tradesman 
who calls at the back door 
or to a maid who enters the 
kitchen. 

I am told that the char- 
woman, an almost daily visi- 
tor, is now greeted with a 
cheery, ‘Good morning, Flos- 
sie’; but lest the lady should 
presume too much on the com- 
pliment, “‘Silly old fool!” is 
too often added by way of 
corollary. 

Again, a lady who had been 
staying some days in the house, 
when on the point of departure 
she was anxious to say good-bye 
to my housekeeper, and had 
searched for that functionary 
in vain, at last timidly opened 
the kitchen door and said, 
*‘Can any one tell me where 
Miss W—— is?” 

The parrot promptly replied, 
‘Upstairs in the bathroom,” 
an answer much to the point, 
if hopelessly untrue, as the 
person in question chanced to 
be discussing some matter with 
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the gardener at the far end of 
the kitchen garden. Doubtless 
the bird had heard the same 
question repeatedly before, and 
probably the answer which he 
supplied had held good on 
more than one occasion. 

On the other hand, no lover 
of parrots can doubt that, 
even though these birds may 
be incapable of syllogistic 
reason, they share with many 
others of what we are pleased 
to call “irrational” creatures 
the power of connecting ideas. 
If I show my spaniel my gun 
or cartridge-bag she leaps about 
in the joy of expectation of a 
day’s shooting; if she hears 
me open a tin of any kind she 
is on the alert at once, in the 
hope that the tin may contain 
biscuits. Similarly the visit- 
ing parrot, which I have men- 
tioned, so soon as it had taken 
its morning bath, would cry 
out in an agonised voice, 
** Mother, mother, come to me 
quick! I’m a wet- through 
Polly.” I should be sorry to 
say how many people passing 
by the wall of my seaside cot- 
tage have stopped to look 
where the soft ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
which has been murmured to 
them as they turn the corner, 
has come from. It has only 
been Polly’s idea, copied from 
his master, of speeding the 
passing stranger. 

Put that bird on a tree 
within sight and sound of a 
cricket match and I would 
guarantee that within ten min- 
utes there would be an urgent 
appeal to the umpire. If I 
have never heard Polly’s sharp 
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and incisive “‘How’s that?” 
actually provoke a reply, twice 
over I have seen a stranger 
umpire turn round and cast 
@ reproving glance at the gal- 
lery, one of whom had, as he 
supposed, unwarrantably inter- 
fered with the game. 

Or again, let a company of 
men or boys march in step 
within earshot of Polly, and 
again I would guarantee that 
he would issue more or less 
appropriate orders at the top 
of his voice. 

“Quick march—right—left 
—form fours!” &c. 

Reminiscences these of his 
youth, when he constantly saw 
boys being drilled or playing 
cricket ; but a parrot never 
really forgets—play the right 
card, and you may warrant 
him to follow suit. I imagine 
that that must have been a 
measured tread wherewith I 
found my way to the bath- 
room in my last house, and 
Polly, far away in the kitchen, 
was always on the look-out 
for it. Our brief conversation 
ran as follows :-— 

“*Hulloa, father ! ” 

“* Hulloa, Polly !” 

“Form fours ! ” 

Only within the past week, 
@ parson who was staying with 
me, and, anxious to test the 
parrot, marched round the din- 
ing-room table, received the 
same command. 

Like Sam Weller, Polly may 
be described as self-educated, 
having picked up a fairly ex- 
tensive vocabulary of his own 
accord without requiring any 
assistance from a schoolmaster. 
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The one and only sentence 
which he was actually taught 
he owed to a chauffeur who 
had a good deal of spare time 
on his hands, and who, on 
finding that no inducement on 
his part would tempt Polly to 
say his lesson, resigned his 
post as teacher in despair. But 
he had not, as he supposed, 
laboured in vain. For Polly 
had treasured the sentence, but 
preferred to reserve it for suit- 
able occasions. The first of 
these came when there was a 
tea-party in the kitchen. Ac- 
customed to demand the right 
of sampling pretty well every 
form of food that passed 
through the kitchen, Polly 
furthermore expected to receive 
a daily invitation to the kitchen 
tea, at which meal he sat on 
a corner of the table, ate his 
bit of toast or bun off a tea- 
plate like any other gentleman, 
and drank his tea out of a 
tea-spoon that was proffered to 
him in response to his “‘ Wet 
Polly’s whistle.” 

But in the excitement of a 
rather large tea-party his claims 
were forgotten, and while the 
outside visitors were feasted, 
Polly was ignored. Vain were 
the walkings to and fro on his 
perch ; even the petitions that 
his whistle might be wetted 
passed unheeded in the general 
buzz of conversation ; the good 
things were vanishing fast—it 
was a Clear case of now or never. 

“Well, you are a rotten 
lot!’ he shouted, and so won 
his cause. For the announce- 
ment was received with a gen- 
eral shout of laughter: he was 
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formally invited to the tea- 
table, and all was forgotten and 
forgiven. 

I have never heard him use 
the phrase myself, but some 
two months ago a man who 
was staying with me came into 
the smoking-room simply burst- 
ing with laughter. 

“Tt’s that rum old parrot 
of yours,” he explained; “he 
was in his cage in the yard, 
eating for all he was worth. 
I stopped and said, ‘Good 
morning, Polly,’ and I suppose 
he didn’t like being interrupted. 
For he just turned his head, 
looked me up and down, and 
then told me that I was a rotten 
lot.” 

In addition to Polly’s con- 
versational powers, the bird 
evidently believes himself to 
be an accomplished songster, 
and he is in any case so far 
able to command an audience 
that on such occasions as I 
encourage him to exercise his 
talent in my present garden, 
about twelve feet square, a 
crowd of sea-trippers will flock 
from the beach to listen to 
him. So much so, indeed, that 
I am chary of letting him per- 
form in public, and only on 
rare occasions produce him at 
the earnest request of a tribe 
of children, who seem to mis- 
take me for a showman. They 
—or more probably their 
parents—may be said to pay 
in kind for the entertainment, 
as I have now by me four 
presentation copies of different 
photographs taken of myself 
and the parrot, which declines 
to pose without me. If I may 
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not claim that Polly’s is a 
“golden tongue,” or that his 
“music has charms to soothe 
the savage breast,’’ at times his 
singing is extraordinarily funny. 
In the first year of his residence 
with me, he used occasionally 
to strike up of his own accord 
parts of “‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud,” and of “ God save the 
Queen.”” Nowadays Maud has 
been entirely discarded, and 
he has so far forgotten his 
allegiance to the reigning mon- 
arch as, after starting quite 
correctly with “‘ God save——”’ 
to finish the line with my 
daughter’s name, and then 
come to a full stop. With the 
above-named trivial exception, 
Polly now declines to sing a 
solo, but, given an accompani- 
ment, whether of human voice 
or piano, he is at all times 
willing to oblige. A few years 
ago, in the district where I was 
living, afternoon bridge-parties 
were much in vogue during the 
winter months. A_ constant 
attendant at these meetings 
was a retired naval officer, a 
staunch admirer of Polly, and, 
if the party was at my house, 
he always insisted on the pres- 
ence of the bird during the tea 
interval, which was at once 
enlivened and prolonged by the 
duets chanted by Polly and 
the sailor. These were really 
comic to a degree, and would 
assuredly have brought down 
the house at any music-hall. 
But—“ There is always a 
pathetic side even to the most 
comic performance. I am quite 
certain that both those poor 
creatures thought they could 
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sing, and I never heard such 
discordant noises in my life!” 

This dictum was offered by 
a somewhat melancholic man, 
who was over-fond of moral- 
ising, on the evening after a 
bridge - party. Wrong again, 
my dear sir! The sailor, frank- 
ly confessing that he did not 
know a note of music, was 
simply showing off the parrot, 
and Polly had no intention of 
being out-voiced and out-sung 
by any man living. 

This fatal combination of 
Polly’s powers qua songster and 
qua drill-sergeant so nearly 
brought not Polly himself but 
his temporary nurse, my house- 
keeper, into signal disgrace at 
a local inn, that the latter lost 
her head altogether and prac- 
tically bolted from the inn 
without paying her bill, though 
she had the wherewithal in her 
pocket. On our way home 
from a Welsh shooting-box my 
daughter and I had promised 
to stop for one night with an 
old friend at Shrewsbury, while 
the housekeeper, Polly, and a 
small Pomeranian dog were to 
be accommodated at the inn. 
The housekeeper, having given 
her pledge that both her charges 
could be warranted to be quiet 
at night and not to disturb 
the other lodgers, was allowed 
to keep them in her bedroom. 
So far so good—in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred 
neither dog nor parrot was 
likely to utter a sound after 
it had once settled down for 
the night. But—it was in 
February 1919, when troops re- 
turning from the war were still 
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peing carried to various parts 
of England, and it so happened 
that a battalion, which should 
have reached Shrewsbury in 
the course of the evening, 
being delayed, I fancy, by a 
breakdown on the line, actually 
arrived at midnight. The re- 
sult was that as the inn lay 
on their line of march to their 
quarters, Polly’s slumbers were 
broken by the sound of men 
marching in step and singing. 
Rising at once to the occasion, 
the parrot never left off shout- 
ing every word of command in 
his vocabulary in his most 
military voice until the sound 
of the marching died away in 
the distance, when his patri- 
otic instincts having been also 
aroused, he struck up his own 
version of “‘ God save the King,” 
and sang away lustily for a 
good half-hour. Small wonder, 
then, that the worthy woman 
was not a little flustered, and 
that I had to write a cheque 
and an apology to the landlord. 

One more story about Polly, 
a story which I have left to 
the end, in the hope that any 
ultra-pious spinster, who may 
have essayed to wade through 
this narrative, may by this 
time have given it up in 
despair. I am afraid that 
Polly in his early days must 
have fallen into bad company, 
as for the first few weeks after 
I had bought him he now and 
again used to give utterance 
to words of ill omen ; but it is 
only fair to my household and 
to the bird to add that his 
language—such of it at least 
a8 we can understand—is to- 
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day without reproach. Even 
so, if any one chances to 
stumble up against his cage 
after he has been covered up 
for the night, the truly awful 
guttural and providentially un- 
translatable sounds that he 
gives vent to may indeed be 
foreign oaths, and most cer- 
tainly suggest “‘ battle, murder, 
and sudden death” to the of- 
fender. 

To proceed with my story. 
In the very early days of our 
acquaintance Polly, unused per- 
haps to his new quarters and 
brooding over the past, if 
fairly conversational when I 
was in the room, refused to say 
a word in my absence. This 
much to the grief of my dear 
old mother, who was staying 
with us at Eastbourne, and 
having fallen in love with him 
at first sight, was constantly 
trying to make him talk. I 
should add that when Polly is 
disinclined for conversation and 
any one speaks to him, he has 
a habit of appearing to be 
deeply engrossed in his food. 
It was thus that I found them 
one morning—my mother using 
all her blandishments, Polly 
digging his beak into his food- 
tray. 

“Oh, do come and make 
dear Polly talk; she” (my 
mother always spoke of the 
bird as “‘ she ’’) “ will do noth- 
ing but eat when I speak to 
her.” 

Polly just looked round. 
“Don’t be a d—d fool!” he 
said, and then went on eating. 

Fortunately the dear old 
ady was rather deaf. 
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‘* What did dear Polly say ? ” 
she eagerly inquired. 

I thought it prudent to feign 
deafness too. 

“I didn’t quite catch it,” I 
replied. 

“Oh, do try and make her 
say it again. I am sure it 
was something funny.” 

I did not try very hard, and 
devoutly prayed that I might 
be unsuccessful—and by good 
luck I was so. 

One word more. I do not 
claim that my parrot is clever 
beyond other parrots. But he 
has constantly amused and 
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always loved me. Much the 
same rule holds good of parrots, 
of dogs, and of all domestic 
animals. Once win their affec- 
tion and their confidence and 
it will be your own fault if 
you do not keep them for all 
time. To the man the dumb 
animal—for in most cases 
nature has so willed—is a 
transient pleasure ; to the ani- 
mal its master is little short 
of divine—it will fear him, 
love him, and honour him with 
all its heart, with all its intelli- 
gence, and all its strength, and 
this till death do them part. 
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A CONSUL IN THE MAKING. 


BY A. C. WRATISLAW, ©.B., O.M.G., O.B.E. 


II, 


THe British Consulate at 
Erzeroum was hardly main- 
tained for the comfort and 
protection of the British sub- 
jects resident there, for I found 
only one, and he a naturalised 
Armenian. A little later my 
colony was trebled by the re- 
turn of the Rev. W. Chambers 
and his wife, who ran the 
inevitable American Mission 
to the Armenians, but were 
themselves of Canadian origin. 
Other foreign communities were 
equally limited in numbers. 
An Italian chemist represented 
Italy as Consular Agent, and 
the quarantine doctor was also 
of Italian nationality, both of 
them, however, born in Turkey, 
and, with their families, as 
much native as European in 
theirways. Two or three Catho- 
lic priests composed the French 
colony. They had no consular 
representative, but enjoyed the 
protection of the Russian Con- 
sulate-General. The Russians 
were more numerous, that is to 
say, Russian subjects from the 
Caucasus—Circassians, Georgi- 
ans, and Armenians—for I do 
not remember there being any 
genuine Russians outside the 
Consulate-General. TheConsul- 
General was absent, and the 
Vice- Consul, Preobragensky, 
quite a young man, in charge. 
We became excellent friends— 
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indeed, it would have been 
absurd to be otherwise, as 
neither of us had any one else 
to consort with, nor was there 
any local political question 
which might embitter the per- 
sonal relations of Muscovite 
and Briton. We had a third 
colleague (the Italian did not 
count, for his official position 
was purely nominal) in the 
shape of a Persian Consul- 
General, a not very civilised 
individual, of whom we saw 
but little, as his time was fully 
taken up with extracting a 
living from the Persian com- 
munity. I have no reason to 
believe that he received any 
salary at all; but the number 
of Persian traders, muleteers, 
and camel-drivers established 
in Erzeroum or passing through 
was so considerable that, in 
spite of the cruel handicap 
imposed by a recent decree of 
the Porte which forbade the 
rractice of torture by Persian 
Consuls in the Ottoman do- 
minions, he managed to make 
a very good thing out of his 
post. Even the Persian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople 
lives, or at any rate used to 
live, by what may euphemistic- 
ally be termed the “ fees ” paid 
by his countrymen, just as does 
the Governor of a Province in 
Persia itself. 
2F2 
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After settling down in the 
house, my first care was to 
sample the shooting. This 
proved to be rather disappoint- 
ing on account of the lateness 
of the season, for it was now 
the beginning of November, 
and the birds were migrating 
southwards. One of _ the 
branches of the Euphrates, the 
Kara Sou, has its source in 
the mountains north-west of 
Erzeroum, and as it runs 
through the plain forms a 
marsh perhaps a couple of 
miles broad, which in August, 
September, and October is the 
haunt of snipe and innumerable 
varieties of duck, and very good 
sport can be obtained. But 
the first time I went most of 
the snipe were already gone, 
the duck were on the move, 
and the bag consisted mainly 
of the lesser bustard, of which 
large flocks still remained. The 
great bustard was there too, 
but neither then or on any 
subsequent occasion have I 
been able to approach near 
enough to these wary birds 
to justify a shot. I went again 


three or four days afterwards, 


and found the marsh still emp- 
tier. Then the snow fell, both 
stream and marsh were frozen 
solid, and one could ride across 
the plain with ease. 

The rigour of the winter was 
something appalling. 

The town of Erzeroum stands 
6200 feet above the level of 
the sea, at the north-western 
end of a plain about ten miles 
long by six wide, and all around 
are hills one or two thousand 
feet higher. When a good 
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strong wind is blowing from 
the north or east no one who 
can afford to stay indoors would 
think of going out, but on stil] 
days the cold dry atmosphere 
is not unpleasant. I cannot 
say what the temperature ac- 
tually was, for the minimum 
marked on my thermometer 
was only zero Fahrenheit, and 
the quicksilver remained at 
zero in the shade for days 
together, not being able to go 
any lower. For five solid 
months the plain was one sheet 
of snow whose dazzling white- 
ness was only relieved by dirty 
smudges betokening villages. 
Not a tree appeared, for all 
had been cut down for fuel 
during the occupation by the 
Russians nine years _ before. 
Inside the town the snow be- 
came a positive nuisance, for 
no means was provided of 
getting rid of it. After every 
fall it had to be shovelled off 
the flat roofs of the houses into 
the streets below, and where 
these were narrow, a8 was 
generally the case, the mound 
in the middle rose so high that 
a pedestrian passing along the 
narrow track which gave access 
to the doorways could not even 
see the head of any one walking 
on the other side. The town 
lay on a slope, and when this 
accumulation dissolved at the 
end of the winter an involun- 
tary spring cleaning occurred 
as the torrents of melted snow 
swept the year’s conglomeration 
of filth with them into the plain. 
A sudden and intensive thaw 
had been known to produce 
a flood in which men were 
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actually carried away and 
drowned; but such accidents 
are attributed to the will of 
Allah, and are not sufficient to 
stimulate a Turkish munici- 
pality into any impious display 
of energy. 

The better-class houses were 
provided with double doors and 
windows to keep the cold out, 
while in the poorer dwellings 
an attempt was made to pro- 
duce the same effect by pasting 
layers of paper over the win- 
dows and any crevices there 
might be. In their darkened 
hovels, with the vitiated atmos- 
phere and the fumes of tezek, 
the existence of the proletariat, 
whether Moslem or Christian, 
must have been joyless in the 
extreme. The vast majority 
could neither read nor write, 
and Heaven only knows how 
they passed their time apart 
from drinking coffee and gossip- 
ing. Even in the summer- 
time there was never any merry- 
making or public amusement 
so far as I could see, and from 
autumn to spring the town 
seemed dead. Taking it alto- 
gether there can be few gloomier 
places to reside in than Erze- 
roum. 

The population was some- 
where in the region of forty 
thousand, Mussulmans largely 
predominating. Turks and Ar- 
menians mixed very little, but 
ho animosity was apparent be- 
tween the two elements, the 
former usually maintaining to- 
wards the latter the attitude 
of contemptuous toleration 
which is habitual to them in 
normal times, and the Ar- 
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menians only too glad to be 
allowed to live their wretched 
lives in peace. And yet before 
ten years had passed, when the 
hint came from Constantinople, 
the Turks of Erzeroum rose 
up and cheerfully slaughtered 
their Christian fellow-townsmen 
—not, indeed, on so wholesale a 
scale as occurred in some other 
towns, but still to a sufficiently 
terrible extent. The fanaticism 
may be latent, but it is always 
there, and ready to explode 
when the match is applied. 
To see the shapeless bundles 
of clothes which were Turkish 
women toddling along the 
streets, no one would imagine 
them capable of energetic ac- 
tion of any kind, much less of 
atrocity ; nevertheless after the 
last desperate effort of the 
Russians in 1878 to take the 
Devé Boyoun Pass, these same 
bundles sallied out of the town 
in hundreds to mutilate and 
murder the unfortunate Rus- 
sian wounded. 

The Vali of Erzeroum at this 
time was Mustapha Pasha, who 
in his younger days had been 
nicknamed ‘“‘ Phosphor” from 
the vivacity of his disposition. 
But he was now very old, and 
though the nickname remained 
the briskness was only a matter 
of tradition. He was not a bad 
governor, and indeed the Turk- 
ish official of the old school, 
who in long years of service 
has acquired at least some 
practical if antiquated idea 
of administration, has always 
seemed to me more satisfactory 
to deal with than the bumptious 
type of man who is succeeding 
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him, and who, while speaking 
French and professing to be 
modern, has lost most of the 
primitive qualities of the race 
without acquiring in their place 
more than a veneer of civilisa- 
tion. Phosphor’s béte noire was 
education, which he rightly 
considered incompatible with 
the peaceful maintenance of a 
régime such as prevailed in 
Turkey; but he was quite 
willing to leave the Armenians 
unmolested, provided they were 
content to remain in the station 
in which they were born. Had 
the occasion occurred in his 
time, he would certainly have 
done his best to harry them 
out of the land as soon as they 
showed any disposition to raise 
their heads. 

He was a great stickler for 
politeness, even to Christians, 
and I heard of his rebuking 
the lack of it in the following 
manner. A deputation of Turks 
waited on him to complain 
that their womenfolk were in- 
commoded by the presence of 
too many Armenian women at 
the bath on the day that it 
was reserved for females. They 
began, ‘‘ Hasha boundan, Giaour 
karilari,” meaning “Saving 
your presence” (or “ Excuse 
our mentioning it’’), “the in- 
fidel women——” when the 
Vali broke in, telling them to 
be off and wash their lips. The 
deputation withdrew, and con- 
sulted as to what they could 
have said wrong, but finding 
no answer to the question 
returned to the presence. 
“‘Hasha boundan, Giaour kari- 
lari,” the spokesman began 
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again; but they were driven 
away a second time with the 
reiterated request to retire and 
wash their lips. The bewildered 
delegates thereupon begged the 
Vali’s secretary to ascertain 
where their fault lay, and he 
returned with the message that 
“Hasha boundan” was un- 
called for as a preface to the 
mention of any subjects of 
the Sultan whatever their re- 
ligion might be, while it was 
grossly impolite to talk of 
“infidel women,” the correct 
term being “‘ Christian ladies,” 

I probably had not occasion 
to see the Vali more than 
once a month, and then for 
purely official purposes, but 
with Moussa Pasha, the Gen- 
eral commanding the troops, 
and the next most important 
man in the place, my relations 
were of a much more intimate 
and friendly character. He 
was a dear old man, gentle in 
manner and kind of heart, but 
a redoubtable fighter withal. 
In his youth (he was a Cir- 
cassian) he had served with 
distinction in the Russian Army, 
and taken part in hostilities 
against Turkey in the Crimean 
war. Afterwards he resigned 
his Russian commission, en- 
tered the Turkish army, and 
fought against Russia in the 
war of 1877-78. The Armenians 
adored him, and looked on him 
as a protector; he was well 
liked by the Turks, and in 
fact universally popular. It 
was always a pleasure to call 
on Moussa Pasha and listen to 
his stories of old forgotten far- 
off things and battles long ago. 
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Another Turk of whom I 
saw something socially was 
Halid Pasha, who commanded 
the artillery. He had a pas- 
sion for the card game known 
locally as “‘otouz bir ”’—4.e., 
thirty-one—which was simply 
the venerable Vingt-et-un with 
an imaginary ten attached to 
it, and from time to time he 
would send word to me that 
he proposed to come round to 
my house in the evening to 
play, and would bring in his 
train three or four Armenians 
whom he named, sycophants 
who had attached themselves 
to his person. These parties 
were not much fun. The Pasha 
played fairly enough, as I 
hope I did myself, but the 
sycophants cheated shamelessly. 
There was no pretence about 
it, and it was up to the dealer 
to detect and checkmate any 
malpractices he could. There 
was one Catholic Armenian 
who annoyed me extremely by 
invariably starting the evening 
with the demand for the loan 
of a pound, on the pretext that 
he had forgetten his purse. 
He always repaid my pound 
at the end of the sitting, and 
went off jingling three or four 
others which he had won from 
the Pasha and myself, so I 
found the transaction both 
humiliating and expensive. 

The winter was not far ad- 
vanced when an Inspector of 
the Public Debt, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made in 
Salonica, arrived in Erzeroum. 
He was a great acquisition, as 
now Preobragensky and I were 
able to play dummy bridge of 
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an evening. Our usual prac- 
tice was to devote the time 
until midnight to bridge, and 
then to conclude with a Russian 
game called “ Préférence’”’ as 
a concession to Preobragensky. 
Without this resource I do 
not think I could have stood 
the deadly monotony of the 
winter. Books were unpro- 
curable unless one ordered them 
from England, a matter of two 
months ; and newspapers were 
soon read, even when the week- 
ly post from Trebizond got 
through, and it was often held 
up for a week or a fortnight 
by snow on the road. The 
long nights would have been 
purgatory but for cards. 

The daytime was easier to 
get through. Without offend- 
ing Yussuf Effendi’s ideas of 
what was proper, there was still 
a modicum of work, which 
helped to pass the time. Preo- 
bragensky did not care for 
riding, but he could be in- 
duced to take an occasional 
walk. At other times Dr As- 
lanian, the naturalised British 
subject already mentioned, 
would accompany me. He was 
an M.R.O.8. of London, and 
it was due to his skill in 
surgery that Colonel Everett 
recovered from his wounds. 
While in England he had be- 
come a Quaker, and was one 
of the most timid men I have 
ever met, obsessed with fears 
of massacre and outrage; and 
when later on these fears seemed 
likely to be realised he lost no 
time in migrating to Persia, 
where I found him in 1903. 
Mr and Mrs Chambers were 
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charming people, and I was 
always assured of a welcome 
in their house. Sometimes Mrs 
Chambers would accompany me 
for a ride, but she and her 
husband were too busy with 
the work of their mission to be 
often available as companions, 
so0 my rides were usually soli- 
tary. There was not much 
choice of direction, as only 
the two highroads were prac- 
ticable for riding in winter— 
that running eastwards towards 
Kars through the Devé Boyoun 
Pass, and the Trebizond road. 
The latter was the most attrac- 
tive, for, about eight or nine 
miles away, near the village 
of Ilidja, a number of hot 
springs issued from the ground 
and formed a little marsh which 
was never entirely frozen over. 
This was frequented by some 
eccentric snipe and duck, which 
had elected to pass the winter 
there instead of migrating with 
their more conservative fellows, 
and it was generally possible 
to shoot one or two to vary 
Showa’s menu and to afford an 
object for a ride. 

In February my evil genius 
prompted me to go bear-shoot- 
ing. I think that the idea 
must have been suggested orig- 
inally by Yussuf Effendi, who 
desired an excursion to relieve 
the monotony of his clerical 
duties. He certainly assured 
me that in the far end of the 
district of Tortoum, due north 
of Erzeroum and about half- 
way between that town and the 
Black Sea, bears were to be 
found in profusion and shot 
under exceptionally easy con- 
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ditions. Probably he knew 
nothing whatever about the 
matter, but circumstances did 
not allow me either to confirm 
or confute his statements. We 
started early one morning, Yus- 
suf, Tatos, and I, riding straight 
across the plain and then as- 
cending a track up the moun- 
tains on the other side. Beasts 
of burden constantly going up 
and down and treading in the 
same place had worn the path 
into a peculiar formation re- 
sembling a ladder, the un- 
trodden parts representing the 
rungs, and it was impossible 
to go at any pace beyond a 
walk, and even so our unaccus- 
tomed horses stumbled con- 
tinually. It was _ glorious 
weather, but the glare of the 
sun on the snow proved very 
trying after a time and affected 
my eyes most unpleasantly. 
There was also a keen north 
wind blowing, and this, com- 
bined with the sun, raised 
blisters on my nose and ears 
which were exceedingly irri- 
tating. Altogether the ride was 
by no means enjoyable, and 
after eight hours’ plodding we 
were glad enough to put up 
for the night at a village half- 
way to our final destination. 
Hospitality to travellers is a 
duty invariably recognised by 
the Turks, and in most villages 
something in the shape of a 
guest-house is provided for their 
entertainment, the mosque be- 
ing used in the last resort. In 
this particular village a raised 
platform at the end of the cattle 
stable belonging to the head- 
man served as hotel, and was 
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cordially put at my disposal 
by the owner, who also enter- 
tained us sumptuously at dinner. 
The elders of the village were 
invited to meet us and par- 
take of the really excellent 
food provided, of which the 
pieces de résistance were a stew 
of partridges, and pilaf. <A 
large raw onion, to be nibbled 
as a relish between the courses, 
was served out to each diner, 
who was also provided with a 
quire of the thin native bread, 
and a piece of this made quite 
an efficient scoop or spoon. 
For the rest, the time-honoured 
principle that fingers were made 
before forks prevailed. Con- 
versation on such occasions is 
not encouraged, and the guests 
devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to the consumption 
of food, staring stolidly at me 
during the intervals. Even 
when dinner was over and the 
customary feu de joie of eructa- 
tions had been fired in com- 
pliment to the host and as 
testimony to the copiousness 
of his dinner, there was little 
talking beyond a few lies told 
by Yussuf Effendi with metro- 
politan assurance, and swal- 
lowed as gospel by his simple 
audience. I began to feel sleepy, 
and said I was tired and would 
like to go to bed, so Tatos was 
sent for and put up my camp- 
bed. No one budged, not even 
when Tatos pulled off my boots 
and I began slowly to undress. 
In the end I had to disrobe 
completely under the curious 
eyes of the village elders, who 
themselves never took off more 
than their outer garments at 
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night, and were entranced to 
watch the coucher of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner. It was 
only when I was actually in 
bed that they trooped out, 
leaving me to get what sleep 
was allowed by the attentions 
of the fleas and the unrestful- 
ness of the sixteen cows and 
oxen which shared the stable 
with us. 

We passed a poor night, even 
Yussuf, who had much less 
than his fair share of the fleas, 
and were easily persuaded to 
stay and rest another day 
before continuing our journey. 
Indeed, our host discouraged 
any further progress at all, 
first on the ground that there 
were no bears, and secondly 
because the bears were ter- 
ribly fierce and more likely to 
destroy us than we them. The 
truth probably was that in 
some way or other he feared 
that we might get into trouble 
and he be held responsible. 
Yussuf also began to hedge, and 
hinted at bad men lurking in 
Tortoum to rob and kill the 
stranger. Not that he cared 
for his own safety, of course, 
but he felt considerable anxiety 
on my account. The final 
decision was postponed till the 
evening, and meanwhile our 
host’s son with two other young 
Turks conducted me on to the 
hills in pursuit of red-legged 
partridges. There were lots of 
these birds about, but after 
the manner of their kind they 
refused to rise unless absolutely 
cornered, and to make any- 
thing of a bag one was reduced 
to the painful necessity of 
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shooting them running. The 
weather conditions of the previ- 
ous day still prevailed, and my 
eyes became worse and worse 
until I could hardly see out 
of them, and was already think- 
ing of returning when the Turks 
said, “Look, Effendi, look. 
Partridges, shoot.’”” Dimly dis- 
cerning two objects which ap- 
peared to be slightly moving 
on the top of a rock, and sus- 
pecting no treachery, I raised 
my gun and fired. The report 
was followed by piercing shrieks 
as two Armenians leaped from 
the other side of the rock be- 
hind which they had been sit- 
ting to shelter from the wind. 
It was the top of their fezes 
which I had seen, and which 
the rascally Turks had told 
me were partridges. The Turk 
is by nature a staid individual, 
not often indulging in any out- 
ward manifestation of his emo- 
tions, but on this occasion my 
followers let themselves go, lit- 
erally rolling on the ground in 
enjoyment of the exquisite jest. 

Fortunately the damage done 
to the Armenians was slight— 
a few pellets of No. 6 shot in 
their scalps,—and on my pre- 
senting them with a mejidieh 
(three and fourpence) each as 
blood-money, they joined hands 
and danced joyfully before me, 
even declaring their readiness 
to serve as target again at the 
same price. But I had a great 
fright, and was glad to hasten 
back to the village before some- 
thing worse happened. 

Next morning I was prac- 
tically blind, and there was 
nothing for it but to return to 
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Erzeroum. It was a melan- 
choly and painful ride back, 
but my horse played up nobly, 
and we reached the town with- 
out mishap. A week’s seclu- 
sion under the care of Dr 
Aslanian made my eyes as well 
as ever. 

In justice to Erzeroum, of 
whose capabilities as a pleasure 
resort I have given but a gloomy 
picture, it is only fair to say 
that during my sojourn there 
two entertainments were given 
at which I was privileged to 
attend. The first was at the 
house of one of the wealthier 
Armenians, who asked me to 
spend the evening, and added 
that there would be dancing. 
I duly presented myself after 
dinner, and was rather sur- 
prised to notice the complete 
absence of ladies in the recep- 
tion-room. The men, all of 
them Christians, were between 
twenty and thirty in number, 
but no provision seemed to be 
made for partners. Coffee, 
brandy, and cigarettes were 
handed round and consumed in 
silence by the company seated 
on divans along the walls, 
after which the master of the 
house advanced into the centre 
of the room and gravely exe- 
cuted an elaborate pas seul 
which did credit to his agility, 
for he was a middle-aged man. 
One of the guests then obliged, 
by request, an equally spirited 
performance; but I can give 
no account of what followed, 
for I took my leave on the pre- 
text of sudden indisposition, 
being really in a state of ex- 
treme nervousness lest I should 
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be called on to tread a measure 
myself. 

The other occasion was when 
the Persian Consul-General in- 
vited Preobragensky and my- 
self to witness a camel-fight. 
He received us’in the house 
of one of his colony, from the 
first-floor windows of which 
we gazed at the performance 
in the square below, drinking 
tea and consuming sweetmeats 
in the intervals. There were a 
dozen male camels, each under 
the charge of his owner or 
driver—fine beasts in their 
shaggy winter coats and gaudy 
trappings—and three or four 
females to furnish the motive 
for a quarrel. The procedure 
was for two males and a female 
to be led into the middle of 
the arena together, when the 
gladiators would grunt defiance 
at each other, blowing from 
their mouths great yellow bub- 
bles, which burst with an evil 
smell, and straddling their un- 
gainly legs till they could hardly 
maintain their balance. Mean- 
while the lady looked on super- 
ciliously with the occasional 
interjection of a contemptuous 
remark, which finally had the 
desired effect of goading her 
swains into action. They first 
endeavoured to bite, but as a 
piece of cord was bound tightly 
round their jaws to prevent 
any serious damage being done 
to such valuable beasts, the 
combat soon degenerated into 
a wrestling match. The sight 
of these antediluvian creatures 
struggling in the snow and al- 
most tying their long necks 
into knots in the attempt to 
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heave the antagonist off his 
feet was extraordinarily comic ; 
nor was the ludicrous effect 
lessened by the alacrity with 
which one or the other would 
suddenly recognise that he was 
outmatched and break the 
clinch to lumber off, pursued 
by the jeers of his lost love. 

The necessary touch of tra- 
gedy was added in the fourth 
encounter, when one camel had 
the luck to slip his muzzle 
sufficiently to seize his adver- 
sary by the ear and bite it off, 
to the intense grief of the 
owner, who blubbered pite- 
ously as he led his beast away. 
After this accident not all the 
curses and threats of the Con- 
sul-General could induce the 
remaining proprietors to bring 
their animals up to the scratch, 
and the meeting broke up in 
confusion. Our sincere thanks 
to our colleague for a very 
pleasant afternoon were re- 
ceived by him with greater 
complacency than the facts 
warranted, for he had com- 
mandeered camels, house, and 
refreshments, and had not been 
put to a single penny of ex- 
pense. 

It seemed as though the 
winter would never come to 
an end. Early in March there 
was another very heavy fall 
of snow, which caught and over- 
whelmed a large caravan while 
passing over the Kop Dagh; 
and it was not until April 
was well advanced that any- 
thing in the shape of a thaw 
occurred. When the snow 
started melting in earnest the 
streets became for the time 
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almost impassable, but this 
year the thaw was gradual, 
and there was no flood. By 
the end of April the plain was 
free from snow, the marsh 
along the course of the Kara 
Sou became one immense sheet 
of water, the playground of 
innumerable wild-fowl back 
from the South, and spring had 
arrived. 

From May until the begin- 
ning of October the climate of 
Erzeroum is pleasant enough, 
being free from excessive heat 
and not unhealthy. <A few 
years later the town suffered 
severely from epidemics of 
cholera and smallpox, but the 
climate can hardly be held 
responsible for such visitations 
any more than for the slaughter 
of Armenians. There was a 
certain amount of malaria, 
though not of a virulent type, 
and naturally the filthy con- 
ditions prevailing in the town 
encouraged typhoid and other 
diseases which thrive on de- 
fective sanitation; but I per- 
sonally had nothing to com- 
plain of on the score of health. 

Early in the summer the 
Russian Consul-General, Gen- 
eral Dennet, returned from 
leave, and Preobragensky left 
us to my great regret. The 
Consul-General’s ménage was 
@ peculiar one, modelled rather 
on Oriental than on Western 
practice, and gave occasion to 
much jocular and unseemly 
remark amongst the Turks. 
The absolute disregard of ap- 
pearances and contempt for 
public opinion shown by many 
Russian officials in the East 


is one of their most striking 
characteristics, but none of 
them in my experience kept 
so outrageous an establishment 
as General Dennet. However, 
apart from his moral peculi- 
arities, he was pleasant enough 
to deal with. 

The motive of the Russian 
Government in selecting an 
officer of the General Staff as 
their representative in a stra- 
tegic centre so near to the 
frontier as Erzeroum was ob- 
vious enough. The appoint- 
ment of a British officer ag 
Consul in the same place was 
not solely in the nature of a 
retort courteous, but was also 
part of the general scheme 
initiated in 1878 for the super- 
vision of the “‘ reforms ” prom- 
ised by the Porte in the Cyprus 
Convention in return for a 
British guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Do- 
minions in Asia Minor. Her 
Majesty’s Government held that 
military men would be able 
to exercise more efficient con- 
trol over the situation than 
civilians, and in pursuance of 
this idea officers of the British 
Army were scattered in various 
Consular capacities throughout 
Anatolia. Ten years’ experi- 
ence had, however, proved that 
the measure of reform intro- 
duced under the eye of the 
military amounted to exactly 
what it would have been with- 
out them—that is to say, noth- 
ing at all. The British Govern- 
ment withdrew their guaran- 
tee, but without feeling called 
on to return the island of 
Cyprus, which had been handed 
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over to Great Britain in order 
to render the guarantee more 
effective; and the military 
Consulates and Vice-Consulates 
gradually disappeared. By 1888 
Erzeroum alone of them re- 
mained, and even here Colonel 
Chermside, who was now ap- 
pointed to succeed Colonel Ev- 
erett, proved to be the last of 
his race. 

Some time elapsed between 
the date of his appointment 
and his arrival in Erzeroum—a 
delay which gave me no reason 
to grumble, as existence in 
summer was by no means dis- 
agreeable, and for the first and 
last time in my official experi- 
ence the cheapness of living 
enabled me to put by money. 

Premonitory symptoms of the 
Armenian Question were now 
appearing. The first I heard 
of it was when calling on the 
Vali to talk to him about a 
complaint of the missionaries 
that letters addressed to them 
from other towns in the pro- 
vince were opened at local 
post-offices. Phosphoradmitted 
that there might be something 
in the complaint. “Anarchists ” 
in Russia, he said, were known 
to be inciting the Armenian 
subjects of the Sultan to re- 
bellion against their lawful sov- 
ereign, and the Turkish au- 
thorities had in consequence to 
keep a watch on correspond- 
ence. Education, of course, 
was at the bottom of it all. 
All the same, he would give 
orders that letters addressed to 
British subjects were to be 
respected in future. 

It must be confessed that 
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the old gentleman’s apprehen- 
sions seemed to me far-fetched. 
The impression I had gathered 
of the Armenians was that 
they offered about as promis- 
ing soil for the sowing of sedi- 
tion as a flock of sheep. But 
events proved that he was 
right, and that Armenian secret 
societies working from a secure 
base in the Caucasus were al- 
ready preparing untold misery 
for their helpless compatriots 
in Turkey. 

A month or so afterwards 
Chambers came to me in a 
great state of perturbation, to 
say that an Armenian teacher 
in the mission school had been 
consigned to prison, and to 
beg me to get him out. It 
appeared that the Turks had 
obtained possession of a com- 
position in which one of the 
boys embodied a passionate 
appeal to the Armenians—a 
hundred thousand was the 
number he considered necessary 
—to rise and throw off the 
Turkish yoke. To make mat- 
ters worse, the master to whom 
this literary effort was sub- 
mitted, instead of tearing it up 
or reporting its author to the 
head of the mission, as was his 
obvious duty, had simply handed 
it back with corrections, and 
could not deny his handwriting. 
His arrest on a charge of sedi- 
tion was the natural sequel. I 
fear that Chambers thought my 
refusal to intervene a sign of 
hard-heartedness, but there was 
no possible ground for interfer- 
ence, and to make an appeal 
which was foredoomed to re- 
jection would have only made 
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matters worse. The teacher 
was still in custody when I 
left Erzeroum, and I never 
heard what finally became of 
him. The rash essayist, who 
was arrested at the same time, 
died before long in prison of 
typhoid fever. 

Erzeroum was hardly the 
place where one would expect 
to meet tourists, and yet they 
did occasionally pass through. 
A Spaniard and his wife, travel- 
ling under the name of the 
Count and Countess de Chelva, 
arrived in March on their way 
to Kars, just managing to get 
through the Kop Pass on the 
day of the big storm I have 
mentioned. By offering a re- 
ward of five pounds for each 
man brought in, they persuaded 
the people of the khan to go 
out and save the lives of the 
camel-drivers of the caravan, 
who would otherwise have been 
left to perish in the snow with 
their beasts. Without some 
considerable inducement it sim- 
ply does not occur to the 
Oriental to go out of his way 
to preserve human life, and 
the unfortunate camel -men, 
being Persians and heretics, 
would have been left to their 
fate for all the orthodox Turks 
cared. The Vali received orders 
from Constantinople to show 
these Spaniards every atten- 
tion in his power, and it was 
said—I know not with how 
much truth—that the Count 
de Chelva was a Carlist Prince. 
They stayed a few days with 
us, recovering from the effects 
of their journey—the poor lady’s 
face was raw from the action 
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of the wind and frost,—and 
then went on to Kars. 

One morning in June a letter 
was brought to me from Sir 
W. White introducing the Mili- 
tary Attaché to the Austrian 
Embassy at Constantinople, 
who proposed to stay a few 
days in Erzeroum, and re- 
questing me to do everything 
to make his stay a pleasant 
one. This of course implied 
putting him up, so I gave 
orders for the necessary pre- 
parations, and waited with not 
unpleasurable anticipation for 
the arrival of the visitor, who, 
so the messenger informed me, 
was only an hour or so behind 
him. When the carriage drove 
up to my door, it was with 
decidedly mixed feelings that I 
noted the presence of an attrac- 
tive young lady in it as well 
as a man. This proved to be 
the Austrian’s newly-wedded 
wife, who accompanied him, 
so he informed me, because 
they did not care to be sepa- 
rated so soon after marriage. 
I was in for it, and had to do 
the best my limited resources 
allowed for the comfort and 
entertainment of the pair. For- 
tunately no guests could have 
been easier to please and less 
exacting. They were out to 
enjoy themselves, and appa- 
rently succeeded in doing s0, 
even in so unpromising a spot 
for a honeymoon as Erzeroum. 
At times their frank indulgence 
in connubialities was a little 
embarrassing to a young and 
modest host, but on the whole 
the visit of this light-hearted 
pair afforded me great pleasure. 
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But if I was gratified, it was 
far otherwise with the Russian 
Consul-General, who fell victim 
to a perfect agony of curiosity 
and suspicion regarding the 
motives which could have in- 
duced an Austrian officer to 
trespass on @ Russian preserve 
so far removed from any Aus- 
trian sphere of interest. The 
Military Attaché made no at- 
tempt to conceal the object 
of his visit, which, apart from 
the natural wish to enjoy a 
jaunt at the expense of his 
Government, was to have a 
look at the new system of forts 
recently completed by the 
Turks in the Devé Boyoun Pass. 
But this explanation failed to 
satisfy General Dennet, con- 
vinced as he was that behind 
it lurked some dark design 
against the interests of Holy 
Russia, and in consequence 
my guest and I were carefully 
shadowed whenever we ven- 
tured out of the house. We 
devoted one day to riding 
round the forts and check- 
ing their positions on a map 
which the Austrian had brought 
with him from Constantinople, 
and at every turn we ran up 
against some emissary of the 
Russian Consulate - General, 
whose efforts to appear uncon- 
cerned under our amused scru- 
tiny were rather comic. 

These forts had a somewhat 
curious history. The Russians 
could raise no open objection 
to their being erected in what 
was after all Turkish territory, 
but as soon as the Porte mani- 
fested any intention of placing 
orders for their armament in 


Germany, the Russian Embassy 
at once presented the bill for 
the war indemnity of thirty 
million pounds, urging that if 
the Turks were rich enough to 
buy artillery they could pay 
something on account of their 
debt. Thus the new forts 
were at this period still un- 
armed, and remained so for 
some time afterwards. In the 
Great War the Russian Army 
never broke through them, but 
got into Erzeroum by a back 
way. 

By the time my guests left 
rumours were already rife con- 
cerning the imminent arrival 
of Colonel Ohermside. As a 
matter of fact, he did not 
appear for nearly a month, 
but the uncertainty prevented 
any prolonged excursions. I 
did pay a hurried visit to the 
Tortoum river, but found it 
in flood, owing to the late 
melting of the snow, and all 
that could be done was to 
pick up a few trout with the 
worm in eddies and backwaters. 
When the river is in a suitable 
condition for the fly the fishing 
is by all accounts first class, 
the trout being quite unso- 
phisticated and running large. 
I was assured that an Armenian 
bishop in Tortoum, a great 
sportsman, was in the habit of 
visiting the river by night 
with a torch, which he would 
hold over the water to attract 
the big trout and then smite 
them over the head with a 
sword, and so capture them. 
But I had no opportunity of 
seeing the prelate at work. 

Colonel Chermside finally 
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turned up, and I was free 
to go a week after. This 
time I sent my baggage in 
advance and rode, taking no 
more with me than Tatos and 
I could carry on our horses. 
Whether it was the lovely 
weather, or the being inde- 
pendent of the vagaries of a 
coachman, or the delight of 
escaping from Erzeroum, or 
the combination of all three, 
the journey back proved much 
more enjoyable, as it was cer- 
tainly more expeditious than 
my first experience of the same 
road. There being no induce- 
ment to linger in the khans on 
the way, we made a practice 
of starting at three in the 
morning or thereabouts, rest- 
ing during the midday heat, 
and then riding until sunset, 
and reached Trebizond on the 
night of the fourth day, a clear 
gain of two days over the 
carriage. 

After a short interlude in 
the British Consulate-General 
at Constantinople I was ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Smyrna, 
and arrived there in November 
1888. A more complete change 
from Erzeroum, with its British 
colony of three persons, its 
remote situation, and its dreary 
winter, than Smyrna, the pre- 
mier trading centre in Turkey, 
a flourishing port, and the 
most populous town in Turkey 
after Constantinople, could 
hardly be imagined. The pro- 
vince of Aidin, of which it is 
the capital, is the most pro- 
ductive district in the Ottoman 
Empire, raising important quan- 
tites of figs, raisins, grain, 
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valonea, &c., and, what is rare 
in Asia Minor, possessing the 
means of transporting its pro- 
ducts to the sea in the shape 
of two railways—the Smyrna- 
Aidin line to the south, and 
the Smyrna-Cassaba to the 
north of the town. Both these 
lines were then British-owned 
(the second passed out of our 
hands a few years later), the 
lion’s share of the trade fell 
to Great Britain, and the Brit- 
ish community, if not the most 
numerous, was certainly the 
most prosperous and influential 
amongst the foreigners of the 
place. Smyrna has for cen- 
turies possessed a peculiar at- 
traction for foreigners and Chris- 
tians, so much so as to earn 
from the Turks the name of 
Giaour Izmir—Infidel Smyrna. 
As everywhere else in Turkey, 
the exact population of the 
town was a matter of con- 
jecture, but the usual estimate 
of 250,000 cannot have been 
far out. Whether Turks out- 
numbered Greeks or Greeks 
Turks was a moot point, but 
neither had an absolute major- 
ity in the town when the con- 
siderable fcreign, Armenian, 
and Jewish elements were also 
taken into consideration. 
Smyrna, with its extensive 
quays and modern port, offered 
a fair enough aspect to any 
one arriving by sea, but the 
streets behind were narrow and 
tortuous, and the town itself 
dirty in winter and horribly 
stuffy during the summer, when 
the temperature often exceeds 
100° in the shade. As a place 
of residence the town was far 
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from pleasing, and most of 
those who conveniently could 
took houses outside in the 
suburbs, along the shore of the 
guif, or in the villages of 
Boujah and Bournabat, four 
or five miles from the town, 
and connected with it by rail. 
Lord Byron lived at Boujah 
when he visited Turkey a hun- 
dred years ago, and the avenue 
is still pointed out where he 
was accustomed to amuse him- 
self with pistol practice. I 
tried the village for a few 
months, but finding it dull 
migrated to Bournabat, where 
most of the English people 
lived, and where existence was 
much more lively. Here there 
were tennis courts, a football 
club, and an agreeable English 
society in whose midst I spent 
my leisure time most pleas- 
antly, going to town every 
morning by train and returning 
in the afternoon when the 
day’s work was done. 

The Consulate buildings were 
in a sad condition. There was 
a large private residence for 
the Consul-General, offices, a 
court, a chapel, and a post- 
office, and it would be difficult 
to say which department gave 
the impression of greatest de- 
crepitude. The whole had been 
taken over by the Foreign 
Office from the Levant Com- 
pany when that institution sur- 
rendered its charter in 1825, 
and, judging from appearances, 

not since undergone repair. 
However, it was now at last 
condemned, and the process of 
gradual demolition and recon- 
struction continued during the 
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whole of my three years in 
Smyrna, enveloping the estab- 
lishment in an atmosphere of 
dust and noise which was the 
reverse of pleasant. 

Holmwood, the Consul-Gen- 
eral, had only a few months 
before been transplanted from 
Zanzibar to Turkey. The sur- 
roundings were entirely new 
to him, and he was conse- 
quently quite content to leave 
the Vice-Consul to run the 
office after his own fashion. 
Long residence in a tropical 
climate had also afflicted him 
with a liver complaint necessi- 
tating an annual cure at Carls- 
bad, so for the greater part of 
each summer I was left entirely 
to my own devices. During 
his residence in Africa the 
Consul-General had accumu- 
lated a store of yarns relating 
to his adventures in that mys- 
terious continent which won 
him the sobriquet of Truthful 
Freddy, on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle; but he met 
his match in his Austrian col- 
league, who had also been in 
Africa, and whose stock story 
of how he was in the habit of 
tying up his little son as a bait 
to entice by infant wailings 
the crocodiles of the Nile to 
emerge from the river and fall 
victims to the unerring gun 
of the sire, was generally ad- 
judged superior to anything 
that Holmwood’s experience or 
imagination could evolve. 

In addition to the Consul- 
General and Vice-Consul, a Chap- 
lain, three Clerks, a Dragoman, 
and three Cavasses made up 
the staff of the Consulate, which 
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had also attached to it a British 
Seamen’s Hospital in charge of 
an English surgeon, and a post- 
office, quite an extensive estab- 
lishment as Consulates go. 
There was, however, a good 
deal of work to do. The British 
colony was a large one, and 
in those days some four hundred 
British steamers visited the port 
every year, and usually re- 
mained quite sufficient time 
discharging and loading cargo 
to afford ample opportunity 
for their crews to get into 
trouble ashore. 

The British seaman was then 
wretchedly paid. An A.B. 
earned no more than £3, 10s. 
per month, and naturally the 
class of man attracted by so 
meagre a wage was far from 
high. But even had they been 
a collection of plaster saints, 
the Merchant Shipping Act 
lays down such elaborate regu- 
lations to ensure the welfare 
of the sailor abroad that no 
Consul in a busy port need 
complain of lack of occupation. 
The Act seems inspired through- 
out by the idea that the master, 
and the owner he represents, 
are out to cheat and bully the 
seaman, and in pursuance of 
this conviction insists that no 
transaction between the parties 
shall take place without the 
cognisance and sanction of a 
Consular officer. When a sea- 
man is signed on a ship’s 
articles, or discharged with or 
without his consent, it must be 
in the presence of a Consul, 
who sees that the master pays 
him his just due, mothers him 
until he gets another ship, 
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provides him when sick with 
hospital treatment, and if neces- 
sary sends him home, besides 
a score of other attentions, 
which are usually accepted with 
grumbling distrust by the sea- 
man. 

The disposal of sick sailors 
is often a matter of some diffi- 
culty to a Consul in less civilised 
ports, but at Smyrna things 
were made easy by the exist- 
ence of the Seamen’s Hospital. 
Mariners left behind in sound 
health were boarded out in a 
Greek inn where the preponder- 
ance of vegetables in the menu 
over meat sometimes gave rise 
to complaint. However, it was 
the best we could do for them 
in the absence of a special 
establishment for their enter- 
tainment. Smyrna did boast 
of an institution bearing the 
proud title of ‘‘The Sailor’s 
Rest,” and maintained by some 
evangelical body, where Park- 
inson, a converted ship’s car- 
penter, dispensed tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and buns to all comers ; 
but his customers were drawn 
chiefly from the ranks of a 
small band of Greek Protes- 
tants, and the British seaman 
of the period showed no marked 
partiality for non - alcoholic 
beverages. 

The British community con- 
sisted of nearly two thousand 
souls, two-thirds of them 
Maltese and the rest English. 
The members of the Maltese 
section were for the most part 
poor, and a good many of 
them, I regret to say, dis- 
reputable. They constantly 
quarrelled amongst themselves, 
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got into trouble with the Turk- 
ish police, and in one way or 
another gave the Consulate an 
infinity of trouble. 

The English fell under two 
categories. There were those 
born in the British Isles who 
had come to Smyrna for vari- 
ous reasons connected with the 
railways, the gas-works (also 
a British concern), or for their 
private business, and who in 
no way differed from the British 
colony to be met with in most 
big towns abroad. These were 
comparatively few, and quite 
swamped by the old established 
element. Theforebears of many 
of these last had belonged to 
the defunct Levant Company, 
and had been settled in Turkey 
for many generations. In some 
cases long residence in the East 
had tended to approximate 
their way of living to local 
standards. At Smyrna, as in 
Constantinople and elsewhere 
in the Levant, the new arrival 
notices that the foreigner who 
has been born and bred in the 
country, whether he be of 
British, French, or other nation- 
ality, speaks his language with 
@ peculiar accent, and often 
makes use of phrases which 
are not current in the land from 
which he originates. This is 
perhaps more marked amongst 
the English than other nation- 
alities, and in Smyrna than in 
other Turkish towns. Such 
little peculiarities of speech, 
hardly if at all perceptible in 
families whose means allowed 
them to send their children to 
school in England, became much 
more marked as the social scale 


was descended, until one found 
a certain number of British 
subjects for whom Greek had 
taken the place of English as 
their ordinary means of ex- 
pression. 

A trifling variation from the 
language spoken in the British 
Isles did not in any way 
imply a falling off in national 
sentiment; indeed they were, 
I should say, more exuberantly 
patriotic than we allow our- 
selves to appear at home. For 
the rest, a more warm-hearted, 
generous, and hospitable set 
of people than the Smyrna 
English I have never met, 
while as representatives of Brit- 
ish commerce they worthily 
maintained the reputation for 
integrity which we fortunately 
enjoy in the East. 

One regrettable trait they 
had, though it was fast dis- 
appearing, in the shape of a 
certain antagonism to authority 
as personified by the Consulate. 
I think this was a legacy from 
the times when the Levant 
Company appointed its own 
Consuls, and that its members 
originally felt some soreness 
when they lost the privilege, 
and were inclined to look ask- 
ance on the officials sent out 
by the Foreign Office to pre- 
side over them. The last mem- 
ber of the company had long 
been under ground, but the tra- 
dition still lingered, and the 
British community at Smyrna 
was reputed to have worried 
two Consuls into their graves 
during the last thirty years. 
The only overt manifestation 
of this tendency which I noticed 
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was a disinclination to register 
themselves annually at the Con- 
sulate as required by the Order 
in Council for the Ottoman 
Dominions, or rather to dis- 
charge the fee of half-a-crown, 
payable to H.M.’s Government 
for the service. They held 
that this fee was in the nature 
of a poll-tax, and as such to 
be resisted by free-born Brit- 
ishers. Such an attitude was 
more than unreasonable, con- 
sidering the privileged position 
of foreigners in Turkey, who 
paid no taxes to the Turkish 
Government, and, in the case 
of British subjects at least, 
none to their own. The elder 
and more sober-minded mem- 
bers of the community grum- 
bled,but submitted. The young 
bloods, however, one year flatly 
refused to register, and we 
were under the painful neces- 
sity of summoning some twenty 
or so of them before the Con- 
sular Court to show cause why 
a fine not exceeding forty shil- 
lings should not be inflicted on 
them according to law. There- 
upon the Smyrna Hampdens 
climbed down, and no more 
was heard of the matter. 

The existence of Consular 
Courts exercising jurisdiction 
over their nationals in a foreign 
and independent country needs 
@ word of explanation. Quite 
in the early days of the Otto- 
man Empire its rulers seem 
to have recognised that special 
inducements must be held out 
to foreign Christians to make 
them willing to take up their 
residence in a country where 
the laws and customs differed 
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so fundamentally from their 
own, and where their presence 
was desired for the develop- 
ment of trade, and the increase 
of the State revenues which 
trade brought with it. In pur- 
suance of this idea special 
treaties, known as Capitula- 
tions, were from time to time 
made with foreign States by 
which various privileges were 
conceded to their subjects, the 
most valuable of these being 
the right of having their dis- 
putes settled in accordance with 
their own laws by their own 
authorities. The Turks, it is 
true, reserve for the Turkish 
courts all cases, whether civil 
or criminal, in which an Otto- 
man subject is concerned ; but 
even here the interests of a 
foreigner who has the mis- 
fortune to be engaged in litiga 
tion with a Turk are to some 
extent safeguarded by the right 
of his Consul to be represented 
at the hearing either in person 
or, as is more usual, by deputy, 
and to have a voice in the de- 
cision. Turkish justice being 
what it is, these are very 
important privileges, and I for 
one should be reluctant to 
reside in Turkey were they 
abolished. 

An Order in Council for the 
Ottoman Dominions lays down 
the procedure and defines the 
jurisdiction of Consular Courts. 
In criminal cases the Consul 
sitting alone can inflict up to 
three months’ imprisonment ; 
aided by two assessors taken 
from the British community 
his limit is twelve months. 
Any offence calling for a more 
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severe punishment must be re- 
ferred to the Supreme Consular 
Court at Constantinople, pre- 
sided over by a qualified Judge. 
The Consul can try any civil 
case which he does not prefer, 
owing to its importance or 
difficulty, to refer to the 
Supreme Court, to which also 
appeal lies. Consular Courts 
are also courts of probate, so 
in a town like Smyrna, with 
a large British colony, a pass- 
able amount of legal work had 
to be done. 

Looking back, I am inclined 
to doubt whether my experi- 
ence was such as to qualify 
me for presiding over this or 
any other tribunal; but at the 
time I undertook it without 
the slightest diffidence, and I 
really think that if litigants 
did not get much law for their 
money they at least received 
substantial justice. 

We had no English lawyers 
in Smyrna, but two Greek 
practitioners professed to spec- 
ialise in the British Consular 
Court. They could, in fact, 
speak English fairly well, and 
had some acquaintance with 
the provisions of the Order in 
Council. Both claimed to pos- 
sess the degree of Doctor of 
Law, and each assured me 
privately that his colleague 
had no right whatever to such 
a distinction. They referred 
to one another as “ My learned 
friend,” bickered in the most 
approved fashion, and pro- 
fessed a gratifying respect for 
the Court. Any deficiency in 
knowledge of the law was com- 
pensated by their power of 
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declamation, and at times they 
rose to considerable heights of 
eloquence. “‘ You hurl a bloody 
stigma at my client’s head,” 
shrieked one when defending 
a Maltese on a charge of 
assault. “It strikes him and 
dishonours him for ever ! ” 

Apart from the occasional 
granting of probate or letters 
of administration on the de- 
cease of British subjects there 
was not much civil business 
in the Court. Criminal affairs 
were our speciality, generally 
prosecutions of seamen for of- 
fences against discipline under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and of Maltese for assaults 
and other misdemeanours. 
Sometimes one could not help 
feeling sympathy with the 
sailormen, whose treatment at 
the hands of master and offi- 
cers was often rough, and may 
well have goaded them into 
insubordination. But authority 
had to be supported. Generally 
speaking, the merchant seaman 
I came across was of a very 
uninteresting type; but I re- 
member one John Castle, a 
refractory fireman, who pro- 
vided a certain amount of 
entertainment. 

He was originally had up 
for refusing duty and assault, 
and got three weeks. One 
would have thought that con- 
finement in a not very attractive 
cell, with nothing to do but 
commune with his own thoughts, 
would induce a somewhat chas- 
tened frame of mind in a pris- 
oner, but it was quite other- 
wise with Mr Castle. When 
released from prison he blew 
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in on me with the joyful 
assurance of a music-hall fav- 
ourite. After giving me a 
graphic sketch of his career, 
which included enlistment in 
and speedy expulsion from both 
Army and Navy, he turned to 
a young and smiling clergyman 
who happened to be in the 
room, and whom he addressed 
quite gratuitously as “ Mr 
Dimple,” and favoured him 
with his opinion of the British 
Consular Service. “For one 
Consul that’s a gentleman 
there’s forty that’s demons,” 
he declared, but expressly ex- 
cepted me from this sweeping 
condemnation, which was good 
of him considering the three 
weeks. He then demanded the 
balance of his wages, which 
had been deposited by his late 
skipper. I begged him not to 
take it, but rather to entrust 
himself to our care until a 
ship could be found for him; 
but he insisted, and in the end 
left with his money in his 
pocket. 

Next morning Parkinson 
called to complain that John 
Castle, being in a state of 
liquor, had come overnight to 
the Seaman’s Rest, broken much 
crockery and several chairs, 
and generally behaved in so 
riotous a manner as to shock 
the sensitive clients of the 
establishment. I suggested that 
he should summon the evil- 
doer before the Court, but this 
Parkinson could not bring him- 
self to do, on the ground that 
the Gospel enjoined forgiveness 
of an adversary unto seventy 
times seven. On the morrow, 
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however, he again came, re- 
ported that a no less inebriated 
Castle on a second visit had 
demolished all of the crockery 
and furniture which had gur- 
vived the first, and asked for 
@ summons. Reminded that 
his forgiveness account still 
showed a debit of four hundred 
and eighty-nine, he said that 
he could not help that: he had 
a duty towards his employers, 
and would like a summons. 
Castle, having spent all his 
money on riotous living, was 
quite unable to pay fine and 
damages, and so perforce re- 
tired to another fortnight’s se- 
clusion. During this second 
period of incarceration he found 
religion, and advertised the 
fact by singing through an 
extensive repertory of hymns 
in so loud and discordant a 
voice as to be quite distracting 
to all on the Consulate prem- 
ises. Our Chaplain, who in 
the course of his duties visited 
the interesting penitent, taxed 
him with being not for the first 
time on the religious lay, which 
John cheerfully admitted ; but 
he continued to cast his vocal 
bread upon the waters, in the 
hope that it might one day 
return to him, as in fact event- 
ually happened. Some pious 
passers-by, more charitable or 
less experienced than the Chap- 
lain, were attracted by the 
voice of the siren, and impressed 
by his religious fervour, took 
charge of him when his time 
was up, and paid his passage 
to England, to my great relief. 
If I remember right, Castle 
was the last occupant of the 
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old prison which, when vacated 
by him, was demolished and 
a new one built under the new 
scheme of reconstruction. It 
was inaugurated by a British 
marine, not in the capacity 
of captive, but as an honoured 
guest. The Levant squadron 
was in port at the time, and 
one afternoon I received a call 
from two Royal Marine Artil- 
lerymen who had a request to 
make. They said that their 
pal, whom they had left down- 
stairs, was grievously overcome 
by liquor, and would I allow 
him to sleep it off in one of my 
nice new cells until it was time 
to catch the leave boat and 
return on board? After in- 
specting the patient, I ventured 
to express a doubt whether it 
were humanly possible for one 
in so helpless a condition to 
recover and walk down to the 
quay by 5.30, it then being a 
little after three. One of the 
men drew himself proudly up 
and rebuked my lack of faith 
with the words, “Sir, he’s not 
a@ Blue Marine if he can’t!” 
And the event fully justified 
this superb confidence in a 
famous corps. This was not 
the only time that our prison 
served a similar beneficent pur- 
pose. 

The visits of the squadron 
to Smyrna were fairly frequent 
at that time. The call of a 
single man-of-war is usually a 
sheer delight to a Consul, but 
the presence of ten or a dozen 
in his port at once is apt to 
be overwhelming. Official visits 
have to be arranged, amuse- 
ment on shore found for hordes 
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of officers, advice given as to 
shooting-grounds in the season, 
and there is always anxiety 
lest the exuberance of the lower 
deck may cause trouble in the 
town. The man-of-war’s-man 
thirty odd years ago exercised 
more self-restraint than his 
fathers, but was still far from 
attaining the high standard of 
behaviour which characterises 
the Royal Navy to-day. 

Smyrna was one of the places 
at which general leave was 
given, and then the town be- 
came excessively lively with 
several thousand bluejackets 
on the spree. One very popular 
form of amusement was to hire 
carriages, eject the driver from 
his position on the box, and 
then drive the vehicle furi- 
ously up and down the quay 
to the admiration and terror 
of the populace. In the sum- 
mer, when tomatoes were ripe 
and cheap, playful mariners 
might sometimes use them as 
snowballs to pelt one another 
and the inhabitants withal ; 
but such manifestations of high 
spirit were readily condoned 
in view of the vast amount of 
money spent by the visitors 
to the great profit of the 
natives. For a few days after 
the departure of the squadron 
one could usually buy twenty- 
two or even twenty-three shil- 
lings for a gold sovereign, so 
great was the glut of English 
silver. 

Of course there were always 
a certain number of drunks; 
indeed the wonder is there 
were not many more, consider- 
ing the vile quality of the 
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liquor sold to our unfortunate 
men for a shilling the bottle, 
just bad alcohol with a little 
colouring matter and labelled 
“Rum.” I played an unwilling 
part in one such incident. One 
day, while seated in my office, 
a Turkish police officer burst 
in on me with a lack of cere- 
mony which indicated a serious 
emergency. ‘‘Come, Consolos 
Bey, come quickly. The British 
soldiers are massacring the pop- 
ulation.”” It was hardly any 
business of mine if they were, 
but like an idiot I left my 
legitimate occupations and ac- 
companied him. He led me at 
the double to a shabby pub 
on the quay, whence arose the 
sound of British oaths and the 
shattering of glasses. A crowd 
was gathered round the en- 
trance in pleased expectancy, 
but it scuttled hastily away as 
six or seven local civilians 
came tumbling out, behind 
them in pursuit one small 
marine, capless, beltless, and 
with the flush of alcohol and 
indignation on his face. The 
last of the fugitives was an 
elderly man and lame, who 
could not keep up with the 
others, and to him Her Ma- 
jesty’s Jolly shouted, “ Don’t 
run, you old fool. I’m a 
British marine, and I wouldn’t 
hit an old man. But,” as he 
caught sight of me, “ here’s 
a young ’un.” And with that 
he doubled his fists, and ad- 
vanced on me in an attitude 
of deadly menace. 

Here was a pretty predica- 
ment. My left hand had been 
accidentally injured lately, and 
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was bound up. The way of 
retreat was barred by the 
spectators, who had reassem- 
bled at the delightful and un- 
wonted prospect of a Consul 
in a tight place, while the police- 
man had prudently disappeared 
after leading me into it. An 
advantage of two or three 
inches in height over my pro- 
spective adversary was much 
more than counterbalanced by 
a game hand, and there seemed 
nothing before me but ignomi- 
nious defeat, when another 
marine forced his way through 
the crowd, and seizing the 
warrior in his arms, carried him 
off kicking and protesting. But 
it was a near thing. 

A couple of days afterwards 
I happened to be standing 
alone by the gangway of one 
of the ships of war when a 
smart-looking marine sidled up 
to me and whispered, “I am 
very grateful to you, sir, for 
not reporting that little inci- 
dent on the quay. I was that 
boozed that I can remember 
nothing about it, but they tell 
me I behaved something hor- 
rid.” It was my enemy, though 
I hardly recognised him. 

We had not very much to 
to do with the Turkish au- 
thorities, and I can recollect 
no instance of the Consulate 
coming into serious conflict 
with them. Centuries of con- 
tact with the foreign trading 
communities had allowed rela- 
tions between the latter and 
the rulers of the country to be- 
come systematised. The Brit- 
ish colony in particular were 
on very friendly terms with 
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the Turks, knew exactly how 
to treat them, and as a rule 
settled any little difficulties 
which might arise in their 
own way and without official 
intervention. Sometimes valu- 
able consideration passed, and 
I knew of an Englishman in- 
terested in a mining enterprise 
who had to pay a bribe of 
£500 to secure the goodwill of 
the Vali on his behalf. It was 
all in the way of business, but 
what my friend did object to 
was the indelicate action of 
the Governor-General in open- 
ing the bag of gold in his 
presence and counting it coin 
by coin to ensure that the 
exact sum promised was ac- 
tually paid. This was quite 
contrary to etiquette, which 
demands a certain air of 
dignified indifference, and usu- 
ally the interposition of a 
third party as intermediary 
in such transactions. The 
Vali in question subsequently 
became Grand Vizier, and one 
can only hope that he brought 
to the service of the State the 
same careful attention which he 
devoted to his private affairs. 
There is no denying that cor- 
ruption existed to a great 
extent amongst the Turks, nor 
on the other hand, that the 
other inhabitants of the coun- 
try, whether Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, or Jews, were just as bad 
whenever they got the chance 
—but with this difference, that 
the Turk as a rule sticks to his 
bargain and performs his side of 
the contract, whereas the others 
often do not. Even foreigners, 
contaminated by the atmosphere 
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of general laxness, were hardly 
so scrupulous as one likes to 
think they would have been 
in their own countries. I was 
once invited by a gentleman 
at Bournabat to look at a 
large consignment of furniture 
just received from England 
for his new house, and I noticed 
that the numerous packing- 
cases which encumbered the 
garden all bore the name and 
address of a foreign Consul. 
On asking an explanation of 
this circumstance, I learned 
that the worthy man had al- 
lowed the consignment to come 
in his name, and had declared 
it to be for his personal use, 
and so exempt from customs 
duty, as is the privilege of the 
Consular Body, the real owner 
in return sharing with him the 
amount which would otherwise 
have been paid as import duty. 
The Consul in question was 
only 4 local merchant repre- 
senting a minor Power, and 
without salary. It would have 
been unthinkable for any mem- 
ber of the regular Consular 
Body to lend himself to such 
a transaction. 

Foreign society in Smyrna 
was too large to form one 
family party as at Salonica. 
There were two large clubs in 
the town, a Greek and a Euro- 
pean, which gave balls in the 
winter and acted more or less 
as centres; but the English 
residents kept a good deal to 
themselves, and formed a big 
enough community to be self- 
sufficing. This was particularly 
the case with the settlement 
at Bournabat, which was be- 
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sides too far from Smyrna for 
it to be an easy matter to 
attend any social functions 
which might be going on in 
the town. Besides, driving 
backwards and forwards at 
night when the trains did not 
run had always a spice of 
danger, and a short time after 
I left the place a party of 
English people thus returning 
from the theatre were waylaid 
on the road by brigands, and 
two of them carried off and 
held to ransom. The ransoms 
were paid and the captives 
released, but one of them died 
as the result of the hardships 
he had undergone. 

After a day spent in the 
town one was quite content to 
enjoy the simple pleasures of 
the country. Bridge never 
failed, nor the more active 
amusements of tennis, football, 
shooting, and for a time, cricket. 
It is strange that cricket never 
really went down in Smyrna. 
I managed after considerable 
exertions to start a club, but 
it never had much life in it, 
and collapsed after a couple 
of seasons. The Smyrna-born 
English, with the exception of 
a few who had been to school 
at home, took the most languid 
interest in the game, and I 
suppose that if the truth were 
told our national pastime does 
lack attraction for those who 
have not been brought up to 
it. While the club lasted we 
played occasional matches 
against ships of war, beating 
single ships and suffering defeat 
at the hands of the united 
squadron ; but in the absence 
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of an appreciative gallery jt 
was hard to maintain the ep- : 
thusiasm of the players, and 
the club at no time looked like 
becoming a permanent institn. 
tion. 

On the other hand, football, 
the Rugby variety, was very 
popular. An annual match 
against Constantinople lent an 
abiding interest to the game, 
while the more _ spectacular 
nature of the encounter and 
its shorter duration always at- 
tracted a gratifying number of 
spectators. These were not 
only English, but natives of all 
sorts as well. None of the last- 
named understood the game, 
and the popular conception of 
the proceedings was well ex- 
pressed by a Cavass whom I 
sent to fetch a carriage to take 
me to the ground on the occa- 
sion of a match, when he re- 
ported that not a vehicle was 
to be had, as “they have all 
gone to the fight.” 

The immediate vicinity of 
Bournabat provided little shoot- 
ing beyond an occasional wood- 
cock in the pomegranate groves 
round the village, but if one 
chose to go some little distance 
along the Aidin railway fairly 
good sport could be had in 
winter with cock and snipe. 
This entailed very early rising, 
for the train left the main line 
station about 5.30, and one 
had to drive for nearly an hour 
to get there. Some years, in 
an exceptionally cold winter, 
there would be enormous pas- 
sages of cock, and big bags 
could be made, fifty couple to 
a single gun—that of a former 
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British Consul—being the rec- 
ord. In my time there was 
nothing approaching this, and 
any one was considered to have 
had a satisfactory day who 
brought home five or six couple. 
I could rarely get away for a 
day’s shooting during the week, 
so usually took my outing on 
a Sunday—unfortunately, the 
day also selected by crowds of 
sportsmen from Smyrna, most- 
ly Greeks, who filled the train 
up with themselves, their dogs, 
and their bottles of liquor, until 
my companions and I were 
glad to take refuge in the guard’s 
van. I have seen over a hun- 
dred of these gentry leave by 
the train, and fifty of them 
alight at a single station, there 
to spread over the country, 
doing little execution, but effec- 
tually disturbing what game 
there might be, up to eleven 
or twelve o’clock, when they 
settled down to eating and 
drinking, principally drinking, 
until the train returned late in 
the afternoon. To avoid this 
crowd I generally frequented 
two nice little marshes near 
the stations of Kayass and 
Trianda, where it was possible 
to shoot ten couple or so of 
snipe in peace. 

By going farther afield there 
was a& od chance of pig and 
red-deer, but to go after them 
implied an expedition of several 
days, and led one into country 
which was far from safe. 

The fear of brigands made 
any distant expedition an enter- 
prise not to be lightly under- 
taken. Smyrna had always 
enjoyed an unenviable reputa- 
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tion for brigandage, sharing 
the honours in this respect 
with Salonica. The Turkish 
Government did its best to 
suppress the evil in its usual 
unsystematic and spasmodic 
way, but with no conspicuous 
success. The gendarmerie whose 
duty it was to deal with such 
malefactors were worse armed 
than the brigands, and the 
sympathies of the rural popu- 
lation, whose poverty rendered 
themselves immune, were hard- 
ly on the side of the authorities. 
Furthermore, the paternal habit 
of the Turks of detaining wit- 
nesses in safe custody so long 
as proceedings were pending 
did not encourage people to 
come forward to offer evidence. 
At times the scandal became so 
crying that special measures 
had to be taken to cope with 
it. On one such crisis a Vali 
of Smyrna had the happy 
inspiration of enrolling a large 
band of uncatchable brigands 
in the ranks of the gendarmerie, 
on the principle of setting a 
thief to catch a thief. For a 
short time the plan worked 
admirably : the new gendarmes 
were up to all the tricks of the 
trade, and gave chase to their 
former confréres with zeal and 
success. But before long the 
inevitable relapse from grace 
occurred, the converts reverted 
to robbery, blackmail, and other 
improprieties, and the Vali had 
to acknowledge his experiment 
to be a dismal failure. Instead, 
however, of proscribing the 
backsliders and so driving them 
into open defiance of the Gov- 
ernment, the wily functionary 
2@ 
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induced them by fair messages 
to pay him a visit in Smyrna, 
where, he said, he had the 
Sultan’s instructions to dis- 
tribute rewards to them; and 
when the band, suspecting noth- 
ing, marched into the court- 
yard of the Konak (govern- 
ment house) they were at once 
shot down by a company of 
soldiers who awaited them. 
The photograph of their heads 
stuck on the spiked rails round 
the Konak was a souvenir 
much sought after by visi- 
tors to Smyrna when I was 
there. 

At the beginning of my stay 
in Smyrna a case occurred in 
connection with brigandage 
which raised a nice point of 
ethics. An Englishman had 
been carried off a couple of 
years before and held to ransom, 
and one day I was requested 
by the police to send him round 
to identify, if possible, a bad 
character who had fallen into 
their hands, and was believed 
to be a member of the band. 
He informed me afterwards 
that he recognised the fellow 
sure enough, but that he hap- 
pened to be the one brigand 
who had behaved towards him 
with a certain degree of kind- 
ness, and had even intervened 
successfully on his behalf when 
the rest proposed to cut off his 
nose and send it into Smyrna 
as a hint that the ransom was 
being unduly delayed. Ac- 
cordingly he refused to identify 
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him. Was he right? The de- 
cision was a difficult one: grati- 
tude for a nose saved in the 
one scale and public duty in 
the other. 

As an illustration of the kind 
of ruffian who takes to brigand- 
age, this same gentleman told 
me that in the course of his 
wanderings as a captive with 
the band one of his captors 
wore out his shoes. He ac- 
cordingly sat himself down by 
a roadside and watched the 
passers-by until a man came 
up who was well shod, where- 
upon he shot the poor fellow 
down, appropriated his foot- 
wear, and rejoined his com- 
rades as if he had performed 
the most natural act in the 
world. 

Pleasant as was existence in 
Smyrna in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, con- 
stant office work tended to be- 
come irksome after more than 
three years of it, and it was 
borne in on me that a change 
of scene and country would not 
be amiss. Accordingly, when 
the Vice-Consulate at Philip- 
popolis in Bulgaria fell vacant 
in the spring of 1892, I applied 
for the post, and was gratified 
by the application being favour- 
ably entertained. After nine 
years’ exercise of a profession 
one cannot well consider one- 
self any longer as a novice, 
and the title of the present 
article would hardly apply to 
any subsequent experiences. 
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LONDON RIVER. 


BY F. TENNYSON JESSE. 


THaT is what sailors call it 
—London River. ‘‘ Thames ” 
is only for boat-race enthu- 
siasts and the punt - borne 
haunters of the upper reaches. 
And “London River” means 
the Port of London—the great- 
est port in the world. Ships 
sailed from the Port of London 
in the days of the Romans, 
and ships sail from it still— 
which is not by any means a 
thing that follows as a matter 
of course in these days when 
the draught of ships has so 
increased that many a harbour 
which flourished in old days 
is now left bare and desolate. 
Ships of twenty thousand tons 
can lie within three miles of 
London Bridge, and the waters 
that bore the leather-sailed 
boats of the Brittany fleets in 
the days of Cesar, the up- 
curved prows of the Saxons 
and Scandinavians, the galleys 
of the Mediterranean peoples, 
the high-pooped caravels of 
the Middle Ages, the nimble 
merchantmen of Tudor times, 
the great three-deckers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and the exquisite Col- 
onial and China clippers, most 
beautiful of all the beautiful 
ships that ever graced the sea, 
bear also the broad steel bot- 
toms of modern steamers, and 
part as sweetly to the cleavage 
of their towering stems. 

There is only one thing the 


river below London Bridge is 
no longer, and that is—a plea- 
sure river, Gone are the joyous 
days when Cherry Gardens Pier 
lived up to its name, or when 
the Kings of England went 
merrymaking in their golden 
barges. Gone are the days 
when Mr Wilfer and Bella 
went to Greenwich for a fish- 
dinner, or when Rogue Rider- 
hood caught an honest living 
with each corpse he hooked. 
Nowadays the police boats pick 
up any stray corpses and call 
them simply “ B.I.D.’s,” which 
in hospital parlance means a 
Brought-in-Dead, and is still 
a good thing to get, as it means 
more money and less trouble 
than a live man. But the affair 
is so official now that the charm 
has gone from it. 

Gone are the days when 
Gravesend was a _ yachting 
centre, and the clubhouse is 
no more. Hardly a white bow 
breaks the waters of London 
River any more; never a dock 
shelters the folded snowy pin- 
ions of racer or cruiser. The 
traffic of the world’s goods, 
the masses of her spices, her 
ivory, her meats, her fruits, 
her silk, her wool, all the long 
list of necessities for the Apes 
and Peahens, these have grad- 
ually turned the pleasure of 
London River into scheduled 
utilities. Yet—and here was 
the inspiration of our pilgrim- 
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age—because of this there is 
more pleasure to be found now 
along the world’s greatest water- 
way than ever before. For 
what Londoner really knows 
his river? To him it is not 
only “ liquid history ” but liquid 
mystery, and the pity of it is 
he should be content to let it 
remain so. Here is a whole 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
at his doors, and he never 
realises its presence. I speak 
of the magic of trade and of 
the imperishable beauty of 
ships. 

The Gudgeon, an eleven-ton 
yawl, travel-stained from fifteen 
hundred miles of cruising in 
five weeks, sailed up the mouth 
of the estuary on a grey rainy 
day, bound for Tilbury tidal 
basin. Though of the “ ex- 
empt ” class, by reason of her 
small tonnage, she was to have 
a pilot—rather for the purpose 
of obtaining a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend than because 
she would have got into any 
difficulties. And here I may 
say that luck went with the 
Gudgeon, and she chanced on 
a pilot who fulfilled these func- 
tions, and whose forebears had 
all followed the sea, his father 
having been first officer of the 
famous Cutty Sark, that greatest 
of clippers, now so happily re- 
stored to the land that bred 
her. Gudgeon was armed also 
with a special permit allowing 
her to moor off any pier free 
of toll—rather an empty bless- 
ing, as the wash of the steamers 
and tugs made it impossible 
for a yacht to lie at any quay 
without being smashed—but 
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it invested the Gudgeon and 
ourselves with an almost off- 
cial air of importance, and, 
together with a card of intro- 
duction from a Port of London 
authority, made all things easy, 

If you draw a line from 
the Coastguard Station below 
Havengore Creek to the Isle 
of Sheppey, a line running 
north and south just east of 
the Nore Lightship, you sail 
over it into the jurisdiction of 
the Port of London. There 
the North Sea mingles with the 
Thames, and sends its waters 
pushing up-river and draws 
them down again twice daily, 
twisting the ships about as 
they lie at anchor, and causing 
a pattern of influences that set 
this way and that way and 
make of the navigation of the 
Thames the highly-skilled job 
that it is. Every fresh jetty 
thrown out into her course, 
every change in her huge sys- 
tem of docks and quays, is 
felt by the current of her 
blood. The new jetty at Til- 
bury, where the river is wide 
and strong, with seven hun- 
dred feet of navigable water, 
has set the tide right over on 
the southern shore, and made 
a@ new item to be learnt in the 
conning of her ways. The tide 
is cheated by man, of course, 
and instead of being an obstacle 
has become a thing to be used 
and cozened, to be allowed for 
in every calculation, and to be 
made to do half the work for 
the humans that ply upon the 
river. 

With the wind aft and her 
mainsail swung out, the Gud- 
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geon ran as far as Mucking 
Point, when she was close- 
hauled, and with the wind 
upon her port quarter head- 
ed for the Lower Hope. We 
sat buttoned up in oilskins in 
her cockpit, watching the low 
shores and the yellowish waves, 
threaded with pearl, go heav- 
ing past us as we made a 
good eight knots on the flow- 
ing tide. 

You see nearly all the strange 
craft of the river below Graves- 
end. The explosive-carriers, the 
oil- tankers; stubby Scandi- 
navian vessels carrying wicked 
deck-loads of timber piled 
golden and shining to the 
bridge; a ship exactly like 
the picture of the Ark on 
Bryant & May’s match-boxes, 
but bearing on her side in huge 
letters the warning, ‘“ Powder 
Magazine” ; and coal-hulks ly- 
ing black and stark against the 
green Kentish shore. Beside 
the oil station the oil-ships were 
lying, their engine - weighted 
sterns low, their empty bows 
upreared, so that they seemed 
to be suffering from an excess 
of sheer, and looked as though 
they would spin on their tails. 

A smart Yankee battleship, 
her lattice-work masts a darker 
grey than the sky, proudly 
overtook us; next came a 
couple of tugs, racing for a job, 
and regardless, after the way 
of tugs, of what havoc they 
caused. They passed, one on 
either side, smothering us with 
evil-smelling smoke and leav- 
ing a mingled wake that took 
hold of us and shook us as a 
dog shakes a rat. A Govern- 
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ment barge—War Department 
—probably returning from tak- 
ing stores to Chatham or Sheer- 
ness, was the next to outstrip 
us, for she was running with 
a powerful motor, though carry- 
ing a most ridiculous rig. Her 
barked mizzen was her biggest 
sail, her dirty grey jib slatted 
back and forth, and between the 
two was a tiny lug-sail that 
looked like a dish-cloth hung 
up to dry. 

Further up-river lay a sand- 
dredger, her high vermilion 
archway draping her, at a 
distance, like sweeping cur- 
tains, her tall cream funnels 
standing up on either side of 
her sloping stairway of buckets 
like twin pillars. She seemed 
from afar romantic as some 
Bakst decoration set in a great 
grey stage, with her pale col- 
umns and vermilion curtains. 
And at Tilbury lay anchored 
in mid-stream the ugliest vessel 
it has ever been my lot to see 
—the ugliest vessel, surely, that 
ever came out of any yard. 
The “ Ugly Duckling” of the 
Navy was a vision of grace 
compared with her. She was 
an American liner, the Presi- 
dent Polk, and the gentleman 
after whom she is named would 
be justified in rising to sue her. 
Completely innocent of sheer, 
she might have been ruled on 
a slate from stem to stern, 
and, like a maggot, she was 
shaped both ends alike. Her 
smoke-stack and masts were 
as innocent of rake as her hull 
of sheer—the ruler had been 
shifted to a perpendicular posi- 
tion and three severely straight 
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upright lines drawn upon the 
slate. Had I not seen her I 
never would have believed in 
the existence of a ship so suc- 
cessful in missing that beauty 
which is such an essential part 
of even the clumsiest vessel 
that it would seem impossible 
to evade its presence some- 
where. She was a floating 
warning against the too whole- 
hearted pursuit of utility as an 
end. 

We made fast in the Tidal 
Basin at Tilbury amidst a 
steady downpour of rain, and 
after having to shift twice, 
finally came to rest beneath a 
line of clanking trucks, that 
at last settled themselves also 
for their Sabbath slumber. The 
Gudgeon was white with a green 
bottom—that is to say, she 
should have been white, but 
her strenuous five weeks up 
the West Highland Coast, and 
through the Crinan and the 
Bowling Canals, her nights spent 
in dirty harbours next to colliers 
and barges, the battering she 
received all down the East 
Coast from head winds and 
cross seas that crusted her 
with salt, and a succession of 
“dry” ports that, when the 
tide deserted her, laid her over 
on one beslimed cheek —all 
these things had bruised her 
white flanks and patterned her 
with dark brown. Tilbury 
Basin, where the water shone 
iridescent as a peacock’s breast 
with crude oil, added a ring 
of darkness round about her. 
Yet even so she seemed like a 
silver birch amid blasted oaks, 
like the obvious Academy pic- 
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tures of an earlier day, as she 
lay with her elegant spoon bow 
curving up towards the over- 
hanging sterns of three bluff 
black hoppers, each filled with 
two thousand tons of Thames 
mud, and waiting to be towed 
out to sea to disgorge their 
unsavoury cargo. 

It poured with rain all Satur- 
day night, rain that swished 
dismally upon the coach-house 
roof, that dripped in at the 
open skylight and gathered on 
the rims of the tiny ports ready 
to shower inwards at a touch. 
Yet Sunday morning dawned 
fair and pale, with a wan sun- 
light that strengthened as the 
day waxed, and a soft wind that 
blew the smoke from chimneys 
and steamer funnels like plumes 
about the dappled sky. The 
President Polk looked if any- 
thing uglier in the golden light, 
but everything else on the 
river seemed transmuted, and 
the river itself a magic stream 
of gold, that sent quivering 
webs of brightest light dancing 
over the hulls of everything 
anchored in her waters. It 
was @ morning when it was 
good just to be alive, far better 
to be going up London River, 
knowing you were going to lie 
up by the Tower, and live on 
board your boat with all this 
wonderful and beautiful traffic 
of ships going on past you. 

We caught the early after- 
noon tide. Gudgeon was to go 
up-river under her motor (and 
the pilot said afterwards hers 
was the only motor he had ever 
known make the journey with- 
out a breakdown), but ahead 
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of us a ketch tacked against 
a head wind, a bluff-bowed 
sturdy little trader that yet 
looked like some squeamish 
dainty girl as she stood and 
shivered before going about, 
taking her time to fill. Gudgeon 
sent a wash slapping against 
her reluctant quarter and 
passed her with all the callous- 
ness that a boat under power 
always seems to display to- 
wards one that waits upon 
the wind-—much the same 
rather vulgar insensitiveness 
that an express manages to 
convey to the minds of people 
waiting upon a platform till 
some humbler train stops for 
their accommodation. 

Gudgeon in her turn was 
soon overtaken by a Ben Line 
vessel—the only Line whose 
ships still boast a clipper bow ; 
and this highly modern steel 
freighter, with twin Samson- 
posts that stood up like towers 
(so odd a contrast to that 
sentimental touch shown in 
the curve of her cut-water), 
rolled the little Gudgeon con- 
temptuously about in her 
creamy wake. 

At first the low skyline 
came down on either hand 
to a narrow strip of green, 
only occasional wharves break- 
ing the softness of edge, and 
now and then clusters of stark- 
still cranes standing up against 
the pale autumnal blue in pat- 
terns of black at once intricate 
and austere. The Worcester, 
magpie - painted, lay before 
the soft green of her Kent- 
ish cricket - field; the Are- 
thusa seemed somehow sad and 
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bleak after her better-favoured 
sister, though the boys leaned 
over her bulwark and waved 
their caps at us with enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, enthusiasm is 
either a sign of badness or of 
plebeian lack of restraint, for 
the bad boys of the Cornwall 
treated us as generously, while 
the aristocrats of the Worcester 
maintained a stony calm. 
Greenhithe slipped away be- 
hind us, preserving, in spite 
of the material evidences of 
her weekly activities, a sort 
of old-world demureness, with 
her mellow brick houses and 
Sabbath-quiet quays. 
Followed the low shores of 
Dartford Creek to port and 
the vividly green marshes to 
starboard, where sad - eyed 
horses grazed along the edge, 
their forelocks blown about 
their wistful brows and their 
rough sides brightened to bronze 
in the pale sunlight. We passed 
a steel four-masted barque, 
moored near the southern shore; 
her sides were flaked with rust, 
her yards all a-box. She looked 
as though she knew she had 
been sold to Germany, to fly 
the flag dishonoured amongst 
sailormen in the cold Baltic— 
she who had been built on 
Clyde and sailed out of Glasgow 
to the ports of the world. 
Wharves and factories drew 
close and thick to the water’s 
sides. Erith went by in a maze 
of chimneys. The black skele- 
ton cranes grew more thickly 
against a dimmer sky. The 
great new dock made alongside 
Albert and Victoria stood up 
to port and fell away behind 
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us; the double-ended free 
Woolwich ferry, with its twin 
engines and funnels, plied back 
and forth, packed with workers 
going from the town of muni- 
tions to the gardens on the 
other shore, where the leaves 
hung heavy and yellowing upon 
the trees, and the people walk- 
ing along beneath them looked 
like the figures in a modern 
jéte - champétre come to life. 
And, most moving and beauti- 
ful, .aost tragic and yet stir- 
ring sight of all upon the river, 
we came upon the old Impreg- 
nable, lying at her last moor- 
ings. Thesound of the breakers’ 
hammers was stilled for the 
day, but the traces of their 
toil showed in the bare bleached 
ribs that stood up all around 
her like a thorny crown. She 
still towers three decks high 
above the flood, but how high 
she must have reared when all 
her decks and the bravery of 
her poop and forecastle made 
of her a castle that lifted on 
the waves! Her despoiled stern, 
the carved windows vanished 
and the gilded counter stripped, 
hung over dirty water littered 
with tiny particles of her once 
beautiful body; between her 
and the shore a great black 
barge, the funeral barge for 
her grandeur, was moored be- 
side her temporary stairway, 
bearing in its heedless maw 
fragments of carving and oaken 
planks. Slowly we drew past 
her, our heads bent back to 
gaze up at the beauty of her 
mutilated sides, at the empty 
eyes of her ports, at that stark 
ragged rim, those ribs from 
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which her surely sentient flesh 
had been stripped, that stood 
up against the sun-bright sky, 
Her wide bows, generous ag 
the bosom of a nursing mother, 
swelled out on either side of 
her cut-water in untouched 
splendour. Her raking bow- 
sprit soared out—and, bearing 
it up and standing out into 
the clear air, his traceless eye- 
balls staring up-river as un- 
dauntedly in dissolution as ever 
they had done in battle, was 
Lord Howe, the epaulettes still 
gilded upon his sturdy shoul- 
ders, his shaven cheeks in iron- 
hard folds above his stock ... 
remaining by his ship, though 
it crumble into nothingness at 
his back... . 

We fell silent and passed on 
up Bugsby’s Reach (who and 
what can Bugsby have been to 
have had a stretch of river 
called by his ineffable name ?), 
past Blackwall, most interest- 
ing of all the interesting places 
on London River, for it was 
the headquarters of the great 
East India Company and the 
home of the famous Blackwall 
clippers. Here the ships of 
“John Company ” discharged 
their precious cargoes of spices 
and ivory, silks, and indigo, 
and tea. Here Green’s beauti- 
ful clippers bent their sails for 
their race across the world, 
and to this spot they returned 
with their hard-won fragrant 
cargoes. Now the intermediate 
Castle Liners rear their laven- 
der sides and vermilion funnels 
from above the dock gates. 

So we came to Greenwich, 
on an evening flooded with 
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sunlight, and brought up along- 
side a line of barges lying two- 
deep some way out from the 
foreshore. The divinely lovely 
buildings of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, on which Wren lavished 
his rich genius, struck one 
afresh, as ever, with their 
dignity and sense of repose, 
with the spacious calm that 
is born only of beauty beyond 
dispute. Pale pearly grey they 
showed amid the green of 
lawns and trees, and before 
them moved in an endless 
stream the holiday-making folk 
in their Sunday best, along 
the paved way that runs be- 
tween Greenwich town and the 
river. Children paddled on 
the strip of shingly beach and 
swung over the railings to 
gaze at us, lying so slim and 
white beside the broad dark 
barges. 

Barges . . . these are the 
most characteristic because the 
most unchanging craft of Lon- 
don River. And of all fore- 
and-aft rigs I think there is 
none so lovely as that of a 
barge, with its great raking 
sprit, its height of spars, its 
spread of wine-dark canvas. 
How delicious it is too to note 
the individual care bestowed 
on each barge by its owner, 
the little touches of fancy-work 
in gilded scroll and ornamental 
tiller, above all, in the high- 
flown naming of the dusky 
beauties ! 

There is something humorous 
in a barge with brailed-up main 
and mizzen that imparts to 
her beauty a Cockney rakish- 
ness. This is because of the 
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impertinent lift of the sprits, 
the little mizzen so exactly 
repeating the big mainmast, 
line for line, for all the world 
like a saucy little boy imitating 
the action of an unconscious 
elder stalking in front of him. 
Bargee folk are amiable when 
not ruffled—the roughness of 
their tongues when annoyed 
has not been overstated,—and 
on this Sunday evening the 
families sat about their beamy 
decks with an air of settled 
domesticity amazing in people 
who perforce lead such a migra- 
tory existence. On board the 
Nell Gwynn a swing had been 
hung in the mizzen rigging, 
and the daughter of the boat 
disported herself therein, her 
hair already done up in rows 
of little rag-tied sausages for 
another week’s curling. Mother, 
wide and ample as her home, 
sat by the hatch, and father 
leant against the gaudy tiller 
smoking placidly, staring at 
us in tolerant amazement. 
What a night that was... 
spent in rushing up on deck to 
fend Gudgeon off from Nell 
Gwynn! Every steamer that 
passed—and there were very, 
very many—did so at a pace 
that set all the moored craft 
rolling and bobbing. Nothing 
much for black barges whose 
low sides lip the water, but 
for Gudgeon, who still strove 
after whiteness ...! Plop- 
plop-plop went the water, slap- 
ping at her nose as she tucked 
it into the wash of dirty waves. 
Crunch —crrrrunch went an 
unprotected portion of flank 
against a neighbour. COrrrrreak 
2G2 
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went her rope fenders and the 
improvised canvas bags, stuffed 
with any old thing, that were 
flung over her rail. She was so 
tiny amidst these stern daugh- 
ters of toil. She looked, with 
her spoon bow and dainty 
stern and her exceptionally 
fine sheer, like a slice of melon 
lying between two rows of 
vegetabl3 marrows. 

Our pilot rejoined us, and 
we set off down-river to visit 
the yard before which the 
Impregnable was being broken 
up, and to which her bones 
were being borne. It was the 
workmen’s dinner-hour, and we 
made Gudgeon fast alongside 
the old ship and climbed aboard. 
What spaciousness on those 
vast decks cleared now of 
tackle! What a sense of un- 
sinkable solidity, of goodness 
and strength! Golden and 
gleaming, they stretched away 
from us as we stood by the 
great heel of the bowsprit— 
itself a whole massive tree— 
and described a gentle curve 
towards her middle, and hardly 
narrowed at her square stern. 
Above our heads the bare ribs, 
that must have supported yet 
another deck, went up into the 
sparkling air. Her hatches 
yawned wide in the golden 
stretch of planking, and down 
one we went, into the dimness 
of the gun-deck. Here the 
huge oak stanchions stood like 
trees in a forest, and the sun- 
light, striking in through the 
deep -set square ports, shone 
athwart them and threw long 
shadows over the deck. Her 
capstans~ still stood firmly 
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rooted, so massive that it 
seemed as though even a whole 
ship’s company would hardly 
have sufficed to wind up the 
colossal cables. 

Below farther, to the cock- 
pit, where the darkness held 
dreams of what it must have 
known in the thunder and 
gloom of an engagement, when 
the wounded were carried there, 
and the men worked to get 
out the ammunition, and only 
noise and smells and flickering 
lantern lights and the shocks 
of the recoiling guns shaking 
the fabric told of what was 
going on above... . 

We ate our lunch still moored 
alongside the old warrior, look- 
ing incredibly tiny and white 
beside her lofty black flank, 
incredibly modern against her 
storied antiquity. Then we 
started the motor and again 
bore away up-river, past Green- 
wich ; past the wide-spreading 
system of the Surrey Commer- 
cial Docks, with their delightful 
names—Lady Dock, Lavender 
Pond, and the like; past Exe- 
cution Dock, now known as 
Dudman’s or Deadman’s Wharf, 
and displaying nothing more 
sinister than the steel arms of 
cranes against the sky. And 
so to Limehouse, where we 
landed and went for a stroll 
in Pennyfields, to see the yellow 
men hanging about the door- 
ways and standing in their 
shops. It may have been a 
holiday for the Celestials, for 
many of the little low-browed 
shops were shut, and all the 
Chinese who lounged about the 
streets were dressed like Picca- 
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dilly dandies, in creased trou- 
sers, soft hats set at a smart 
angle, quiet but smart ties, and 
socks that matched. . . . True, 
there were licensed lodging- 
houses for Chinese that looked 
sordid and filthy, but the men 
themselves were not only sleek 
but clean, spotlessly clean, with 
flashing teeth, and ears fine 
as curves of lemon-peel set 
close to their shining black 
heads. Only the English were 
frowsy and slatternly. ... 

And the children! Deplor- 
able, of course, the intermixture 
of races, .. . but the beauty 
and charm of these little half- 
castes! Creamy skins, sloe 
eyes set with a captivating and 
very slight obliquity, straight, 
bobbed, dark hair, and rosy 
mouths that opened to let forth 
a flood of Cockney English ! 
Adorable dolls, how difficult for 
the casual observer, especially 
when that observer is a woman, 
to see anything but your de- 
liciousness, to connect you with 
problems of the future, with 
the disadvantages they say 
always cling to a Eurasian. 
... You seem exquisite pup- 
pets of porcelain, magically 
endowed with life, and bringing 
to these sordid London streets 
‘the lesson the East has learned 
so well—the lesson of beauty. 
How badly we need to learn it, 
the contrast these people pre- 
sent to ours in our own streets 
makes plain. 

Back again to the Gudgeon, 
and so on once more. We are 
now in the thick of things 
indeed. Big steamers coming 
up astern give their warning 
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notes—four low blasts and one 
short when turning to star- 
board, and four blasts followed 
by two shorter when wishing 
to turn to port. Barges sail 
proudly up upon the tide. 
“ Dummies ” go wallowing past 
in tow of a fussy tug, or work 
their placid way across stream 
with only one man leaning 
back at an incredible angle 
on the stern oar. And here 
let me mention that the slowest, 
least manageable, ugliest craft 
on the river is the river’s lord. 
The dummy is the mere hulk 
of a barge, without mast or 
engine, nothing but a low 
dirty hull, and yet it rules 
the river. ...For even as 
the strength of the weakest 
link is the strength of the 
chain, even as on the safety 
of the life of the most worth- 
less of the community depends 
the safety of the most valu- 
able, so the strong and the 
swift and the manageable on 
the river have to wait upon 
the will of these unwieldy 
craft, that only use the tide 
up and down, with a man to 
steer by digging in a vast oar 
and leaning his weight on it, 
pulling her head round at an 
inch an hour. . . . Across mid- 
stream the dummy slowly stag- 
gers, and big steamers have to 
watch out for her while she 
herself hastens never a_ jot. 
Even the tugs, those snappy 
terriers of the river, have to 
respect the helplessness of the 
tyrannical dummy. In fact, 
the dummy is very like a 
certain type of woman—a truly 
womanly woman. 
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Strings of them worked slowly 
across stream as we watched, 
and over them the pigeons 
flew and settled with a soft 
flurry of grey wings, pecking 
up stray grains of nourish- 
ment. We circled past the 
dummies, and so on up to 
Tower Bridge, where we blew 
our horn to attract the St 
Katherine’s Dock authorities. 
An interchange of shouts. Had 
we permission to dock? Yes, 
we had. Could we wait a 
bit? Yes, we could. We made 
fast to a buoy and lay watching 
the pageant of the river. The 
Pool of London glowed like a 
lake of topaz in the evening 
light ; the towers of the bridge 
stood up dark against a lumin- 
ous sky. Over it the traffic 
flowed ceaselessly—big motor- 
buses, drays, taxis, in a mov- 
ing frieze, an ever-shifting pat- 
tern of shapes and colours, 
minute as though seen in a 
crystal. A steamer comes up- 
river, and before making Cherry 
Gardens, hoists in her fore-part 
a black ball as a signal to the 
bridge that she wants to be 
let through. Then slowly she 
creeps on, her engines stopped, 
only enough way on to enable 
her to maneuvre. Traffic van- 
ishes as though by magic on 
the high-swung road, and slowly 
the bastions rear up into the 
air, till they stand like two 
swords held on high for the 
entrance of a bride. The ship 
heads for the southern bastion 
until her bridge is on a level 
with it, then she goes slow 
ahead: .. . it looks like suicide 
toalayman. Hard-a-starboard ! 


and a rattling whirr as her 
anchor is let go. . . . She igs 
stopped! Then her engines 
are given a kick astern, and 
the water churns yellow about 
her screw. The tide setting 
off the northern shore keeps 
her stern clear of the northern 
pillar when it would seem she 
must swing on to it. Instead 
she is given a kick forward, 
and, swinging round against 
the pull of her anchor, she 
comes to rest like a lady on 
the far side of the Tower 
Bridge. 

Slowly the bastions descend 
again, the stream of traffic 
flows across once more, and 
the incident is closed. Such is 
the etiquette of a ship visit- 
ing the river between Tower 
Bridge and London Bridge. 

Our own entrance of our 
refuge is less spectacular. The 
dockmaster shouts to us, we 
cast off, have to make way as 
usual for some dummies, then 
slowly chug forward towards 
the dock gates... . 

There are some things that, 
for no apparently adequate 
reason, take the heart with a 
sense of beauty. To different 
people different causes of thank- 
fulness and ecstasy. I preface 
with these remarks lest I should 
seem extravagant in what I 
say of the moment of entering 
St Katherine’s Dock. Only 
three other things have ever 
given me that aching sense of 
almost intolerable joy. One 
was the first sight of the Venus 
de Milo, standing with her head 
raised staring out over my own 
insignificant cranium when, as 
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a little girl, I first crawled to 
her feet at the end of her long 
gallery. The second was sight- 
ing two conical mountains called 
The Pitons, on the West Indian 
island of St Lucia, in the early 
dawn, after sailing all night 
on the open deck of a tiny 
sloop, wet through, hungry, 
thirsty, and tired. Like two 
golden pillars at the gates of 
Paradise they seemed, their 
luxuriant verdure ethereal in 
the moted light, the very water 
golden about their feet. The 
third was when, flying on a 
foggy day, the machine got 
through the fog into sunlight, 
and I looked down suddenly 
on a stretch of dazzling white- 
ness two thousand feet below, 
and realised that this was not 
a snowy range of mountains, 
but a field of cloud. ... And 
the fourth was this entrance 
into a small dock in London 
River. 

Gudgeon turned her nose to 
starboard, slipped through the 
dock gates, and we were in a 
different world. We had left 
behind us bustle and noise and 
strife, and we slid into a calm 
deep pool surrounded by high 
bronze cliffs, austere and aloof 
as a crater ring around the pool 
in a dead volcano. Though 
the warm coppery glow of 
evening still held, it was touched 
here with a softness it had not 
known on the broad river with- 
out—a blur, a bloom, as it 
were, upon the very air, like 
the downy edge of an owl’s 
wing. Deeply, softly blue, the 
shadows already went far down 
into the still water, although 
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the slants of sunshine lay across 
the western corner of the square, 
rounding the edges of the pillars 
that formed the colonnade, and 
gilding the edge of the quay to 
brightness. Pigeons, as softly 
blue as the shadow, rose into 
the slant of sun, whitened, and 
swept again into the shade. 

St Katherine’s Dock is the 
cloister among docks, the re- 
cluse among worldings, the 
retreat among the bare and 
bustling basins whose traffic is 
open for the world to see. 
Once within, her narrow en- 
trance, set at an angle, seems 
to disappear, so that one lies 
as in a pool enclosed. The tall 
warehouses, of mellow bronze- 
hued bricks, flat-faced, un- 
broken by futile ornament, 
seem to go up and up above 
one’s head. All around the 
thick plain pillars on which they 
are built stand in a stately row, 
the shadows of the arcades 
deep between them. At their 
feet the bronze-hued water lies 
tranquil, reflecting the pillars 
dimly, like ghosts of their 
sturdy selves. The pigeons 
wheel softly from shade to sun, 
not a sound of traffic is heard ; 
a corner of the Tower of 
London is visible at an angle 
of the dock, where a small 
Georgian house stands low and 
modest between the tall ware- 
houses; above it, in the dis- 
tance, the high white facade 
of the new Port of London 
Authority headquarters, look- 
ing lovely and exotic as a pale 
orchid growing beyond a sober 
English garden. 

We bade farewell to our pilot 
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and went along the intermin- 
able St George’s Road. We 
bought a crisp French loaf, 
carrots, onions, a newspaper, 
to see how the world was getting 
on. We found, after many 
weary turnings and knocking 
at gates shut for the night, one 
gate still open to Shadwell 
Basin, and producing the card 
that admitted us everywhere, 
wandered round about, looking 
at the ships that lay there, 
their hawsers fitted with tin 
cones to prevent the dock 
rats swarming up them at 
night. One little frame-house, 
tarred black, and with an elder- 
tree growing before it, still 
gave an old-world touch to 
this basin otherwise so utili- 
tarian of aspect after our own 
cloistered calm. We reached 
our home at last, foot-sore 
after some four miles of hard 
pavements and cobbles, and 
had fried steak and onions, 
and slept in a calm that lapped 
our very souls. Only once or 
twice in the night I heard the 
pattering of the pigeons as 
they explored the deck, and 
wondered vaguely if it were 
rats. ... And towards morn- 
ing the ubiquitous dummies, 
let in at Heaven knows what 
hour, started nosing round the 
dock without even a man in 
charge, and kept shoving their 
blunt noses against our long- 
suffering side. During the days 
that followed much energy was 
expended in pushing off those 
dummies. 

We were English, and dwellers 
in London in the ordinary way, 
and yet we went to the Tower, 
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. . . and not for the first time 
either, though I do not wish 
to boast. And I say that no 
one who has only gone sight- 
seeing from the shore knows its 
full delights. The Tower that 
morning was full of Americans 
—one heard practically nothing 
else spoken,—and yet we were 
the only explorers there. We 
had landed to see the Tower. 
The river ran sparkling before 
the old grey walls, the trees 
were banners of green, the jack- 
daws looked huger and glossier 
than ever, but the deep mourn- 
fulness of the Tower’s history 
gripped the mind from the 
moment of entering. It was 
almost a relief to look across 
to the modern commonplace 
steamer we had seen berth 
the evening before, and by her 
help be enabled to catch hold 
of the blessed fact that the 
injustices and cruelties of the 
Tower were over and gone, 
that the sorrow which has per- 
meated her walls till her very 
stones cry of it has found its 
place in the whole pattern of 
creation—or so we hope. 

How lovely to come back to 
St Katherine’s at midnight, 
after a commonplace day of 
work and business, during which 
one hugged the golden know- 
ledge that though one looked 
like any one else who went 
to an office and a restaurant, 
one really lived on board a 
boat in London River! How 
high and blank the wall looked, 
and how uncompromising the 
door as we knocked upon it! 
And then the joy of the moment 
when the new policeman opened 
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it and said, ‘‘Can’t take the 
lady in, sir!” to be told the 
lady lived there! To see him 
stand back saluting a polite 
good night, and to creep be- 
tween bales and packing-cases, 
find the ladder and crawl down 
it on to our own dew-wet 
deck. ... 

It was not without a sombre 
interest, to explore the ware- 
houses and find that all the 
huge crates filled with sewing- 
machines and china and glass 
and billiard-balls, that had been 
discharged there, all came from 
Germany. . . . There was one 
cart, piled from end to end 
with ivory, brought by a British 
ship from British possessions, 
that was going to be reshipped 
to Germany, there to be made 
into billiard-balls and resold to 
re 
Ivory and apes and pea- 
cocks. . . . Here was the ivory, 
here, too, the silly peacocks 
strutting in security ; there were 
the sedulous apes who have 
beaten us at our own game of 
seafaring and merchant-adven- 
turing. ... 

To this has London River 
come, to this has British ship- 
ping come, and at this it will 
remain as long as Germany 
subsidises her merchant fleet 
so that they can take lower 
freights than the ships of any 
other nation, and as long as 
our only way of meeting the 
menace is by allowing murder- 
ous deck cargoes and raising 
the Plimsoll mark. Has the 
war, that has failed in all else, 
done any lasting good to our 
merchant marine? Does the 
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public, do those in authority 
recognise more truly than they 
did that it is the merchant 
service, which in old days was 
the navy, from which the pres- 
ent navy evolved, which holds 
the seas of the world for us 
during peace as it kept it dur- 
ing the war? The merchant- 
men feed us, clothe us, bring 
us our drugs and our jewels 
and our extras of life, as well 
as our necessities (and who 
shall say in modern life exactly 
where the one begins and the 
other ends?) Our very break- 
fast-tables are furnished by 
reason of the merchant service, 
and we sit at them all incurious, 
and complain if the tea is not 
to our liking or the sugar is 
still too dear. ... 

London River is not only 
the peaceful end of the voyage 
to the merchantmen who dock 
there. It is, as well, the respite 
from ceaseless care and respon- 
sibility, the temporary end to 
dangers such as landsmen would 
think out of all reason and 
seamen accept as a matter of 
course; a blessed hiatus in 
continual stress, an oasis in 
a desert of storms and worries. 
Not a sailor enters that loved 
river without a lifting of the 
heart, though he returns to an 
ungrateful country that recog- 
nises him not. Such is the 
charm and danger of England ! 
And everything that has gone 
to make her the irrational, 
beloved, annoying, beautiful 
country that she is, may be 
found in that most characteristic 
manifestation of her—London 
River. 
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THE WHITE RAM, 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


I Frest heard of the White 
Ram in this wise. Outside my 
door one November afternoon 
I found two strangers waiting. 
The one—tall and lean, with 
the clean-cut features of the 
typical Aryan, and whiskers 
dyed that startling shade of 
red which your elderly Mussal- 
man affects—was draped in an 
old shooting-coat with leather 
patches, obviously the gift of 
some previous master several 
sizes stouter than himself. The 
other, a dark coarse-featured 
little man of Dravidian type, 
was quite simply dressed in 
the prevailing fashion of the 
countryside —a cotton shirt, 
with a cotton sheet wrapped 
round his loins and reaching 
to his ankles. 

In reply to my question, the 
taller of the two told me that 
they were shikaris who had 
come in with news of oorial. 
Now I had already shot a lot 
of oorial, so I wanted nothing 
less than an exceptional head. 
And Indian shikaris are liars 
as proverbial as fishermen, so 
I was prepared to discount 
their story liberally. But in 
the end they managed to con- 
vince me in spite of myself. 
Perhaps it was the absence of 
all the usual promises and 
palpable exaggerations: their 
story was strangely non-com- 
mittal. 

In their proposed scene of 


operations, so they said, only 
very few oorial survived ; trap- 
ping had accounted for the 
rest. But no sahibs came 
there to shoot, so among the 
few survivors of the traps 
were one or two old rams. 
And notabiy one regular pat- 
riarch white with age. ‘“ We 
saw him as we came from 
our village three days ago,” 
they assured me; “the infidel 
has horns such as no sahib 
has got for years. But he has 
the cunning of the devil him- 
self besides—how else could 
he have lived so long ?—and 
there are miles of broken coun- 
try for him to hide in; s0, if 
you come, the rest is accord- 
ing to kismet—we promise 
nothing.” Still that was good 
enough, and I there and then 
decided that the Christmas 
leave then in the offing should 
be spent with my two friends 
in quest of the White Ram. 
So began an enduring friend- 
ship, and a quest which was 
to last on and off for the next 
two years. 

My two henchmen were a 
queerly-assorted pair. Baha- 
dur Khan—he of the shooting- 
coat—was an Awan. You will 
find the Awans now settled in 
the belt of broken country 
between the Jhelum and the 
Indus; but no one can say 
exactly whence the clan origin- 
ally came. Bahadur, of course, 
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in his pride of orthodoxy, would 
tell you that they have been 
Mussalmans from the begin- 
ning—of Arab origin, descended 
from Hazrat Ali himself through 
one Kutb Shah, who came to 
India in the tail of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. But the relics of 
Hinduism still preserved in 
their tribal customs show that 
story to be a palpable yarn, 
for you will find the Awans 
still actually employing Brah- 
mans as their family priests. 
Perhaps, a8 some would have 
it, they were Bactrian Greeks 
driven south from Balkh by 
Tartar hordes long before the 
days of Islam; and it is true 
that the regular features of a 
young Awan will sometimes 
call to mind the Greek god of 
popular fiction. Perhaps, as 
others again will tell you, they 
were an Aryan tribe which 
came up from the South to 
conquer and occupy their pres- 
ent home. Or perhaps—but 
who can tell? In a country 
where the original Aryan con- 
querors were followed by Scy- 
thian and Persian, Greek, Par- 
thian, and Hun; where wave 
after wave of Moslem invasion 
has swept by—Ghaznavi,Ghori, 
Moghul, Persian again, Durani, 
sometimes to be placated by 
gifts of hawk and hound, but 
oftener to leave a desert in 
their wake, after the manner 
of Feroz Shah Khilji, to take 
one instance only, whose boast 
it was that he had “made 
the blood flow in Janjua,! so 
that a boat might have glided 


within the hills of Jud,”’—in 
such a welter what hope is 
there of tracing the true origin 
and history of any particular 
tribe? But as we know him 
to-day the Awan is a loyal 
servant of the Crown, a good 
yeoman-farmer, and a soldier 
second to none in the Indian 
Army. Though an immaculate 
milk-and-water citizen he em- 
phatically is not; in his home 
circle, feuds, vendettas, rob- 
bery, and violence are as the 
breath of his nostrils, and he 
values human life no more than 
a straw. 

Gamoo, on the other hand— 
Bahadur’s satellite—had no pre- 
tensions to being an aristocrat. 
He was a Musalli—of the lower 
strata of Indian society, where 
you find living in successive 
layers the menials who perform 
such offices as that of black- 
smith, leather-worker, scaven- 
ger, and the like. Your man 
of this type is often a born 
hunter; for his forebears— 
hanging on the fringes of the 
community—have been driven 
from time immemorial to eke 
out a precarious livelihood by 
catching wild beasts of all 
sorts and sizes for their daily 
bread. And Gamoo turned 
out to be the best tracker 
whom I have ever known. 
To watch a Gond tracking a 
buffalo or a bison through 
the parched May jungles, a 
Khanjar spooring a wild boar, 
or a hillman following a bear, 
each in its way is an education ; 
but to watch Gamoo as he 





1 The Janjuas are another local clan. 
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puzzled out the line over sheet- 
rock and iron-hard going—the 
line of a sheep, mark you, 
across ground often fouled by 
the subsequent passage of vil- 
lage flocks,—that was to see 
surely the very acme of track- 
ing. 

Now do not imagine for one 
moment that I propose to di- 
vulge the whereabouts of the 
happy hunting-ground to which 
Bahadur led me. No: this 
is not a sportsman’s guide. 
And I like to think that there 
is perhaps some grandson of 
the White Ram there in the 
old haunts still. Then some 
day I shall summon Bahadur 
and Gamoo to me, “ souls that 
have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought with me,’ and we 
three shall sally forth again 
“to strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield.” 

But stay, this much I shall 
do for you. As you doubtless 
know, in the year of grace 630 
A.D. a Chinese pilgrim came to 
visit the Buddhist shrines in 
this part of the world. And, 
on his return to China, Hsiian 
Tsang—for that was our pil- 
grim’s name—compiled a re- 
markably complete tourist’s 
guide to Northern India, with 
bearings and distances in li all 
carefully noted. So here are 
your sailing directions @ la 
Hsiian Tsang. According to 
my reckoning, the White Ram’s 
ancestral home bears precisely 
120 i S.S.W. from the tank 
of Elaptra the Dragon King, 
which was, of course, one of 
the Four Great Treasures visited 
by Hsiian Tsang; so, once you 
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can make up your mind as to 
where the Dragon King kept 
his tank, the rest will be plain 
sailing, won’t it ? 

But let me try to describe 
to you the country in which 
the White Ram lived. The 
predominant feature in it igs 
the river—the spinal column, 
as it were, or vital marrow of 
the whole,—a river running a 
shallow trickle in a wide bed 
of sand and gravel, and readily 
fordable except in time of 
flood. But beware of it in a 
spate, or just after its waters 
have subsided, for its quick- 
sands are no respecters of per- 
sons, and have been known to 
suck down a Viceroy’s elephant 
before to-day. On either bank 
are low-lying strips of rich 
alluvial soil, narrow ribbons of 
cultivation dotted with wells 
and tiny dhoks—the homesteads 
of the cultivators. Behind the 
cultivation, again, rise two op- 
posing walls of grey stony 
bluffs—everywhere steep, but 
often scarped in sheer preci- 
pices. And stretching thence 
far back into the hinterland 
a perfect maze of ravines run, 
narrow sheer-sided cafions 
where they find their way out 
through the bluffs, but—as you 
follow them inland—dividing 
and subdividing and ramificat- 
ing in every direction till the 
whole surface of the country 
for many miles is seamed and 
scaired with a wild confusion 
of lanes and furrows, all below 
the general surface of the 
ground. Here and there the 
ravines open out into great 
quarry-like depressions, perhaps 
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half a mile in width, often with 
an island in the centre, its 
summit flush with the sur- 
rounding plain. Stand out in 
the plain above, and you will 
never suspect what a network 
of nalas surround you. The 
plain looks to be an open un- 
dulating glacis sloping gently 
to the river from the distant 
hills, but it is, in fact, a regular 
labyrinth, a subterranean moun- 
tain-system of limestone cliffs, 
steep grey shale-slopes, sand- 
stone ridges, and bluffs of 
dusky -red nodular marl — all 
hewn out by the action of the 
rain. 

A hard naked land it is, too, 
girdled by far-off ranges of 
even harder and more naked 
hills; and the stunted patchy 
scrub of acacias and wild olives 
and dark-green lustrous sanatha 
seems only to intensify its 
nakedness. But it has a fas- 
cination all its own—a fascina- 
tion given only to the breezy, 
open, waste spaces of the earth. 
And every here and there you 
happen on an _ unsuspected 
streamlet deep-set in a sunken 
glen, its banks ablaze perhaps 
with the wonderful pink-and- 
white blossoms of the oleander 
—a fairyland of close green 
turf decked out with pigmy 
forests of bog-myrtle and wild 
pomegranate and tamarisk. It 
is then that you appreciate 
the feelings of the Emperor 
Akbar at the sight of just such 
@ green oasis in the wilderness 
only a few miles from the place 
of which I write. He was on 
his way to Kashmir, so the 
story runs, through the parched 
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grey plains of early summer, 
when all at once he came on 
running water and a vista of 
pure delight. And his mono- 
syllabic cry of joy has become 
history, for the place has been 
known as “ Wah” ever since 
that day. Not much of a 
beauty -spot perhaps: only a 
spring, some green turf, and 
a neglected orchard. But, then, 
beauty is so largely a matter 
of contrast after all; the oft- 
sung Persian garden would look 
@ very poor affair against the 
background of a Kentish coun- 
tryside in May. 

Such, then, was the country 
in which our oorial lived: not 
big or difficult country such 
as that in which you stalk a 
markhor or an ibex, but gruel- 
ling going, and ground that 
afforded unlimited scope for 
hide-and-seek. There, in the 
seclusion of the ravines, they 
spent their days, often dis- 
turbed by passing goatherds 
or grass-cutters, but yet con- 
triving in some miraculous way 
to slip unseen from place to 
place. There of a morning and 
an evening they would emerge 
to feed on the coarse grass of 
the glades in the thorn-scrub. 
And sometimes, very early or 
very late, you might see them 
—shadowy figures in the twi- 
light—as they revelled in an 
outlying field of young green 
corn. 

My first expedition saw me 
within an ace of getting the 
White Ram. S—— and I had 
taken our Christmas leave to- 
gether, and we began by work- 
ing the country inland from 
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the river. But at first we did 
not find a trace of our ram, 
though other and lesser oorial 
we met in moderate numbers, 
and gazelle in plenty. Then 
we moved our camp to a little 
village actually overhanging the 
river, a village which I shall 
call Dhok Huriar. And the 
very next morning, soon after 
leaving camp, we met some 
villagers on their way home 
from a tour of their traps. 
Rams {—yes, they had just 
seen four: one of them with 
an enormous head too, and 
nearly white. The White Ram ? 
—it sounded very like it. We 
hurried on in the direction 
pointed out to us, and then 
through the glasses we saw 
them. Below us in the river- 
bed, about a thousand yards 
away, the bluffs ran out across 
the cultivation to form a bold 
promontory round whose base 
the river curved; and there, 
on the backbone of the promon- 
tory, and commanding the coun- 
try in all directions, the four 
rams were lying. There was 
just a chance, though, that a 
particular ravine of the many 
which wound their way down 
to the fields might take us 
within shot of them, so off we 
went to work our way across 
to it. That ravine might have 
been made for us, for, when 
we had crept down between 
two sheer walls of rock to its 
opening on to the fields, we 
found the rams actually within 
two hundred yards of us. And 
I had won the toss for the shot 
at the White Ram: he was as 


good as mine. 
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But it was not to be. Have 
you ever tried to hit the 
target on the range just as 
another rifle is going off in 
your ear? Then you will know 
what happened. S—— and I 
had agreed each to take our 
ram and to fire together. And 
S—— had never shot an oorial 
before, so in common decency 
I had to let him fire a fraction 
of a second before me. S—— 
killed his ram; but my bullet 
went high—and the White Ram 
went off. We never caught 
another glimpse of him that 
trip. That was the end of the 
first round, and it found him 
leading very comfortably on 


points. 
Still there were other com- 
pensations. First and fore- 


most, in that wonderful Punjab 
cold weather it was good to 
be alive and in the open— 
from the chilly dawn with 
its ice-skinned pools through 
all the hours of brilliant sun- 
light, till darkness fell again 
and you listened to the clang- 
ing of the grey-lag far above 
you as they passed from the 
sand-banks of the river to 
their nightly orgies in the 
fields. 

Then there were see-see to 
be chased at odd moments in 
the ravines round camp: these 
guileful little blue-grey par- 
tridges who scurry and twinkle 
among the stones in front of 
you till you are reduced to 
perspiring frenzy, and slyly in- 
terpose a rock between their 
persons and your shot when 
at last you force them to take 
wing. And there were de- 
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moiselle crane who arrived of 
an evening on leisurely flapping 
wing, to croak a trifle queru- 
lously at the quality of the 
local barley crop—large digni- 
fied grey birds, who stalked 
about their meal with a weather- 
eye open extremely wide. Most 
succulent eating, these, and 
more than worth the trouble 
you took to stalk them. 

And one day, I remember, 
we came on the fresh tracks 
of a panther—probably a tra- 
veller, Bahadur said, for pan- 
thers rarely stayed there long. 
These panther-tracks found the 
old man in a reminiscent mood ; 
and, as we sat in the shade 
of a rock while I ate my mid- 
day sandwiches, the talk strayed 
from panthers to tigers, and 
thence to other things. 

“In the days of the Sikhs,” 
Bahadur remarked, “tigers 
were quite common; there 
were fewer people then, you 
see, and times were too un- 
settled for them to live out in 
these little dhoks. 

“Yes,” he went on, between 
contemplative puffs at the Ab- 
dulla which I had provided ; 
“those were bad days—the 
days of the Sikhs. Over to- 
wards the hills there Gulab 
Singh of Jammu held the coun- 
try. And many a time I’ve 
heard my father say that, 
whenever Gulab Singh had 
trouble with his taxes, he would 
turn a Dogra regiment loose 
and pay them a rupee for 
every Mussalman’s head they 
brought him. Zulum,! sahib, 
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zulum.” And the old man 
smoked for a few moments in 
silence. 

“T myself have seen onl 
three tigers,” he began again ; 
“they came in the winter, and 
none have come now for many 
years. As for oorial, though, 
in my young days you might 
count them by the hundred— 
you didn’t find iron traps then 
set in every field. Now if you 
want to see oorial you should 
go to Diljabba in the Salt 
Range. A wonderful place that 
for oorial: few big heads, but 
plenty of them. Have you 
heard the story of Diljabba ? 
Once upon a time, they say, 
a Kashmiri fakir came to the 
hill—tthe same whose grave 
you'll see still just beneath. 
And he asked the shepherds, 
who were bringing in their 
flocks, to give him a drink 
of milk. But they wouldn’t 
give him a drop: their ewes 
all had lambs, they said. 
Then the saint turned their 
flocks into wild sheep, who 
all ran off into the hills. 
That’s why there are so many 
oorial on Diljabba now.” And 
the old man gave a cackle of 
satisfaction at the shepherds’ 
discomfiture. 

The story is typical: saints 
used to be as plentiful here- 
abouts as they were in Christen- 
dom— 


‘‘In good King Dagobert’s palmy days, 


When Saints were many and sins 
were few.” 


And they were kittle cattle 





1 Cruelty and oppression. 
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here, too, as the saltness of 
the one and only lake in the 
countryside goes to prove. The 
waters of this lake used to be 
sweet, till a certain saint—by 
name Baba Farid—arrived on 
its banks one day. There he 
found the women busy drawing 
water. But when he asked for 
a drink they tried to pull his 
venerable leg, which was not 
only wrong but foolish—they 
told him that the water was 
salt. 

“Quite right; it is salt,” 
said Baba Farid. And when 
they came to drink it, salt it 
was. And salt it has re- 
mained. That’s the worst of 
a saint—his jokes so often 
persist long after they have 
ceased to amuse. 

Another day, as we worked 
along a ravine, I saw Gamoo 
stoop to pick up some large 
object that lay where it had 
been washed out of an eroded 
bank of shale. 

**Look,  sahib,” he called 
out, “this is a rakshasa’s 
tooth.” I looked. It was 
obviously a bit of fossilised 
jaw-bone, with the molars still 
attached. To judge by his 
dental development, the late 
owner must have been about 
as big as a house. 

“‘ A rakshasa ? ” said Gamoo 
in answer to my question. 
“Why, a rakshasa is an ogre. 
This one here was a small one 
—a mere child. But at home 
I’ve got some teeth as big as 
a grindstone. There used to 
be plenty of rakshasas about 
in the old days, before Rasalu 
killed them all; we often 
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pick up their teeth in these 
nalas.”’ 

I scented a yarn. ‘“ Who 
was Rasalu?” I asked, sub- 
siding reposefully against the 
shale - slope. Gamoo settled 
himself back comfortably on 
his heels beside me. 

“TI can’t remember exactly 
who he was,” he said, ‘‘ though 
I think he was a son of the 
Raja of Sialkot—ever so long 
ago. But every child knows 
how he killed the rakshasas. 
In those days, you know, the 
seven kings of the rakshasas 
lived at Mankiala—the ‘City 
of Injustice,’ as it was called 
—over there behind Khaire 
Murat Hill,” and he waved a 
hand towards Khaire Murat, 
who towered like the hull of 
a great battleship in the middle 
distance. ‘‘ And they used to 
eat a man of Mankiala every 
day—chosen by lot. Till one 
day Rasalu came to Mankiala. 
And there he met a woman in 
the streets who was singing 
and weeping at one and the 
same time as she went about 
her work. So he asked her 
why she sang and wept; and 
she told him that she sang be- 
cause it was her son’s wedding 
day, and wept because that 
very day he had drawn the 
fatal lot. Then Rasalu said 
that he would take over the 
lot that her son had drawn. 
And when his time came to be 
eaten he polished off all the 
rakshasas one by one—includ- 
ing even cunning old Sir Kap 
the Gambler, who played for 
human heads, and who had 
never once been known to lose. 
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Yes, I thought that everybody 
knew the story of Rasalu and 
the rakshasas.” 

I feit that I had been pro- 
foundly ignorant of rakshasas. 
But now my blood was up; 
for no one had ever found the 
remains of a rakshasa before 
—of that I was certain. So 
when I got home I hastened 
to look up the ‘ Ramayana’ 
to see what it had to tell me 
about them. Now the ‘ Rama- 
yana,’ which is, of course, the 
oldest Sanskrit epic, is said to 
have been written about 500 
B.C., 80 you may think that 
its zoology is a trifle out of 
date; but I can assure you 
that, as an authority on rak- 
shasas, it is still the last word. 
This is what it told me about 
them :— 

“Some disgust the eye, 
while some are beautiful to 
look upon; some have long 
arms and frightful shapes ; 
some are very fat and some 
very lean; some are mere 
dwarfs and some prodigiously 
tall; some have monstrous 
bellies, hanging breasts, long 
projecting teeth, and crooked 
thighs ; some have the heads 
of serpents, some the heads 
of monkeys, some the heads 
of horses, and some the heads 
of elephants.” 

The heads of elephants—that 
was it; any one with half 
an eye could see that my 
particular rakshasa had been 
of the elephant brand. So 
I packed up my specimen 
carefully, and sent it off to 
the Bombay Natural His- 
tory Society with a polite 
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little note to the following 
effect :— 

“‘ Herewith please find the 
fossilised teeth of a rakshasa, 
which I recently discovered. 

“ The rakshasa is, I believe, 
an animal entirely new to 
science, so you will, of course, 
appreciate the enormous im- 
portance of my discovery. 

“When it comes to the 
question of giving the crea- 
ture a name, I should be 
much gratified if you would 
call it after me. This is, I 
understand, the usual pro- 
cedure.” 

But, would you believe it, 
they were not in the least 
bit thrilled. My specimen, they 
wrote, was a fragment of the 
jawbone of an extinct species 
of elephant: what particular 
species was not clear, for our 
knowledge of extinct elephants 
was still most incomplete. That 
was all. And not a word about 
rakshasas. An extinct elephant, 
indeed! I knew better. But 
that is your scientific body all 
over—a regular closed corpora- 
tion when it comes to accepting 
the discovery of an outsider. 

It was not until the following 
winter that I was able to renew 
my quest for the White Ram. 
I had given Bahadur a pair of 
field-glasses and a roving com- 
mission to keep in touch with 
him meanwhile; so, when the 
time came, I was met with all 
the latest information. 

This time we went straight 
to Dhok Huriar. When we 
arrived there, we found a party 
of police in the village. The 
usual rickety string bedstead 
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was produced for me, and as 
I sat in the shade waiting for 
our baggage-camels to appear, 
a knot of old acquaintances 
gathered round to gossip. A 
few days before, so they told 
us, the local Hindu shopkeeper 
had received notice that, unless 
he produced a good fat sum at 
a certain hour and place, he 
was not long for this world— 
hence the police. 

“Fazl Dad’s gang again,” 
remarked Bahadur. ‘“‘I heard 
they were lying up somewhere 
hereabouts.” 

“Who are they ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, there were five of them 
originally,” Bahadur answered, 
‘all Awans from round about. 
Let me see: there was Akbar 
Khan from Campbellpore—he 
was their first leader. He'd 
murdered nine men altogether, 
they say, including a Sayyid. 
And a man called Feroz Khan 
was his right-hand man. But 
last year Sultan Muhammad 
Khan—he’s a rissaldar from 
Kot across the river there— 
came home on leave. Kot had 
just been raided by the gang 
and his father killed, and he 
set himself to track down Akbar 
and Feroz single-handed. He 
shot Feroz dead, and Akbar 
was hanged. Yes, I remember 
seeing Akbar once: a fine 
figure of a man he was too— 
it seemed a pity.” And the 
nods and murmurs of assent 
in the audience told me plainly 
that Akbar was already looked 
on almost as a popular hero. 

“Now Fazl Dad is their 
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leader,” Bahadur went on, 
“There is a big reward on 
each of the gang, and the 
police caught him once too— 
through an informer. He got 
as far as being sentenced to 
be hanged, but he escaped 
from prison. And that same 
night he broke into a police 
station and stole a rifle—he 
meant to get level with that 
informer, you see. 

“They had given the in- 
former an armed guard of two 
ex-soldiers; and, as he was 
sitting with one of his guard 
in the courtyard of his house 
a few days later, all of a sudden 
they found themselves looking 
into the muzzle of a rifle shoved 
over the wall—it was Fazl Dad. 
There was a shot. Then Fazl 
Dad strolled over to the in- 
former as he lay on the ground. 
‘I said I would shoot you,’ he 
shouted to the dying man, 
‘and I have. Now, before you 
go to hell, don’t make any 
mistake about it—I, Fazl Dad, 
shot you — remember !—Fazl 
Dad!—Fazl Dad!’ That, 
sahib, is always the way with 
informers; they get their 
money, but they never live to 
enjoy it, so what’s the good ? ” 
And again the audience mur- 
mured its unqualified assent. 

“Next day Fazl Dad was 
across the border; but, like all 
the rest, he has to keep coming 
back—the tribes soon get tired 
of them when their money runs 
out. And his house is always 
watched—the police will get 
him some day. Oh no, they’re 





1 Descendant of the Prophet. 
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not likely to touch a sahib; 
but perhaps we’d better camp 
near villages while the gang is 
about.” There I agreed with 
him. 
We worked the country 
round Dhok Huriar early and 
late for the next five days, but 
we never saw a sign of the 
White Ram. He had been 
there just before—there was no 
doubt of that; and we were 
constantly meeting goatherds 
and grass-cutters who told us 
that they had seen him, but 
—when we managed to find 
the beast they had seen—he 
never was the one we were 
after. So at last we decided to 
move camp a few miles down 
the river to a new stretch of 
ground, and on the sixth morn- 
ing Bahadur and I started to 
work down parallel to the river 
to our new beat. But we had 
hardly gone two miles from 
Dhok Huriar before we came 
on the White Ram’s fresh and 
unmistakable tracks in the 
sand of a nala-bed—he was 
still somewhere about after all. 

We took up the tracks at 
once. After we had been going 
about an hour they led us into 
the head of a long shallow 
ravine; and as I looked down 
it I caught the merest glimpse 
of some animal as it disappeared 
from view about six hundred 
yards away in the bed—it 
might be the beast we were 
after. So, creeping back, we 
made a detour to bring us to 
the edge of the ravine directly 
over the spot where the beast 
had been. But when we peered 
over, there was nothing visible 
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in the bed below us, nor any- 
where else as far as we at first 
could see. Then all of a sud- 
den a greyish spot well up the 
opposing slope caught my eye, 
and when I got my glasses on 
to it, I realised that I was 
staring straight into the face 
of the White Ram, whose body 
was concealed behind a rock. 
A fraction of a second later he 
was gone; but he had seen 
more than enough of us, and 
for nine weary hours we tracked 
him without once sighting him 
again. For the rest of that 
trip he vanished into thin air. 
It was the end of the second 
round, and he looked a winner 
all over. 

The beginning of the follow- 
ing April saw me back again 
at Dhok Huriar. On that par- 
ticular trip I had the most 
charming camp-site. It was 
on a terraced field of green 
barley overlooking the river, 
and we found a clearing, ready 
cut in the green crop, just large 
enough to take my tent. Over- 
head were the branches of a 
mulberry - tree which threw a 
dense patch of shade; under- 
foot was short green grass; 
and all around the rustling 
whispering barley—I had come 
straight from two months of 
wandering in the blistering 
wastes of Mekran, so you can 
imagine how delightful it all 
seemed. 

The weather was growing 
distinctly warm already; 80 
each morning we used to start 
at dawn, and I was wakened 
by the sound of the Azan 
from the village mosque close 
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by—as the first glimmer of 
light showed in the sky. The 
sentiment may be hackneyed ; 
but for all that there is some- 
thing indescribably impressive 
in the gorgeous Arabic of the 
Call to Morning Prayer, no 
matter where you hear it— 
whether intoned from a minaret 
of the Jamma Masjid or from 
the platform of the little mosque 
of Dhok Huriar. 

We had reliable informa- 
tion that the White Ram with 
a smaller companion was some- 
where in the offing, but for 
the first four days we drew 
the customary blank. The 
fifth day is for ever marked 
with red in the annals of my 
shooting life. We started the 
day with a false alarm: one 
of our flank patrols sent us off 
on a wild-goose chase after 
two small rams, and we did 
not discover our mistake till 
after an hour of tracking. But 
we had gone only a mile or 
two farther when, as we topped 
a rise, Bahadur seized my arm 
and dragged me down behind 
@ rock—there, 400 yards away 
on the top of a little hillock, 
two oorial rams were standing. 
They had not seen us, for—as 
we crouched—they began to 
move slowly down the slope 
towards us. 

“Look!” whispered Baha- 
dur, shoving the prism-glasses 
into my hand—‘ there is not 
another ram like that on any 
hill.” It was the first clear 
view that I had ever had of 
the White Ram; and I knew 
the feeling which—if you are 
lucky—you may perhaps feel 
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once or twice in a lifetime— 
when at last a really great head 
slides into your glasses’ field. 

The rams were coming 
steadily nearer, so I waited 
till—at about 280 yards—I 
got a good broadside chance, 
The White Ram collapsed at 
the shot, and then rolled strug- 
gling and kicking down the slope 
towards us. 

I guessed in an instant what 
had happened: the bullet had 
gone high, merely grazing his 
spine, and next moment he 
would be on his feet again and 
offi—I knew it. But the men 
were already rushing forward, 
effectually masking my fire. 
That terrible failing of the 
Muhammadan shikari—always 
intent on cutting a beast’s 
throat while there is still a 
kick left in him, so that the 
meat may be halal—once before 
it had cost me the best Kashmir 
stag that I am ever likely to 
see. Perforce I joined in the 
stampede; and, as I started, 
the ram struggled to his feet. 
In another moment he was 
galloping—gaining strength at 
every stride. My two despairing 
shots only hastened his depart- 
ure. And then he was out of 
sight. Can you picture my 
feelings of blank dismay ? 

We picked up the tracks at 
once. At first there was plenty 
of blood; but, to add to our 
anxieties, the day was dark 
and cloudy, and the rain might 
come down in torrents at any 
moment to blot out every 
mark. The tracks led wus 
through a long winding valley. 
Once we got a distant view of 
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our ram, but he was off again 
ina moment. And all the time 
the blood was getting steadily 
less and less. 

After we had been going 
about two hours, the tracks 
brought us out within a mile 
of a village; there were men 
and flocks everywhere, so it 
seemed certain that the White 
Ram’s point must still be far 
ahead of us. The ground here 
was @ mass of stones, and 
village sheep had wandered 
over it in every direction. Our 
progress grew slower and slower, 
and it was only by laborious 
casting that we managed to 
progress at all. And once 
Bahadur pointed out a place 
where our ram had made a 
tremendous bound which told 
us plainly that he was very 
far from crippled. 

And then, when hope had 
reached its lowest ebb, before 
my very eyes the White Ram 
rose to his feet beneath an 
overhanging rock not 100 yards 
away. 

This time the bullet did not 
miss. “ Aram hogaya’’—he is 
at rest,— Bahadur muttered, 
slipping his knife back into 
its sheath; the White Ram 
was so obviously dead that by 
no stretch of imagination might 
his meat be made halal. There 
he lay, the cunning old ram 
of my dreams—so old that his 
coat, powdered thickly with 
white hairs, was near the colour 
of smoked silver. He was mine 
at last—knocked out in the 
third round; but, before we 
had even gralloched him, the 
rain was coming down in tor- 
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rents—the gong had all but 
saved him. 

All this happened I shall not 
say how many years ago. Since 
Bahadur and I hunted the 
White Ram the war has come 
and gone, and the Awans have 
left their bones scattered broad- 
cast in three continents. What 
other changes there may have 
been I know not. Perhaps 
Bahadur himself is dead; per- 
haps the last oorial has now 
been trapped in the ravines 
of Dhok Huriar. But fortun- 
ately oorial are now preserved 
in other large tracts of country ; 
for it would be a thousand 
pities if they were to disappear 
from the hills and gullies that 
they have known so long. 

What tales they might un- 
fold—these same oorial—could 
they but tell us of the sights 
that their race has seen, of the 
men whom they have watched 
pass by along the great road 
that runs through their domain 
from Central Asia down to 
Hind. They would tell us of 
the days when their country 
was a satrapy, and Skylax 
and his Persian archers hunted 
them as ‘“ Bahram that great 
hunter” hunted the wild ass ; 
of the days when Alexander’s 
army, with its long pontoon- 
train of groaning country-carts, 
marched by to victory over 
Porus at the crossing of the 
Hydaspes. They would tell 
us of the ebb and flow that 
followed Alexander’s death ; of 
Seleucus chased from India 
by the Mauryas ; of the coming 
of Demetrius and the Bactrian 
Greeks; and of Hermeus and 
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the Parthian Gondopharnes. 
They must have watched the 
passing of the White Hun 
hordes, and seen the smoke 
that rose from the sack of 
Taxila. They must have heard 
the sounds of strife on the 
fateful day when Pirthwi 
Raj and the flower of Indian 
chivalry went down before Mah- 
mud of Ghazni—the first of 
Muhammadan invaders—after 
that wild charge of 30,000 
Gakkhars ! which went within 
an ace of victory for Hind. 
And perhaps their keen eyes 
followed the Gakkhar swimmers 
on that dark night by the 
Indus, before the cry went 
up from the emperor’s pavilion 
on its bank to tell that Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori had paid with 
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his life for a sea of Gakkhar 
blood. And Timur the lame 
Tartar, and Nadir Kulai the 
Persian, and Ahmed Shah the 
Afghan —they must have 
watched the clouds of dust 
as each in turn passed by 
to Panipat and victory. 

Before they saw the coming 
of British bayonets to stop 
the old road from the North 
and to bring peace to the land 
of Hind. 

And now once more “the 
old order changeth, yielding 
place to new.” Are they to 
see the old road open once 
again, and “‘the whole realm 
reel back into the beast ” ? 

It has never been the prating 
politician who has kept the old 
road closed. 





1 A local clan. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A. B.’8 ‘INTERPRETERS’—A SENTIMENTALISING OF CRIME—THE 
ONLY JUSTIFICATIONS OF REBELLION—NECESSITY AND SUCCESS— 
THE FASOCISTI—WHEN ‘‘DIREOT ACTION” IS BENEFICIAL—‘ THE 


JEW OF MALTA.’ 


In his Preface to ‘The In- 
terpreters’ (London: Macmillan 
& Co.), A. E. tells us, arbitrarily, 
that he has laid his symposium 
in a future century, lest passion 
and transient circumstance 
should confuse the discussion. 
He does not make his purpose 
good. There is no hint of 
changed thought or unfamiliar 
sentiment to connect his argu- 
ment with the future, and as 
we read his pages we discern, 
clearly enough, the disgrace of 
Sinn Fein through the mist of 
his idealism. Nor does his 
rhetoric, which he asks us to 
believe is detached from the 
late and present rebellion, per- 
suade us to take a kindlier 
view of the basest and cruellest 
episode in modern history. No 
fine words can palliate the 
crimes of murder and arson; 
and as A. HE. attempts in vain 
to separate himself from the 
outrages of yesterday and to- 
day, so neither his mysticism 
nor his philosophy softens to 
our hearts the tale of wrong 
done by his friends. We can 
see in what he calls his nation’s 
violent assertion of its right 
to freedom a growing record 
of unexpiated and inexpiable 
crimes. 

The symposium is held in 
the glamour of a prison and 
undér the shadow of death. 
They who share in it are all 


to die on the morrow, except 
the Imperialist, who, having 
been thrust into the jail by 
mistake, talks excellent sense, 
and is therefore scouted by 
the others. ‘ This prisoner,” 
says the Individualist of the 
Imperialist, ‘‘is not of us. He 
is for Empire, and is not worthy 
to die with us.’”’ For the rest, 
the talk is all of the wrongs 
of Ireland. ‘ After centuries 
of frustrated effort,’ we are 
told by the Poet, “ the nation, 
long dominated by an alien 
power which seemed immut- 
able, had a resurrection. It 
would join the great procession 
of States, of beings mightier 
than man created by man. It 
would become like Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, or Rome.” 
We have heard all this before. 
If only the Irish had been 
allowed, they would have built 
a greater temple than the 
Parthenon. They would have 
composed a greater epic than 
the ‘ Aineid.’ Would they? 
Genius is never gainsaid. The 
man who is not “ permitted ” 
to sing songs has no songs to 
sing. Forms of government 
check not the spirit of art; 
and if genius be there, it 
matters not whether they, in 
whose breast it is alight, live 
under a democracy or serve 
an“autocrat. Ireland has been 
only too free to express her 
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temperament, and she has ex- 
pressed it most commonly with 
the revolver and the bomb. 
But when poets have been 
born upon her soil, they have 
been welcomed there as else- 
where. A. E. has confessed 
that “the domination of an 
alien power” has not frus- 
trated his effort ; and no tyrant 
ever threw obstacles in the 
path of Synge or of Mr Yeats 
or of Mr George Moore. It is 
not thus, then, that the re- 
bellion in Ireland may be justi- 
fied or excused. 

And yet before Ireland has 
@ place in the great procession 
of States, before she makes 
good her claim to stand by 
the side of Athens and Rome, 
she must answer to the charges 
of which she stands arraigned. 
They who make a revolution, 
with all the blood and suffer- 
ing which it brings with it, 
must be very sure that they 
have an adequate cause for 
their action, and that they 
sustain their cause like men 
and not monsters. By what- 
ever test Ireland is tried, she 
fails miserably. If it was free- 
dom she aimed at, she already 
enjoyed it in larger measure 
than any of her neighbours. 
Does freedom mean the privi- 
lege of influencing the delibera- 
tions of Parliament? She had 
always more than her fair share 
of representatives, and was able 
to hold the balance in the Com- 
mons’ House of the once United 
Kingdom. Does freedom mean 
to live as she would? Never 


was any check put upon this 
freedom. The spoilt child of 
the Empire, she received many 


gifts, lavishly bestowed upon 
her and denied to the others, 
who raised no jealous clamour 
at their less happy lot. The 
Individualist who plays his part 
in A. E.’s symposium tells us 
after what he aspired. “J 
wish to be free to come and 
go,”’ says he, “to do, to think 
as I will.” He must have had 
@ rare experience if any hind- 
rance was put upon his foot- 
steps. Of late years he hag 
been allowed not only to come 
and go as he would, but to 
kill and rob as he would. Not 
only has he been given a larger 
measure of ‘“‘freedom” than 
the most of men know: he has 
claimed such license as may 
safely be yielded to none. And 
now when the Irish have won 
their “freedom,” what have 
they done with it? They have 
used it brutally to extinguish 
liberty of movement and of 
conscience wherever they find 
it. Noman may walk abroad in 
the streets to-day save in terror 
of his life. Innocent and peace- 
able men are robbed and mur- 
dered. They are asked to 
look on while their houses are 
burnt and while their animals 
are mutilated. Women are 
outraged to serve the lust 
of the apostles of freedom. 
“Tf we had not been restrained 
by alien power from control 
over our destiny,” says A. E.’s 
poet, whom we may take to 
be a picture of himself, “ we 
would have manifested the 
national genius in a civilisa- 
tion of our own, and it would 
have been moulded nearer to 
the divine polity.”” They are 
no longer restricted: they are 
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at last manifesting the national 
genius in a civilisation of their 
own. And how do they mani- 
fest it? In such an orgy of 
blood, lust, and destruction as 
the world has seldom seen. 
They are doing their best to 
destroy whatever was noble in 
their life and of good report. 
The monuments of their past 
are being wiped from the earth. 
The Four Courts, and all that 
they contained of national re- 
cords, are in ashes. The thread 
of tradition is everywhere ruth- 
lessly snapped. Nobody is al- 
lowed to express a sentiment 
or an opinion which seems 
hostile to the sentiment or the 
opinion of the present rulers. 
Not long since a distinguished 
historian saw his life-work de- 
stroyed, and all possibility taken 
from him of reconstructing what 
the bandits had burned, mere- 
ly because his view of his coun- 
try’s story did not harmonise 
with the view of the unlettered 
gunmen. That is the kind of 
freedom which Ireland cher- 
ishes, the freedom which makes 
slaves of all those who refuse 
to bow the knee to the new 
unbridled tyrants. 

The revolution in Ireland, 
then, was made without a suffi- 
cient cause. The “ freedom ” 
which was its pretence was in- 
stantly violated. Moreover, it 
was besmirched at every step of 
its progress by such a debauch 
of crime as will never be blotted 
out from the page of history. 
Whatever she has gained—and 
it is little enough, since it does 
not include law or justice or 
self-control,—has been gained 
by crimes go cruel and sordid 
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that they can never be for- 
gotten nor condoned. It is 
hard to understand that the 
ruffians who have been given 
their “ freedom ” on such terms 
can take any pride in it. The 
structure cannot but be, and 
cannot but remain ignoble that 
is built upon so foul a founda- 
tion. Presently, when its hide- 
ous outlines have shocked the 
eyes of right-seeing men, it 
will totter to its fall. Every 
step in the revolution was 
marked by torture and cruelty 
such as most savages would 
spurn. To tie a defenceless 
Englishman face downwards be- 
hind a motor-car, and to compel 
the girl whom he loved, with 
pistol held at her head, to 
drive him along a rough road 
was the pleasant pastime of an 
afternoon. Yet it may be 
doubted whether all the “ free- 
dom ” which the torturers have 
won was worth one so vile an 
outrage. ‘‘ How but by force,” 
asks A. E.’s poet, “can the 
nation free itself from a power 
which has taken its sceptre 
from it, which has killed its 
noblest children and broken 
up its laws?” What this 
nonsense means we seek not 
to inquire. We would only 
make a distinction between 
one kind of force and another. 
The force used by Mike Collins 
and his murder gang would 
never have been justified, even 
had there been oppression in 
Ireland, which there was not. 
The Irish say that they were 
fighting an antagonist stronger 
than themselves, and so every 
enormity was permitted to 
them. No inequality will ex- 
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cuse their barbarities, and no 
** national genius ” will ever be 
manifested by men who stoop 
to cowardice so vile. They will 
build no Parthenon, these piti- 
less assassins. They have no 
great deeds to celebrate in re- 
corded verse. And when they 
give high-sounding names to 
miserable exploits, they do but 
intensify their blackguardism. 
One of the noblest exploits of 
Mike Collins and his friends 
was to murder English officers 
lying unarmed in bed by the 
side of their wives. This feat 
of heroism the Sinn Feiners 
call the battle of Mount Street. 
They do not lessen their deed 
of shame by miscalling it. 
They do but paint their sav- 
agery with a deeper colour of 
disgrace. 

One of the prisoners in 
A. E.’s symposium says that 
he joined in the business be- 
cause he wanted excitement. 
“T never felt really alive until 
I was body and soul in our con- 
spiracy.” A loud expression 
of the lust after blood, and 
little else. And the strangest 
thing about it all is the solemn 
pompous attitude of A. E. him- 
self. For his part he has nothing 
to complain of. He has gone 
about his work unchecked and 
unhampered. All the freedom 
that he needs has been given 
to him without stint, and we 
would more willingly have heard 
what he has to say, if he had 
ever uttered a word of protest 
or discouragement to those of 
his fellow- countrymen who, 
afraid to come out in the open 
and fight, did not scruple to 
assassinate their opponents, and 


foolishly believed that they 
might build a free and honour. 
able State upon a basis of 
crime. A. E. concludes his 
work with a threnody, entitled 
** Michael,’’ which without ex- 
travagance we may assume to 
be addressed to the memory 
of Mike Collins. A. E. hag no 
sense of humour, but even an 
Irishman might have hesitated 
before he placed a halo of senti- 
ment and sacrifice upon the 
head of the hero of Mount 
Street, of the man who was 
stirred to the highest point of 
indignation by the charge that 
he had not really committed 
all the crimes which he claimed 
as his own. 

If you want a complete con- 
trast to the rebels of Ireland, 
you cannot do better than 
consider the Fascisti, who have 
brought back Italy to law and 
order. They are revolution- 
aries too, if you like, but it is 
a counter-revolution at which 
they aimed. While the Irish 
showed themselves both cruel 
and useless, the Fascisti were 
at once brave and competent. 
The Irish waded through a 
river of blood for the mere 
pleasure of the bath, and even 
had they crossed to the other 
side, which they did not and 
never will do, they would not 
have seen the next step. Nor do 
the Fascisti give way to the 
idle boastings which make the 
Irish ridiculous. They do not 
brag that they could have pro- 
duced a Phidias and an Auschy- 
lus if only they had been 
allowed. Their sense of humour 
is too keen to permit them to 
look upon themselves as the 
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modern Athenians. But when 
they took hold of a city, they 
proved at once that they were 
able and resolute to manage it 
honestly and well. Wherever 
they went, they made life for 
the citizens easy, calm, and 
decent. Not content with the 
making of a counter-revolution, 
they quietly restored the cities 
of Italy to comfort and pros- 
perity. They reorganised the 
tramways; they reduced the 
rates ; in brief, they performed 
all those tasks which it is the 
business of governors to per- 
form; and they did all this 
without brutality, and with 
the expenditure of the fewest 
possible words. The Irish, on 
the other hand, have done 
nothing, since they were given 
their freedom, but talk and 
shoot: and as their enemy, the 
British soldier, is no longer in 
their midst to preserve order, 
they have no resource but to turn 
their guns upon one another. 
Now, revolution can justify 
itself only by necessity and 
success. Those who become 
rebels for a dream or for fun 
or for the Sadism, which is 
rebellion’s commonest excuse, 
must be judged not as soldiers 
but as criminals. The Fascisti 
were stirred to the stern mea- 
sures of repression which they 
took by no evil motive. They 
saw their country dying of com- 
munism and of all the wicked 
fancies which have brought 
Russia to irretrievable ruin, 
and they determined to save 
her. They knew that starva- 
tion and misery always followed 
in the wake of those who 
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robbed and killed for the sake 
of freedom. They recognised 
the truth of the infamous St 
Just’s confession, that ‘food 
disappears in proportion as 
liberty extends,’ and they re- 
solved that Bolshevism, with 
all the vileness which it brings 
with it, should not invade 
Italy. Nor was it merely Bol- 
shevism against which the Fas- 
cisti revolted. They detested 
with equal vigour the parlia- 
mentary Government, which 
was helpless to check the spirit 
of communism growing in in- 
tensity day by day. They 
were keenly conscious of the 
fact that democracy had failed 
them in a crisis, as democracy 
always fails honest men. They 
caught the politicians at their 
old games of measuring pres- 
sures, and rearranging groups to 
what they believed would prove 
their own profit and advantage. 
What mattered if the country 
fell, so long as they kept their 
places ? The position of Signor 
Mussolini was not unlike the 
position of the elder Pitt, when 
he recognised the paramount 
necessity of ridding England 
of Newcastle. He saw the 
King and the country driven 
by a foolish Minister to the 
edge of a precipice. Without 
hesitation he resolved to avert 
the catastrophe, and happily 
he succeeded. “‘I knew that 
I could save the realm,” said 
Pitt, ‘“‘and that none other 
could.” “The Government 
knows how to govern, and will 
govern,” said Signor Mussolini 
with equal confidence when he 
took office. 
2H 
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It is said that the Fascisti 
are reactionaries. And why 
not? Is reaction so base a 
crime that we dare not men- 
tion it without averted eyes 
and a specious apology? Had 
it not been for wholesome re- 
actions—and reaction is nearly 
always wholesome—civilisation 
would have been in ashes cen- 
turies ago. There is no in- 
herent virtue in progress, whose 
object is generally to drive us 
with the herd of swine down a 
steep place into the sea. In- 
deed, the Fascisti were and are 
reactionaries in that they be- 
lieve firmly in union. They 
have reacted against the class 
warfare which, to the advanced 
demagogues of to-day, is the 
clear sign of progress. They 
cherish a firm faith that per- 
petual strife between one class 
and another is not for the good 
of the State, and that the 
ignorant and incompetent have 
no natural right to govern 
merely because they are numer- 
ous. And so they have wel- 
comed to their ranks men of 
all classes; they have carried 
into civil life the solidarity 
which prevailed in the trenches. 
They have rejected at once the 
arrogance of intellect and the 
vulgar snobbishness of labour. 
They refused to bow the knee 
to this man because his brow 
was higher than the brows of 
others, and to that man be- 
cause his hands were horny 
with toil before he took on 
the easier, more profitable job 
of political agitation. But they 
gladly welcomed to their ranks 
all men, no matter what was 
their job, if only they would 
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devote their lives to Italy, and 
would subordinate their pre- 
judices to the cause of sound 
government. 

Again, we are told, the Fas- 
cisti were guilty of “‘ direct 
action.”” They seized the reins 
of Government by force. Again 
the objectors are in the right 
of it. We cannot deny that 
the Fascisti were guilty of 
“ direct action,” but they were 
guilty of this misdemeanour 
only when the enemies of the 
fatherland had started a policy 
of direct action on their own 
account. Had they stood idly 
by they would have seen Italy 
ruined by the bribes which 
frightened politicians are wont 
to throw at greedy Commun- 
ists. Were they to abstain 
from forcibly seizing the reins 
of office because labour likes 
to think that it has a monopoly 
of force? Certainly not. The 
Fascisti have saved their coun- 
try by a bloodless revolution ; 
it was not for them, patriots 
with a love of law and order, 
to indulge the Sadism which 
inspires the policy of the Com- 
munists. They did not con- 
fuse the means of revolution 
with the end; and they have 
the satisfaction of seeing that 
the hand of authority is once 
more upon Italy, that the 
underground plottings of the 
Bolshevists are completely 
foiled. 

The counter-revolution of the 
Fascisti is memorable also, be- 
cause it was supremely prac- 
tical. It was not made for 
an idea: it was not the out- 
come of an idle dream. There 
was nothing nebulous or exotic 
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about it. It was made in 
Italy for the Italians, and it 
had no other end than the 
proper settlement of the coun- 
try. The Fascisti did not 
talk: they acted. “ They have 
already in the last two years,” 
writes Sir Rennell Rodd, than 
whom none has a_ better 
right to speak of Italy, “ac- 
complished much useful con- 
structive work. The chaos 
prevailing at the great port 
of Genoa under the tyranny of 
a union which the weakness 
and timidity of former Govern- 
ments had endowed with auto- 
nomous powers, has been re- 
duced to order and converted 
to efficiency, to the immense 
advantage of commerce and 
shipping. Analogous reforms 
are being enforced at Naples, 
and Trieste will also feel the 
influence of the Fascisti. The 
Red Leagues of the Ferrarese, 
where most of the hemp we 
use is grown, have been dis- 
solved, to the relief of a great 
number of unwilling adherents, 
now enrolled as members of 
the Fascio, which has secured 
for the workmen more advan- 
tageous contracts with the em- 
ployers. . . . Actual achieve- 
ment, and the brief period in 
which it has been accomplished, 
point to a remarkable organis- 
ing capacity and a powerful 
central direction which have 
secured absolute loyalty.” 
Truly the Fascisti may be 
proud of what they have done. 
While the Irish have been con- 
tent to cut one another’s 
throats, or to burn the houses 
of loyal citizens and to murder 
their owners, the Fascisti have 
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restored peace and prosperity 
to Italy, and in accomplishing 
these great ends have shed but 
little blood and brought suffer- 
ing to but a small handful of 
people. 

Above all, the Fascisti have 
conferred an inestimable boon 
upon Italy: they have gov- 
erned her. Now government 
is no mere trick of speaking 
at the hustings or of expressing 
loudly the exploded views of 
Russian anarchists. It is an 
art, like another, that is diffi- 
cult of mastery, and can be 
learned only with industry and 
self-sacrifice. It has its sepa- 
rate rules, its own technique ; 
and these rules, this technique, 
are thoroughly understood by 
Signor Mussolini and his friends. 
Moreover, there never was a 
country which did not like to 
be governed when it had the 
chance. All men are happiest 
when they may go about their 
business in untrammelled se- 
curity. Nobody likes to live 
under the shadow of the tree 
or in fear of a revolver pointed 
round the corner. The sternest 
punishment made to match 
newly -invented crimes brings 
comfort even to the danger- 
ous “idealist ’’ himself, who 
very soon shares a common 
grave with his victims. And 
the Fascisti have lifted from 
Italy a heavy burden of fear. 
The honest citizen knows full 
well that he will be protected 
in the doing of his plain duty ; 
he is assured that he will escape 
on the one hand the red fury 
of the Bolshevist, on the other 
the timid injustice meted out 
furtively by the insincere par- 
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liamentarian ; and every day 
as he goes about his toil he 
thanks Signor Mussolini and 
his friends that they have 
learned the art of government, 
and have dared to apply it to 
him and his like. 

Nor, let us hope, will the 
lesson taught by the Fascisti 
be lost to us. They have made 
it clear to all the world that 
two can play at the game of 
“direct action.” The bullies 
of the Labour Party have long 
pretended that in that game 
all the weapons were in their 
hands. They have not scrupled 
to threaten that if they did 
not have their way instantly, 
like the spoilt children that 
Mr Lloyd George has made 
them, they would bring the 
whole country to starvation 
and death. They cared as 
little for the ruin which they 
hoped to compass as did Lenin 
and Trotsky, and they had 
not the sense to see that they 
too would be involved in the 
misery which they hoped to 
cause their fellow-citizens. And 
they arrived at this conclusion 
because they thought that they 
were not as other men are, as 
indeed in another sense from 
their own they are not. They 
demanded, therefore, that to 
them the last excesses should 
be permitted. They talk of 
themselves and their class with 
bated breath, and, as far as 
we know, their leaders have 
never once expressed a gener- 
ous sentiment about any other 
class than their own ; they have 
never thought of their country, 
except as something from which 
they can extract higher wages 
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for less work. No sooner do 
they become leaders than they 
submit patiently to the orders 
of their ignorant followers. 
There was a time, for instance, 
when Mr Clynes seemed to pos- 
sess some of the gifts of leader- 
ship. Corruptio optimi pessima! 
He surrendered presently to 
the extremists, and to-day has 
lost the trust and respect of 
honest citizens which once were 
his. From the moment that 
he joined with other leaders 
in threatening direct action if 
Poland were supported in its 
opposition to the Red Army, 
his influence upon England was 
gone. And now he clamours 
for the capital levy as an 
infant cries for the moon, and 
when it is demonstrated that 
the gift of it would bring the 
whole country to ruin, he throws 
contempt upon those whom he 
calls the “rich.” ‘“‘ Most of 
the hostility to our capital levy 
proposals,” says he, “ shows 
that rich men are not facing 
their obligations in the days of 
peace as poor men faced theirs 
in the days of war.”’ Of course 
it shows nothing of the kind, 
and by a subtle and false im- 
plication it does what it can 
to stir the poor up against the 
others. It suggests, if it means 
anything, that the poor alone 
faced their obligations in the 
days of war, when the truth is 
that all classes served their 
country to the best of their 
power. There were exceptions 
in all ranks—that is true, and 
it would be well if Mr Clynes 
remembered that, while there 
were profiteers among the rich, 
who made money out of their 
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country’s danger, there were 
profiteers also among the poor, 
who made the war an oppor- 
tunity of demanding higher and 
higher wages by the familiar 
method of the strike. No, 
there is no selfishness in the 
objection to the capital levy, 
an objection pressed, moreover, 
by those who have most cheer- 
fully sustained a heavy burden 
of taxation. But our Labour 
leaders are as careless as the 
Irish about the results they 
may produce. They have 
learned no lessons from Russia 
or elsewhere. And it was left 
to the Fascisti to teach us 
that a counter-revolution may 
save a country without blood- 
shed, and that ‘‘ direct action ” 
is not the exclusive privilege 
of the rebellious and discon- 
tented ; that in good hands it 
may prove an instrument not 
of destruction but of construc- 
tion. 


The Phenix Society, which 
for some years has been doing 
useful work, was happily in- 
spired when it put upon the 
stage ‘The Jew of Malta.’ It 
is more than a century since 
this play of Marlowe has been 
heard in any theatre of ours, 
and no dramatist is better 
worth hearing than he who has 
ever been applauded for “a 
mighty line.” And ‘The Jew 
of Malta’ gains a vast deal 
upon the boards, especially 
when it is represented with 
the taste and reticence which 
Mr Norman Wilkinson brought 
to its decoration. The setting 
was elegant, and the person- 
ages of the drama were not 


overdressed. The acting of 
the Jew spared us nothing of 
his brutality, and none of the 
characters was out of accord 
with the spirit of the play, 
save only the Ithamore of Mr 
Thesiger, who is too strongly 
mannered, too intimately of 
his own time, to represent 
the thought and movement of 
another age. 

‘The Jew of Malta’ is a 
play of words, not characters. 
It has no lack of coloured 
verse, perhaps too much of 
coloured rhetoric. The most 
of its characters are mere 
vehicles of bombast, who mouth 
the brutalities of such men as 
never lived and spoke upon 
this earth. Not even the tire- 
less gusto of Marlowe could 
make his fable credible, and 
we shall best understand his 
play if we regard it as a mon- 
strous farce, a careless burlesque 
of human speech and human 
action. The Jew himself is 
fair game. He is, as Charles 
Lamb says, “‘ brought in with 
a large painted nose to please 
the rabble,” a kind of Punch, 
who belabours all who come 
nigh him with a stout staff. 
An Elizabethan audience would 
appreciate the enormous crimes 
of the Jew, and would delight 
in his miserable end. He would 
have got from Marlowe’s con- 
temporaries not a shred of pity. 
They would have laughed in- 
credulous at his crimes, and 
greeted with hilarity the just 
torture of his death. In brief, 
they treated him, no doubt, as 
joyously as the children of 
to-day treat Punch and his 
victim Judy, and even a modern 
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audience fell not short of a 
high occasion. When Barabbas 
ecompassed the death of Mathias 
and Lodovick, or poisoned all 
the nuns in the convent, the 
laughter of the spectators was 
loud and unrestrained. 

That Marlowe desired to pro- 
duce this effect is clear enough. 
Here is not the stuff of tragedy. 
Even the many murders con- 
trived by Barabbas cannot drag 
a tear from our eyes, because 
we do not believe in him or 
them. The whole action of 
the piece passes in a world of 
unreality. Shylock, with whom 
it is natural to compare Bar- 
abbas, is depicted as a man, 
although he is a Jew. As he 
insists, he is a man of like 
passions with ourselves. ‘‘ Hath 
not a Jew eyes ? ’’—so he puts 
the question to his contemners. 
Devoutly as he worships wealth, 
he still cherishes a father’s 
love for Jessica. ‘‘ My ducats 
and my daughter ”’ is a genuine 
if confused cry from the heart. 
But there is no whimpering 
about Barabbas. He sends the 
rice to the convent, the rice 
which shall poison his daughter, 
without a murmur of regret; 
and when she dies, he exults 
that she dies by his hand. 
** Dost thou not sorrow for thy 
daughter’s death?” asks Ith- 
amore, and Barabbas replies : 
“No, but I grieve because 
she lived so long.” The in- 
humanity is so loudly expressed 
that it can move only a smile. 
But the passage in which Bar- 
abbas and his slave exchange 
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confidences outdoes all the rest 
of the play in braggart vil- 
lainy. “As for myself,” boasts 
Barabbas— 
“‘As for myself, I walk abroad o’ 
nights, 
And kill sick people groaning under 
walls ; 
Sometimes I go about and poison 
wells,” 


And Ithamore, not to be 
outdone, swears that he has 
spent his time— 

‘* In setting Christian villages on fire, 

Chaining of eunuchs, binding galley- 

slaves.” 

But his best exploit was “ at 
Jerusalem, where the pilgrims 


kneeled.” There, says he— 
**T strewéd powder on the marble 
stones, 
And there withal their knees would 
rankle so, 
That I have laughed a-good to see 
the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on 
stilts.” 


A fine couple of knaves to 
travel the world together! But 
they cannot, nor are they 
asked by their author to in- 
spire terror or pity. And when 
Barabbas, falling into his own 
trap, perishes in the fire con- 
trived for another, his death 
does no more than arouse an- 
other incredulous laugh. Even 
his last dying speech— 

‘* Die, life! fly, soul! tongue, curse 
thy fill, and die !”— 


creates nothing but a mild 
tremor of amusement. Yet 
none would dare to laugh at a 
performance of ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi.’ 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION, 


WueEN the Tories shook off 
the burden of the Coalition at 
the Carlton Club, Mr Chamber- 
lain’s defeat was cheerfully as- 
cribed to Belgravia’s love of 
reaction and to the envy of 
Mayfair. Since that day of 
good omen the General Elec- 
tion has come, and has left 
the Conservatives in full posses- 
sion of the field. A _ clear 
majority over all parties is 
all that Mr Bonar Law can 
want, and it seems as though 
we have done with Coalitions 
and all the evils which they 
beget for many a long day. 
The campaign which preceded 
the Election was not conducted 
with much enthusiasm. Mr 
Lloyd George and his friends 
were fighting for no principle, 
except ior the principle of high 
and comfortable offices for 
themselves. They pushed to 
the furthest possible point the 
doctrine of indispensability. We 
are the brains of the country, 
they said in effect : make room 
for us and our brains or the 
Empire will perish. It was a 
pitiful spectacle to see Lord 
Birkenhead stumping the coun- 
try on the brains, so to say, 
of himself and his late col- 
leagues. In eulogy he was tire- 
less of himself and of them, 
and perhaps when it comes to 
praising brains, it is more 
prudent to listen to applause 
than to lead it. The retorts 
of the other side are easy and 
destructive. Second-rate brains, 


it was hinted, are better than 


second-rate character; and of 
what use is it to possess brains 
if they will do no more for you 
than they did for Mr Lloyd 
George and Lord Birkenhead ? 
However, we have witnessed 
something new in the world’s 
experience. We have seen a 
retired Lord Chancellor run- 
ning up and down the constitu- 
encies, extolling his own talents 
and the talents of Messrs Cham- 
berlain and Churchill. These 
heroes, we take it, are endowed 
with first-class brains, and we 
gladly dispense with them. 
Their characters have been 
drawn in changing colours and 
with various emphasis by Lord 
Birkenhead, eager to destroy 
the precedent of the dignity 
of the Woolsack. Of course, 
said he, Mr Chamberlain and 
himself could have got out of 
one camp into the other if 
they had wished. ‘“ But they 
happened to be men ’”—these 
are Lord Birkenhead’s ipsissima 
verba—‘ who took the view 
of loyalty that the word they 
passed on Monday must not, 
and could not, be broken on 
Tuesday.” Why not? Mr 
Chamberlain and Lord Birken- 
head are artists in the quick 
change. How shall he boast 
his loyalty who, once Galloper 
Smith, went over in an instant 
and took Mike Collins by the 
hand? Or how shall he assert 
that he would not break Mon- 
day’s word on Tuesday who, 
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being returned to Parliament 
to uphold the doctrine of 
Unionism, which he had always 
professed, suddenly repudiated 
the doctrine, and persisted in 
clinging obstinately to the name 
of Unionist, which he had out- 
raged ? 

The speeches of the remnant 
of Mr Lloyd George’s party 
were from first to last personal 
and acrimonious, though we 
may except from the charge of 
acrimony Mr Lloyd George’s 
tender description of “‘ the little 
place ” in Surrey to which he 
hoped to retire, where he had 
planted a rose-tree or two, and 
where the snowdrops would 
raise their heads to greet him 
when he sought the repose of 
his own garden. For the rest, 
Lord Birkenhead informed us 
that he was the captain of his 
soul—a captaincy that none 
is likely to dispute with him ; 
and Mr Chamberlain proved, 
in a reference to the Irish 
Treaty, that he is ignorant 
alike of parliamentary usage and 
constitutional practice. “It is 
well,” said he, speaking of 
Ireland, ‘‘ that the great Treaty 
of Peace should be signed by 
the very men who opposed 
its execution, and that the 
Irish race should have the 
assurance that the last and 
bitterest Die-hard of them all 
has surrendered in his ditch.” 
This sally was greeted by 
“laughter and cheers,” which 
suggests that Mr Chamber- 
lain’s audience had no better 
understanding than he had. 
There is no surrender of the 
bitterest Die-hard. Upon the 
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Government which follows the 
Government of Messrs Lloyd 
George and Chamberlain ig 
laid the irksome duty of clear- 
ing up their mess. It is they 
who approved the Treaty, not 
the Die-hards. It is none the 
less the Die-hards’ business to 
see that it is properly exe- 
cuted. What would Mr Cham- 
berlain have the Die-hard do? 
Would he prefer that he should 
repudiate the signature of his 
predecessors, even though he 
believes those predecessors have 
betrayed their country? Of 
course he does not, and when 
he twits the Die-hards with 
doing what honour and custom 
compel him to do, he uses a 
poor mean argument, so poor 
and so mean that it was pres- 
ently borrowed by Mr Churchill 
and Lord Birkenhead. 

As Mr Bonar Law and his 
colleagues bore themselves dur- 
ing the Election with dignity 
and restraint, so they face the 
duty of government with a 
useful majority and with a 
simple desire for good adminis- 
tration. The country asks for 
firm government and not wild 
experiment, and the Govern- 
ment of Mr Bonar Law is 
strong enough to do what it 
deems right, without bribing 
the electorate, as Mr Lloyd 
George bribed it, out of the 
public funds, and with promises 
to do a dozen things which 
were out of his reach. Above 
all, we shall return to the 
straight paths of constitutional 
government. In getting rid 
of Mr Lloyd George we have 
rid ourselves of a tyrant. No 
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longer will that adroit prac- 
titioner take charge of every 
Department in the State. The 
responsibility for the proper 
conduct of home or foreign 
affairs, let us say, will once 
more be laid upon the shoul- 
ders of the Secretary of State. 
Instead of having one brain 
(first- or second-class), which 
meddles with everything, we 
shall have many brains, as of 
old, each of them modestly 
accountable to the House of 
Commons for what it devises. 
Thus there will be restored to 
us not only the Cabinet, which 
had degenerated into a room- 
ful of clerks, but also the 
effective control of the House 
of Commons, which existed, in 
the days of Mr Lloyd George, 
merely to register the decrees 
of a powerful Minister. And 
there is a good prospect that 
government by scandal is at 
an end, that we shall no longer 
be shocked by the acting of 
cheap melodramas in foreign 
capitals, or the settling of 
grave international questions 
by itinerant circuses. 

We shall, indeed, be content 
with Mr Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment if it call as little attention 
to itself as possible. Now that 
it is the Government’s aim no 
longer to keep a well-advertised 
leader before the people, we 
can do without the limelight 
man. We ask no more of our 
governors than that they should 
look after their own Depart- 
ments, and substitute economy 
for the reckless extravagance 
which has been our bane. It 
is easy for Mr Lloyd George 
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to ridicule the Conservatives 
for not having a showy policy, 
such as delighted his followers 
in the good old days, when he 
and his friends believed that 
they were there for life. But 
we have no need of a showy 
policy. There is nothing that 
clamours for reform at home 
except expenditure, and abroad 
we ask nothing else than a 
continuous policy, which may 
ensure a good understand- 
ing and a tranquil agreement, 
in France and the United 
States. 

It was in his wayward man- 
agement of foreign affairs that 
Mr Lloyd George did us the 
greatest injury. Nobody on 
the Continent knew for more 
than a day or two whether he 
was on the side of Germany 
or of France. And our friends 
the French were always in a 
difficulty. They were com- 
pelled to take sides for or against 
Mr Lloyd George, according as 
he seemed to lean to their side 
of the question or to recede 
from it. And finally, despair- 
ing of his consistency or in- 
telligence, they separated the 
English from their Prime Minis- 
ter, and showed themselves at 
once pro- English and anti- 
Lloyd George. Mr Lloyd 
George’s disappearance has put 
an end to this ambiguity, and 
henceforth, if we only show a 
fair measure of candour and 
sympathy, nothing shall im- 
pair the friendship which binds 
us to France, and which is the 
best warrant for the peace of 
Europe. 

But if the new Government 
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is to hold its place, it must 
keep itself free from all en- 
tanglements. It must not 
threaten us with a new Coali- 
tion. When Messrs Lloyd 
George and Chamberlain ex- 
plain that they are ready to 
sacrifice themselves in the ser- 
vice of the country, no chance 
of “ sacrifice’? must be given 
them. We have not forgotten 
the view which they take, that 
no matter of principle has ever 
divided them. You may be 
sure, when there is no dividing 
principle, that there is no prin- 
ciple at all. And assuredly 
those “ Unionists’ were not 
sensitive who gave Ireland over 
to the wild Sinn Feiners. In 
the new Government, then, 
there must be no place made 
for Mr Lloyd George or Mr 
Chamberlain, for Lord Birken- 
head or Mr Churchill. These 
gentlemen may all be the cap- 
tains of their own souls; they 
may all be in the happy pos- 
session of first-class brains. But 
they have failed lamentably in 
the task of government, they 
have been disloyal, in one way 
or another, to their constituents 
and to the country, and they 
will exercise their first-class 
brains, henceforth, more suit- 
ably in the; busy task of op- 
position. 
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If ‘the new House of Com- 
mons lacks some old familiar 
faces, it is asked to admit 
within its doors some who 
never should have been per- 
mitted to enter there. Truly, 
the House will be a safer place 
now that Mr Churchill is ex- 
cluded from its domination, 
and we cannot but feel a solid 
satisfaction that Mr Henderson 
will no longer be allowed to 
inflict his dangerous platitudes 
upon an unwilling House. But 
what of Mr S. Webb and Mr 
E. D. Morel? The one is the 
best specimen of the prig known 
to man, and it is strange that 
the other, whose hatred of 
Britain has not been con- 
cealed, should care to find a 
place in our British House 
of Commons. But they are 
likely to have less opportunity 
of doing harm in the House 
than out of it. In conclusion, 
the incredible has happened. 
Mr Lloyd George has lost 57 
out of the 101 candidates who 
were to form the Central Party 
and govern England for life ; 
Mr Bonar Law has a majority 
over all possible opponents ; 
and we may at last look 
forward to some years of quiet 
government, reduced taxation, 
and a return to the life that 
was led before the war. 
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